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the Prince of Wales with the Princess’s sisters. Lady Sarah McCorgnodale and Lady Jane FeMowes, at the Pitie Salpel riere hospital in Paris. Behind them are President and Mme Chirac 

Palace considers full state 
funeral as the world mourns 


By Charles. Bremner and Stephen Farrell in Paris and Alan Hamilton and Philip Webster in ix>ndon 


A SOMBRE Prince oF Wales 
flew home from Paris with the 
body of his Former wife Diana. 
Princess of Wales, last night to 
prepare for official mourning 
and a possible state funeral. 

The Prince was met at RAF 
Nonholt by the Prims Minis¬ 
ter — who had earlier spoken 
of his utter devastation at the 
death of the “People’s Prin¬ 
cess" — and then returned to 
Balmoral to comfort his sons. 

Thousands of mourners 
surrounded the Paris hospital 
where the 36 -year-old Princess 
died early yesterday after a car 
crash which also killed her 
companion Dodi Fayed and 
their French chauffeur. Thou¬ 
sands more gathered outside 
Buckingham and Kensington 
Palaces to leave flowers by the 
railings, as political teadep 
across the globe paid tribute to 
one of the world’s best-known 
and most admired women. 

The Prince had flcwn to 
Paris from Balmoral accom- 
- named by fee Princess’s two 
elder sisters, Lady Jan £ 
Fellqwes and Lady Sarah 
McCOrqubda!e.;;Ai the Pitie 
Salpetrierehuspital, where me 
entrance was piled high with 
flowers, the Prince was greet¬ 
ed by President Chirac. The 
two men shook hands and 
went inside. 
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TTtt Princess and Dodi Fayed: their car was doing up to 120 mph when it crashed 


The Prince and the 
Princess’s sisters were in the 
hospital for just under half an 
hour, spending a few minutes 
alone with the coffin in a first- 
floor room of the casualty unit 
before meeting four surgeons 
and four nurses who had tried 
to save her. The body was 
carried from the hospital by 


private interment io be attend¬ 
ed only by the Princess’s 
family. 

News of rhe princess's death 
stunned a Britain awakening 
to its Sunday breakfast Radio 
and television stations scrap¬ 
ped their schedules and sub¬ 
stituted continuous news pro¬ 
grammes. and even radio 


flTSlft ST Which normally 

a Royal Standard, pump out a staple diet of rod 
draped in a yai a ^ ^ itched to sombre 

S»jSS d ft > fee music. Sporting fixtures were 


before being placed J n a 
hearse and driven to the 

aU &?ckingham Pala“?. 
peeled to announce details ot 
feT funeral today, and is 
considering calls for a full 
state Funeral, normally ro- 
served only for heads of state. 
The Palace was involved in 
discussions with * e . prin 5f’i? 
family and Downing SU^ 
was also consulted. 3,thai ^ 
sources said it was a matter 

for the PtJace andthe famriy - 


postponed. 

Downing Street has already 
derided on a number of mea¬ 
sures as a mark of respect. 
These include a suspension of 
campaigning in fee Scottish 
and Welsh devolution polls, 
and fee declaration of a tem¬ 
porary political truce. Last 
night there was a possibility' 
that the Scottish referendum 
could be delayed if it was felt 
to be too close to the Funeral. 
That might necessitate a recall 
of Parliament, since the dates 
were fixed by legislation. 

In the meantime, there were 


calls for new' privacy laws to 
protect people in public life 
from unwarranted intrusion, 
and for newspaper proprietors 
to order their publications to 
stop paying for photographs 
of the kind that were being 
sought by a pack of paparazzi 
said” to be pursuing fee 
Princess's car. But ministers 
made plain that there would 
be no rush into legislation, 
and Tony Blairts preference 
for self-regulation is expected 
to be maintained. It was 
pointed out that the Tough 
French privacy laws had been 
powerless to prevent the trage¬ 
dy happening on French soil. 

French police spent all day 
yesrerday questioning seven 
freelance photographers, six 
French and one of Macedo¬ 
nian origin, who had been 
following' fee Princess's Mer¬ 
cedes when it hurtled into a 
concrete barrier in a Tunnel on 
the Right Bank Expressway 
near fee river Seine. Police 
sources said they expected a 
criminal investigation to be 


opened, possibly over charges 
of leaving fee scene of an 
accident 

The fatal crash happened 
just after midnight London 
time, as the Princess and Mr 
Fayed were being driven from 
dinner at the Ritz Hotel, 
owned by Mr Fayed’s father. 
Mohamed a! Fayed. Surgeons 
tried for more than two hours 
to save the Princess, who had 
suffered massive internal inju¬ 
ries, but she was pronounced 
dead at 4 am. 

The Prince, who was on 
holiday ar Balmoral with the 
Queen and other members of 
the Royal Family, was woken 
by a telephone rail informing 
him of fee accident When a 
further call confirmed feat the 
Princess had died, he woke his 
sons Prince William and 
Prince Harry, and broke fee 
news to them. Mr Blair, who 
had been told of the accident 
by fee British Embassy in 
Paris, was among fee first to 
telephone Balmoral to offer 
condolences. 

As Mr Blair went to church 
in his Sedgefield constituency 
yesterday, he described Diana 
as the People’s Princess, and 
said feat that was how she 
would stay in the hearts and 
memories of fee British people 
forever. 

Buckingham Palace yester¬ 
day issued a statement saying: 
“The Queen and fee Prince of 
Wales are deeply shocked and 
distressed by this terrible 
news." 

Earl Spencer, fee Princess’s 
brother, minced no words in 
blaming fee media for his 
sister’s death. From his home 
in Cape Town, he said feat 
every editor and proprietor 
who had paid for intrusive 
and exploitative photographs 
of fee princess, encouraging 
ruthless and greedy individ¬ 
uals to risk everything in 
pursuit of her. had blood on 
their hands. 

Despite the appalling news. 
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Pallbearers cany the Princess’s coffin draped with the Royal Standard at Northolt 


fee Royal Family went to 
morning service as usual at 
Crafeie Kirk outside fee Bal¬ 
moral gates. Princes William 
and Hariy, outwardly calm, 
filed into fee small granite 
church along wife their father, 
fee Queen and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth fee Queen Mother. 

At lunchtime fee Prince of 
Wales drove himself to 
Aberdeen airport to board a 
BAe 146 aircraft of fee Royal 

Continued on page 2, col 1 
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12,15ain: 


': WKlerihe Plaoe de-i’AIrna, in Paris's eighth district The 
^.cargoes out cfcorrtrbi, collides with a wall. Dodi Fayed 
L : arid th'edriver were killed instantiy.. 


Timetable of events 


Saturday. 3d»wii: 


Theyattemptito leave undetected ty the, ' 

: ;< hpteJ through a rear^ritrance in Rue Cambon which is : 
not used bytoatelguests. They clamber into the back of 
a waiting dark blue Mercedes GOOSEL A second car, 
which acts as a decby.-dljves off In the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Both cars arefoilowed by the photographers. 


been involved in a seridusihasfi. I. ; : : : r . : ’£; ’ 

01.10am: '"•' 'j.;X .• : .-i' •' 


JL2^7axm 


j- An!eye witness telephones the police with news of the 
; ; car crash. . .. •••-' 


Mr A1 Fayed takes a'second calf from the British; . ^ . 
diplomat.at the hospiial.Heistoldtbat podi Is dedd 


airport, Paris-, on a private jet affer.a week's holiday^ 
cnjkirigTdthe.Meditero cut* 

holiday to escape the fteflart.parara 2 zL - 


5J0mnr. 



, 12.l6ani: !''• 

j The Princess and Mr Fayed begin tfieir.iast fetefu ( 

V * joumeytogetoer driving west at high speed on the 

• expressway'alongside: tfie River Seme. They are are in 
■ the rear of the car..A chauffeur and British bom’Rttz 

• security gyard are in the font,. 


Ol^Oaim 




12.38am: 


. The French emergency services arrive at the accident 
sceuewhere Mr Fayed is pronounced dead. Doctors 
• gttempt.to revivethe Princes. - 


The Princess is liftedfron't the wreckage. The 
her injuries fe ndt'^ear.Ttepheart-.beB ^ 


02.00am: 



i2L40am: 


1230am: 


83Qpn: 


Elysees, 


11,-OOpi 


The doUple^attive at the hotel far dlnru 
40 photogtephersh^ assembled; 


m 


They are pursued by up to seven photographers on 
motorcycle and In cars asjhey head, at reported 
-speeds of up to lOOmph, en route for a private town- 
house in western Pars where they plan to spend the 
night before, returning to Britarn fcater. in the day. 


. The'poRce irtfprmthe British Embassy that the Princess 
:ha5bemn tnvoIvedln acrash; .. 


/be told about the .acciddiC;;'. f 5 7 / /^' 

02.00am: 




JZMain: : V-- '• .. ' _ • • •• ' 

The news is broken to the Prince of Wales in a telephone;.. taenrorrhagingr 
call fifth a.pritish diplomatTn Pare. The Prince is .... '' 

. _haixdayingSvfth the' Royal Family at Balmoral. 


02.05am: 




a gang of 123Sam: 


1150am: 


The Mercedes enters a tunnel alongside the River Seine Mo hamed Al Fhyed, the owner of Harrods, is 


; Sir Michael Jay, the British ambassador in Paris, rushes 
to the tiospitaf immediately bn beirgjriformed oftob 
r accident try the French'authorities^: . . ", ; 


Death scene 


lauhentbeboims/ap 


haunted by 


a sense of 


unreality 


By Charles Bremner, Adam Sage and Pat Prentice 


ON A sunny Sunday, one day 
before France's return to post¬ 
holiday work, a sense of 
unreality pervaded. Paris as 
radio and television broadcast 
special r e p orts and hundreds 
of citizens gathered outside the 
Left Bank hospital and visited 
the scene of the accident 
Others waited at the Quai des 
Orfevres, the headquarters of 
the criminal police, on the 
bank of the Seine. 

First reports from witnesses 
described a dash in which the 
black limousine, the biggest 
Mercedes made and a type 
favoured by heads of state, 
tried to shake off photogra¬ 
phers who had followed it 
from the Ritz, on the Place 
Vendome. Photographers had 
trailed the Princess and Dodi 
Fayed since soon after the pair 
had landed at Le Bourget 
airport on, a Fayed aircraft 
earlier in die afternoon. The 
couple had left the Ritz for Mr 
Fayed's house in Paris’s six¬ 
teenth district at about a 
quarter past midnight, driven 
by a security official from the 
Ritz and accompanied by one 
of the Fayed bodyguards. 

They had changed cars 
from a Range Rover in an 
apparent attempt to shake off 
the pack of about 40 photogra¬ 
phers dogging their move- 


PARIS 


ments. Marcela Cavazos, 24, 
who was walking past the 
Ritz, said she saw a convoy of 
cars, led by Mr Fayed’s Range 
Rover, leaving in an apparent 
decoy manoeuvre. “Then, 
someone on a motorbike 
roared up and said to some 
photographers, ‘she’s left from 
the side entrance. Let’s go’," 
Sen ora Cavazos, who works at 
the Mexican Embassy in 
London, said. 

A photographer, who asked 
not to be named, said: "Half of 
us followed the Range Rover, 
and the rest followed die 
■ Mercedes. But it was going so 
fast that only those with the 
best motorcycles could keep 
up with it” 

Apparently pursued by mo¬ 
torcycles. the Mercedes accel¬ 
erated to what police 
estimated to be about 90 mph 
on the straight leading from 
the Place de la Concorde, At 
high speed, the driver ap¬ 
peared to have lost control as 
the car entered a bend at the 
entrance to the underpass 
under the Alma bridge, the 
police said. The car smashed 
headlong into a pillar, stnving 
in its long bonnet apparently 
forcing toe engine into toe 


Bodyguard was 
‘Dodi’s shadow’ 


By Des Burkinshaw 


THE only survivor of the 
crash was a former British 
soldier and Gulf War vet¬ 
eran now employed as part 
of the Fayed family's sec¬ 
urity team. 

Trevor Jones was known 
as “Dodi’s shadow" and 
was a former member of 
the dose protection team 
of the Royal Military 
Police who protect British 
VIPs and diplomats all 
over the world. His imme¬ 
diate family were at his 
bedside at the Pitfe 

Salpetriere hospital last 
night, where he was said to 
have moderate head and 
long injuries that were not 
life threatening. 

He was understood to 
have seen active service in 
Northern Ireland and the 
Golf War and to have 
escaped from Kuwait as 
the Iraqis invaded. A for¬ 
mer colleague said last 
night: “He was Dodi’s 
shadow, part of his person¬ 


al team. Trevor is a good 
lad. good at his job." 

Mohamed A1 Fayed and 
his family are protected by 
teams of security men re¬ 
cruited from the SAS. the 
Parachnte Regiment, the 
Royal Marines and the 
Royal Military Police. All 
have seen active service 
with the British Army in 
many parts of the world 


THE SURVIVOR 


including Northern Ire¬ 
land. Colombia, the Falk¬ 
land and the Gulf. “They 
all know the sound of 
gunfire and what to do if 
there is trouble," a former 
team member said. “Trag¬ 
ically in this situation there 
was nothing Trevor could 
do to protect his boss. 
However he is the only 
witness and, hopefully, will 
be able to tell the police 
what happened." 


passenger compartment The 
twti-ton vehicle then slammed 
into toe walls of the under¬ 
pass. Passing drivers alerted 
the police at 27 minutes after 
midnight. 

Mr Fayed, sitting in the 
bade with the Princess, was 
. killed instantly, along with the 
. driver, ambulance officials 
said. Gary Dean, 38. an interi¬ 
or designer from London, said 
he saw .the car seconds before 
it crashed as it entered toe 
tunnel, travelling, he believed 
at about 100 mph. “1 thought 
to myself, this car is going too 
fast for safety. It hurtled past 
me. After it entered the tunnel 
I heard a crash followed by a 
series^ of thuds; f~ suppose 
where it hit toe pillars." 

Mr Dean s^id he did not see 
any photographers on the 
cars tail. But _by the time, 
poiioe had arrived, fhfe min¬ 
utes later, there was a “melee" 
of photographers around it. 

Police round photographers 
at the scene of toe crash and 
detained seven, some of whom 
are freelance. Others are em¬ 
ployed by news agencies. They 
also took in four other witness¬ 
es for questioning. Angry 
passers-by attacked one pho¬ 
tographer who was taking 
picture of the mangled car. 

Bailee were reported to be 
investigating the possibility 
that toe driver might have 
been distracted by the pres¬ 
ence of photographers in a 
vehicle ahead erf the Fayed car. 
Local officers said it was near 
inconceivable that a car could 
have kept on the road travel¬ 
ling into the curving under¬ 
pass at such high speed. The 
dangerous stretch of road has 
been toe scene of at least two 
fatal accidents in recent years. 

As first aid and fire units 
started trying to cut the occu¬ 
pants free from the vehicle, the 
French Government was 
alerted to their identity. The 
British Embassy was contact¬ 
ed. Alerted in England, 
Mohamed . Al Fayed left for 
Paris. 

It took 90 minutes for the 
firemen to cut through toe roof 
of the limousine and extract 
the Princess and the body¬ 
guard. She was found to have 
head injuries and to be bleed¬ 
ing heavily from the chest 

A reanimation unit tried on 
the spot to massage her failing 
heart into life. After 30 min¬ 
utes, she was taken at about 
two am to the Pitie Salpetriere 
hospital on toe Left Bank, 
where a team led by Dr Bruno 
Riou, head of the intensive 
care unit, fought in vain to 
save her life. 

“Her chest cavity was ur- 
gentjv opened up. revealing a 
significant wound to her left 
pulmonary vein." Dr Riou 



Lady Jane Fell owes, left, and Lady Sarah McCorquodale, sisters of the Princess, leaving the hospital in Paris after going to collect the body 


said. “Despite a closure of toe 
wound and an external and 
internal cardiac massage last¬ 
ing two hours, no effective 
circulation could be reestab¬ 
lished and death was noted at 
4am." 

By the time of her death, a 
caravan of satellite trucks and 
a forest of television cameras 
had begun assembling outside 
the white-fronted hospital. By 
dawn, with an army of police 
in attendance, the first mourn¬ 
ers had begun leaving flowers 
by toe marble pillar carrying 
the hospital’s nameplate. 

While French television and 
radio began transmitting a 
day of special programmes on 
toe Princess, Lionel Jospin, toe 
French Prime Minister, arri¬ 
ved to pay his respects with 
Bernadette Chirac, the wife of 
the President. M Jospin, who 
flew’ back from La Rochelle, 
said he had been profoundly 
saddened that "this beautiful ■ 
young woman, loved by the 
people, and whose every act 
and gesture was scrutinised, 
should end her life tragically 
in France." 

Groups or mourners and 
sightseers began appearing 
outside the British Embassy, 
on the rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Honore. and others gathered 
at the entrance to the Alma 
underpass, which had been re¬ 


opened to traffic soon after 
dawn. By mid-morning, there 
were more toan JOO people at 
the scene of the accident, 
among them Daniel Weine. 
27, a French financial consul¬ 
tant, who arrived carrying a 
single red rose. 

"This is my homage to a 
wonderful person," he said as 
he suspended his flower above 
the tunnel." 

The crowd outside the hos¬ 
pital rose to well over 1,000 
and toe flowers piled up at the 
makeshift shrine at the gate. 
The satellite dishes had swol¬ 
len to a sea. Indignation 


towards the press was fuelled 
by harsh French radio and 
television commentary on the 
low tactics of the “British 
gutter press". France Inter, the 
government station, said Brit¬ 
ish tabloid talk of reform was 
like "a rubbish bin deriding to 
clean itself.” 

“You are a bunch of mur¬ 
derers.” shouted a woman on 
the Boulevard de l*H6pital as 
a gaggle of Fleet Street photog¬ 
raphers sat in toe sunshine at 
a cafe table. 

All day commentators de¬ 
plored the destiny which had 
led “Lady Di" as she is still 


known in France, to meet her 
fate in their country. Her 
summer avert tune with le 
milliardaire egyptien had be¬ 
come public when she ap¬ 
peared with him on the family 
yacht at St Tropez. 

Many French saw their 
country as a refuge for Diana, 
where she could enjoy peace 
from the British media, just as 
the Duke of Windsor had 
chosen Paris as his exile home. 

Mr Fayed suffered from 
none of the controversy that 
his father suffers in British 
eyes. The father's recent refur¬ 
bishment of toe Duke of 


CAUSE OF DEATH 


THE Princess died as a 
result of a torn pulmonary 
vein (Dr Thomas Stuttaford 
writes). The pulmonary 
veins, two from the right 
and three from the left are 


large vessels carrying the 
blood froi 


oxygenated blood from toe 
lungs to toe heart 
The extreme blood loss 
that would follow a lacerat¬ 
ed vein, toe pulmonary con¬ 
gestion and difficulty in 
respiration—together with 
toe loss of an adequate 
supply of oxygenated blood 
to the heart and all the 


other essential organs — 1 
caused cardiac arrest, the 
immediate cause of death. 

Despite the heroic and 
prolonged efforts of toe 
surgeons at La Pitit 
Salpetriere hospital who 
had already dealt with toe 
haemorrhage from the torn 
pulmonary vein, circulation 
could not be restarted and 
they had to admit defeat 
and declare that their 
patient had died. 

The accident might have 
had a happier ending if toe 
initial story that toe Prin¬ 


cess had been able to walk 
from the wreckage of her 
car had been correct 
As it is, it seems that the 
Princess was knocked un¬ 
conscious immediately and 
that it took some time to 
rescue her from toe vehicle. 
If toe Princess had readied 
toe surgeons earlier they 
could have immediately 
staunched toe bleeding 
from toe pulmonary vein, 
toe heart might not have 
arrested, and she would 
have had a chance of mak¬ 
ing a recovery. 


Windsor’s house on the Bois 
de Boulogne had recently won 
acclaim. “The tragic princess 
has been united in death with 
her lover," said a radio com¬ 
mentator. “How terrible it 
should have happened in 
France." 

Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 
the former President strode 
the most poetic note. The life of 
the princess “had followed a 
dazzling trajectory, such as the 
kind that one sometimes sees 
in the sky, from die innocence 
of childhood to coronation, 
world celebrity, to death in the 
absurd carnage of an acci¬ 
dent" 

President Chirac ordered 
that France would give its 
most royal send-off to the 
Princess. A company of the 
Republican Guard in foil 
dress regalia was on hand to 
provide military honours 
when the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess's two sisters arri¬ 
ved at the hospital early in the 
evening to accompany her 
body by car to Vffiacoublay 
airport and then back to 
London. 

The French President was 
seen to wipe away a tear as toe 
cortege left the hospital. 
Elisabeth Guigou. the Minis¬ 
ter of Justice, announced that 
a formal criminal investiga¬ 
tion had been opened. 


itinned from page I 
iadron to Paris. The aircraft 
Jed at Vfllacoublay, a military 
ield 30 minutes southwest of 
is, and the party was driven at 

* speed in a convoy of ten 
ides with police outriders, 
resident Chirac arrived at the 
pitai fifteen minutes before 
n with his wife Bernadette, and 
junior health minister Bernard 
ichner and Frederic Grasset, 
d of protocol, were also there in 
ance. Twelve soldiers of the 
tie Republicaine lined up ert/ier 

* of the entrance to the concrete 
glass casualty building, the 

illon Gaston Crodier. 
furses, ancillary staff and pa¬ 


tients, stood along the narrow 
avenue beneath two lines of plane 
trees, while others leant over 
staircase railings and looked cut of 
fourth-floor windows. 

A small number of British and 
French journalists were led dis¬ 
creetly through hack streets to a 
rear entrance where they were 
vetted and admitted by soldiers as 
nervous officials, sensitive to strong 
public feelings about journalists in 
toe wake of the Princess's death, 
ushered the party in quickly. Even 
so, the journalists were greeted 
with howls of anger and stouts of 
“assassins" from the crowd. 

The mood quickly calmed as the 
medical staff appeared, led by the 


anaesthetist Professor Bruno Riou. 
and Professor Alain Ravje, the 
thoracic and cardiac surgeon. Pro¬ 
fessor Pierre Coriat, head of the 
hospital anaesthetist unit, and 
Professor Jean Pierre Benazet, the 
emergency orthopaedic trauma 
surgeon, were also there. 

The Prince of Wale'arrived at 
4.40pm in a green Jaguar with a 
Royal pennant. In the car with him 
were the British Ambassador to 
Paris Sir Michael Jay, toe Prince* 
bodyguard and an embassy driver. 
In the second car were Lady Jane 
and Lady Sarah with Lady Jay. 

The Prince of Wales, wearing a 
blue suit and black tie, was greeted 
by M Chirac and walked quickly 


up the few steps into the building 
followed by the Princess’s sisters, a 
military attache and officials. The 
Prince, apparently in a state of 
shock, swallowed hard as he went 
in. In alLthey spent 26 minutes 
inside, going straight to the first 
floor where the coffin was. Aides 
insisted the body had already been 
formally identified by an embassy 
offidai and their decision to view 
the body was a personal choice. 

Ar 5.06pm the Princess of Wales’s 
body was carried out slowly, pro¬ 
ceeded by the Rev Martin Draper, 
of St George’s Anglican Cathedral 
in Paris, and two officials. 

The four pallbearers , were fol¬ 
lowed by two men each carrying 


bouquets of lilies and gladioli. The 
Prince of Wales emerged from the 
building after his former wife’s 
coffin had been put into the steel 
blue RIvage hearse on which toe 
blinds had been drawn. Silence 
descended on the crowd as toe 
Prince strode out, looking neither 
to right nor left, towards his 
Jaguar. The cavalcade then moved 
off in a hail of sirens and flashing 
lights. When it had gone, officials 
bundled a black-draped coffin trol¬ 
ley and personal effects into an 
dark car and followed toe oonvoy. 
Few present remained unmoved 
by the sight of the Princess of 
Wales's last journey home. One 
Elyste offidai, who had been up 


since the early hours making 
arrangements with members of the 
Prince and Mr Fayed's households, 
shook his head and muttered 
“Quel jour, quelle horreur. 

French authorities last night 
blamed toe crash on high speed, 
and had no hesitation in linking it 
ihe photographers pursuing the 
Princess’s car on motorcycles. 
Some unconfirmed reports said 
that the Mack Mercedes 600 had 
been travelling at 120 mph when if 
hit a concrete barrier inside the 
tunnel. One^witness said that it had 
taken 15 minutes for emergency 
services to arrive, and during that 
time the one police officer on the 
scene made no attempt to rescue 


the car's occupants. By last night 
toe authorities had still not named 
toe French driver of the car. who 
was killed outright along with Mr 
Fayed. The only survivor was 
Trevor Rhys-Jones, a bodyguard 
employed by Mohamed Al-Fayed, 
who was said to be in a critical 
condition. 

Bernard Dartevelle, a lawyer 
. acting for Mr Al-Fayed. Told a 
television interviewer that he 
would bring a dvii suit as soon as a 
judicial inquiry' into the deaths had 
opened. He did not say at whom 
the suit would be targeted, but he 
strongly criticised .photographers 
for their recent hounding of the 
couple. 
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Prince Charles flies home with the People’s Princess $ 
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^am: 


09L46ame 



g^e typcHipe 


and takwi i™ u!L tn L Cras ^ fe tBtJSwfi-. : siMohanwd Mftyed lands at the Same airport his son 
Taxen * hospital. ; .had at hours ea^w?th life Princess/ •**• 

Siers are detained at the 



OjcOgwc . .•• ~ r 

the l^re^ ambassador tetephonesbatmoralar^ 

- Informs theQueen’s private secretary that Diana has 
dlecLTbeiMmeMnist^ls informed. ThePrince of 


1 • Press Association breakstoe momentous news 
th raid with the Newsflash; ^Dfeha, Princess of Wales, 
. has died, a 

Association. teamed this morning.* 


Timetable of events 


04J57am: 


Phpracectorriy iSJeate a mT. arrest An «"* 
flultnoSy^i^ 18 3 ma J or ««"™l on the 


.. ... . -The official newsthat the Princess has died Is - 

Wdjeswa fces op his sons WHOam and Harry to tell them . - announced atthe-bosj&albyTtench Interior Minister 
tftattttelr mother has died m a car crash. Jean-Piene Chewfenement. 


0Sl23»h: 


■iSK;"'. - 

T*j . 

3P3-20amg 


ggteyare on 31 ^^‘sVineyard where 



■ OSJSan; 

' A distressed RobtaCookconfirrns herdeath at Mnfe 


Mohamed A1 Fayed issues a statement which says that 
the deaths are 'appalling and quite needless*. 

He adds: *Ihe world has lost a Princess who issimply 
irreplaceable.* 


04J Zlmmz 


military airport in the PWBppines. 

O&OSaoK 


06410am: 


Buckingham folate announces that the Queen and the 



..Thetrrstpublic inkling in Britain that somethln^serious .... .. . 

has happened. ThePressAssociation putsoute snap- • ^^ -deeplyshocJ^arribfebessed by 

saj^tfet the plane ofRobin Cook, the Porefen ’ - * tins terrible newsv . 


The BBC c&rcejs its usual schedules and devotes all 
• radio and television coverage to the'Princess. The 
national anthem is played on the half bout 


00.00am: 


Hanuds announces it will open for business today. 


Wreckage of the Mercedes Is removed from tunnel, v 


The Prime Minister Issues a statement which says; *J 
am i/tterly devastated. Thewhole of our country, atf of 
us, will be in astateofshock and mourning." '• 


By Andrew Pierce 


Only grief remains at tunnel of death 

Few marks remain of crash but visitors 




see a life cut short, writes Pat Prentice 
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ONLY a thin line of brown 
sand spread about 40 yards 
beside a narrow left-hand 
kerb marked the spot where 
■the Princess was fatally in¬ 
jured in an orange-lit under¬ 
pass — apparently witnessed, 
in death as in life, by the 
paparazzi who had chronicled 
her brief, traumatic existence. 

Three faint chalk lines, two 
circular and one curved, were 
visible next to the narrow 
payemenL But there were no 
obvious skid marks or dam¬ 
age to the road surface. The 
concrete pillars in the 100- 
yard-long underpass were not 
noticeably damaged, nor were 
the small white dies lining the 
right-hand side wall. 

From early in the morning, 
small groups of people began 
gathering. Their mood was 
more disbelief than sadness. 
They spoke of pity for a 
woman they frit had riot had 
die chance of a proper life. 

In the warm late summer 
.. sunshine of Paris, toe road 
had already been reopened 
.and - cars - were passing 
through both sides of the 
underpass. Beside toe grief 
were cars Hying to avoid die 
mourners and the sound of 
-hx^ers.'Trom a distance, at 
die creeper-draped entrance, a 
sohtary polxxinaH waited. - 
-The four-lane tunnel —two 
Twfes m. each direction — is 
giiiutbtt4'and drivers describe 
;it as very fast The Princess's 
.par would have approached 
--.iiora a longer tunrieL-over a 
; short rise. 

' Small sprays of flowers, 
mostly with no messages, 
-were being placed on the 
harrow central pavement be¬ 


side toe central balustrades. 
The shadowy daylight was 
augmented by the intermittent 
orange lighting. 

Greg Day. 45, a telecom¬ 
munications worker, and his 
wife. Creina, 37. had been told 
the news by relatives they had 
telephoned at home in Mel¬ 
bourne. “People are so sorry. 
They are crying, she was very 
popular in Australia.” Mr 
Day said. "She never had a 
chance to have a personal life. 
Now her boys have lost their 
mother. My wife is very sad." 

Mrs Day said: "All the 
negative things came out in 
her short life Now, just as she 
was beginning to turn it 
round, this happens. She had 
done so much good. 

"Site tried to help others in 


WITNESS 


every way she could. She was 
a lime bit lost, that's all. They 
wanted the scandals to end 
and they were doing. Maybe 
she would have found 


less.” 

!ma Salussoliah, 43, a per¬ 
sonal assistant from Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey, heard the news 
while on holiday. “I-just felt I 
had to come here myself," she 
said. “What had she done to 
deserve it? She always did so 
miKh for others ” 

.Echoing the disbelief 
among some onlookers, she 
said: “This seems not a very 
fast road for something to 
happen to such a degree." 

There was ai»o the stirring 
of the kind of surreal specula¬ 
tion that will inevitably come 
to surround the Princess’s 


Police dealt 


with crowds 
not victims. 


says tourist 


By Daniel McGroky 




an AMERICAN tourist who 
was one of the first to reach the 
princess of Wales’s -car 
described “toe unimaginable 
delay" before anyone tried to 
free her from the wrecked 
-Mercedes. 

Stanley Culbreath said: It 
was at least 15 minutes before 
an ambulance arrived and the 
one policeman who was there 
made no attempt to help 
-anyone who was in that 
wreck. He could not have 
known who was in that vehicle 
but, no matter who it was, I 

was shocked that no one lifted 

a fingerto do something- 
, -instead the polic eman 
seemed more concerned stop¬ 
ping a photographer who was 
trying to take a picture and he 


WITNESS 


. ' ;T’' 


was pushing us bade across 
toe road. - . _ 

Mr Culbreath, 50, a person¬ 
al injuries lawyer from Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, said: “My God. 
jf i had known who was in the 
bade I would have posted the 
man aside and tried to get ter 

out myseli _. . . 

T cant speak French but I 
was pointing to the car and 
trying to get the officer to 
cjmcentrato an that rather 
-than•onus." ,. . 

He described how the bade, 
of the Mercedes had been 
cashed almost -flat by the 
impact of. hitting the tunnd 
wan at Place de i’Alma. “I said 
to rnv companions that no one 

could have got out of toar mess 
alive, but someone should at 

le ^J f n ^kflited, the “strange 


silence” in the tunnel in the 
aftermath of the crash. "There 
were no cries for help, no 
screams, nothing. No one was 
moving inside toe car. You 
could see figures slumped in 
the back to toe side but it was 
impossible to identify it was 
Diana." 

Mr Culbreath had just left 
the Eiffel Tower after a late- 
nighi sightseeing trip witfrtwo 
business companions. Clar¬ 
ence Williams and Mike Wil¬ 
liams, when they drove to the 
entrance of the tunnd. 

“I could hear the drone of a 
car horn, like a dead horn, as 
though someone had just left 
their hand on it About half¬ 
way down the tunnel, where 
there is a dip and a curve, we 
saw the car. or what was left of 
it. It was so badly damaged 
you could not tell the make of 
it at first . . . 

“The vehicle was pointing m 
the same direction as us but 
was on the opposite carriage¬ 
way so it had to have spun 
completely around. I could see 
the driver. His head was 
jammed against toe steering 
wheel and I suppose the car 
horn. You could not make out 
his face for the blood. He 
wasn't moving. 

■The car was tilted with one 

side a bit off toe ground, 
jammed against the wail. The 
front passenger door was 
thrown open and 1 could see 
another man. His face was 
pushed into the airbag and 
again there was blood all owr 
tamT His feet were out of toe 
door 3 yid were just touching 
the floor. 

“It looked as if he was trying 
to get out but couldnT He 


•. /,,- 


death. Bernard Bidow, 36. 
gained some nods and some 
disapproving shakes of the 
head when be said: “I am 
most surprised that this could 
happen; that the car could 
have been almost destroyed, at 
whatever speed. 

“My idea, from the very 
beginning of this, is that 
maybe there were figures in 
perfidious Albion who 
thought her an embarrass¬ 
ment. Now that is replaced by 
tragedy.” 

There was no sympathy in 
Paris yesterday for toe seven 
detained paparazzi — toe pho¬ 
tographers known in the 
French trade as the Rats. 
Outside the police headquar¬ 
ters at the Quai des Orfevres, 
a single policewoman carry¬ 
ing a radio and pistol kept a 
world press pack at bay. 

Only once was there any 
drama — when a smartly 
dressed man in his mid- 
twenties angrily approached 
journalists and shouted: “Pho¬ 
tographers! Assassins!' twice 
before being moved on. 

Inside the imposing police 
station on the lie de la Cite, 
near Notre Dame, the six 
French and one Macedonian 
paparazzi ted gone from 
being toe hunters to toe hunt¬ 
ed, their trophies of film 
impounded. On the day when 
they were probably in posses¬ 
sion of their biggest story they 
were able to do nothing. 

Nathalie, a film camera- 
woman outside die police sta¬ 
tion, said: “These people live 
on the razor edge of toe law. 
Diana lived with her responsi¬ 
bilities. they must shoulder 
theirs.” 



Police removing the wreckage of the Mercedes car in 



Speed meant 
there could be 


no protection 
in the crash 


By Kevin Eason, motoring editor 


didn't move either. Two cars 
who were behind us were 
hooting at us to move on, so 
we pulled over and then the 
traffic stopped as a police car 
was thrown across the en¬ 
trance of toe tunnel. I noticed 
the horn stopped and it went 
very quiet," 

The front bumper of the car 
was on the road 10ft away, the 
exhaust ted been rippal off 


and car headlights picked out 
the glass that was spread for 
yards around. 

"The lefthand side of toe car 
was real flat, almost complete¬ 
ly crushed. There was no way 
out for those in toe back. It 
must have been going really 
fasr for it to end up in that 


state.’ 


Police finally forced Mr 
Culbreath and his compan¬ 


ions to leave the tunnel. He 
said: "It was well over 15 
minutes after we had first 
stopped and there was no 
ambulance. At first we joined 
toe crowds who were looking 
down above toe bridge but no 
rescue operation had begun. It 
was as if those there had 
decided nothing could be 
done.” 

It was not until several 


hours later, when he was back 
in his hotel, that he was told 
who the occupants of the 
vehicle had been. 

He told how 24 hours before 
he had taken a tourist bus 
through London which in¬ 
cluded a stop outride toe 
Princess’s home at Kensington 
Palace. “Like so many Ameri¬ 
cans I just adored her. She 
was a wonderful lady.” 


NO ROAD car hi likely to 
have been able to protect a 
person from the impact of 
bitting a concrete pillar at np 
to lOOmph. 

The Mercedes-Benz S-dass 
is (me of toe safest models in 
toe world, but experts at toe 
company's headquarters in 
Stuttgart said yesterday that 

toe car’s apparent speed 
meant toe crash would be 
“catastrophic”. Wolfgang 
Inbester, for toe company, 
said; "No matter whaf car toe 
passengers would have been 
riding in. there was no 
chance of survival." 

Witnesses say the Fayed 
limousine was doing between 
between 60 and lOOmph 
along toe narrow dual car¬ 
riageway before It crashed in 
the dimly-fit tunnel. That 
would be np to 60 mph more 
than current tests to pass 
European safety legislation. 

Raring drivers in cars cost¬ 
ing up to £1 million — sitting 
in specially designed cockpits 
made from advanced carbon- 
fibre materials and strapped 
to their seats by five-point seat 
bells across their chests, 
waists and legs — are injured 
in crashes at that speed, 
hitting cushioning tyre walls. 

A deep V-shaped gouge in 
the nose of toe S600 indicates 
that the car hit the narrow 
concrete pQlar head-on. Both 
toe driver and passenger 
airbags — designed to inflate 
within six-hundredths of a 
second of impact — were 
deployed, which might haw 
helped to save the Princess’s 
security officer, who was in 
the right front passenger 
seat 

The Princess was sitting In 
the right rear seat with Dodi 


Fayed alongside her. They 
wo old have had only the 
protection of their three- 
point seatbelts. Even then, toe 
sheer force of impact could 
have trapped the couple in 
their belts, possibly causing 
internal injuries as they were 
thrown forward. If they were 
not wearing belts, both would 
have been buried into toe 
backs of toe front seats. 

Mercedes spends El mil¬ 
lion a day on safely research 
at its laboratories in Stutt¬ 
gart However, all toe safety 
devices built into an S600 
would be usd css if the driver 


THE CAR 


simply lost control and little 
or no time to react 

One of toe unanswered 
questions last night was 
whether the driver of toe car 
was trained for a high-speed 
chase through city streets. 
Driving a limousine at high 
speed demands toe precision 
ofa racing driver allied to an 
understanding of how a car 
weighing two tonnes or more 
reads when it is has to make 
tight turns and stop sharply. 

At the Mercedes school, 
drivers have to show that they 
can control an S-dass, one of 
toe biggest cars on toe road, 
as they flick from side to ride 
and across lanes at lOOmph. 
But trainees learn their skills 
on tracks away from obsta¬ 
cles. Performing those same 
manoeuvres on darkened 
streets — where there are 
other vehicles, lamps, traffic 
lights, junctions as well as 
kerbs and walls — elevates 
those skills to a very much 
higher levd. 
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Carpet of flowers stretches from 



at dawn of mourning 


Thousands 


went to share 


their tears and 


anger as the 


news began to 


spread, reports 


Adam Fresco 


THOUSANDS OF mourners 
gathered at Buckingham and 
Kensington palaces from early 
morning as people learnt of 
the tragedy in Paris. In wide¬ 
spread displays of grief, men 
and women wept openly while 
others sat quietly on che 
ground with their head in 
their hands. All had a look of 
disbelief etched on their faces. 

People returning home from 
nightclubs and parties and 
those on their way to work 
were among the first to stop at 
the gates of Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace to pay their respects. One 
carload of students arrived, 
each carrying a single red rose 
to place by the railings. 

Hundreds of bundles of 
flowers were placed by 
mourners, same just. small 
children, 'too young to under¬ 
stand the enormity of' the 
occasion, as well as candles 
and poems. 

A bouquet made up of 
dozens of whiielilies and red 
roses, accompanied by a pic¬ 
ture of a young female 
landmine victim, was deliv¬ 
ered with the message: “On 
behalf of landmine victims 
throughout the world. Your 
dedication and courage will 
never be forgotten.” 

As the media presence grew, 
some of the crowd began to 
blame them for the death of 
the Princess. At her London 
home, a passing bus driver 
shouted:' “Leave her alone, 
she’s dead now.” 

The large crowd clapped in 
unison when one angry on¬ 
looker began a tirade against 
waiting photographers, shout¬ 
ing: “The press killed her. You 
kifled her, you bunch of vul¬ 
tures." At Buckingham Palace 
the same sentiments were 
expressed. 

Rena Braich, 26, a student 
from London, said: “I can’t 
understand what the photog¬ 
raphers were hoping to get. A 
picture of two people in a dark 
car cant be worth all this 
misery." 

Rose Palmer, 57, a London 
housewife, said: 'The photog¬ 
raphers are certainly to blame. 
They followed her every¬ 
where, every day. Whar makes 
me angry is that they didn’t 
seem to care what Charles got 
up to." 

By the afternoon, thousands 
of people stretched into Ken¬ 
sington High Street as the 
kneedeep carpet of flowers 
stretched ever longer around 
Kensington Palace. Inscrip- 
rions read: "Bom a lady, 
became a princess, died a 
saint", “Princess of hearts: you 



The people's memorial: children laying flowers at the entrance to Buckingham Palace. Some of the crowd of mourners shouted at photographers 


will live on in ail of our hearts” 
and “The nation has thrown 
away a jewel more precious 
than its whole empire". 

Kerry Taylor, 18. a bulimia 
sufferer, was given special 
permission to leave her eating 
disorders dime in London this 
morning to join the groups of 
other mourners outside the 
Palace. 

She said: “Diana was my 
heroine. I hadn’t told anyone 
about my eating disorders 
until she confessed to hers. 
She was an inspiration. After 
that I was able to tell my 
family and friends. It made it 
all much easier id bear. I never 
met her but 1 will miss her 
terribly." 

Mike Sorokoput 15. an air 
steward from Sydney, said: 
“As soon as I heard the news 
on the radio I came down 
here. Diana was in every¬ 
body's life. Britain has lost the 
jewel in the crown of its Royal 
Family. U is as though the 
fairytale has finally come to an 
end” 

Ian Leckie, 25. from Glas¬ 
gow. placed a solitary bunch 
of lilies at the gateway of 
Kensington Palace. 

He said: “l am shocked, it is 
not the way anyone should 
die. I’ve never done anything 
like this before but I'm very 


•upset by this news. It’s a 
tragedy." 

Lesley Bruce-Hay, 39. a 
landscape gardener, had driv¬ 
en from Surrey with her nine- 
year-old old daughter Bianca. 
Openly crying, she said: 
“Bianca always liked Diana, 
so I thought it was important 
to bring her here this 
morning. 

“A lor of people were critical 
of Diana, but l always ad¬ 
mired her. She had a lot to 
cope with and she coped with 
it with strength. It’s such a 
cruel waste." 

With moist eyes, the thou¬ 
sands of people approached 
the gates of Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace and knelt down to place 
their offerings. By the time 
they stood up. many were in 
rears. 

“Coming here makes it 
worse, but we had to come. We 
had to. We’ll never see her 
again. My God. it’s unbeliev¬ 
able," said Helen Clements. 
61, from Glasgow. “My cousin 
woke me up at 3 this morning 
and we stayed up ail night. All 
we could do was cry and make 
cups of tea." 

The carpet of flowers 
stretched 20 yards away from 
the gates as people wandered 
around, telling each other they 
could not believe what had 


happened. Teresa Law had 
been woken at 7am by her 
husband Simon who saw the 
news on television. “I thought 
he can? be joking, he wouldn’t 
joke about something like 
this." 

• Tbgether with their three 
daughters aged 8, 6. and 4, 
they left their home at 
Effingham. Guildford, and 
drove straight to Buckingham 
Palace. “They are still wonder¬ 
ing what it’s all about Only 
the oldest erne understands," 
said Mrs Law. 

Tourists who had come for 
the changing of the guard 
quickly hushed their boister¬ 
ous children, leaving only a 
low murmer. 

John Gride, 55, a warehouse 
assistant from Peekham. said: 
“I was a little kid when King 
George VI died. 1 was down 
here with my mum. It was a 
freezing cold day and I re¬ 
member the same crowds, 
except most people were in 
black." 

Joy Bone, a retired City 
worker from Romford, had 
been looking forward to yes¬ 
terday for several weeks. “My. 
son was tom 36 years ago 
today. He is now the same age 
as Diana. 

“God, it’s so young. I was 
going to be so happy today." 


Statesmen who shared the 
limelight face hard decisions 


By Peter Riddell 


TONY BLAIR and other party 
leaders yesterday expressed 
with dignity and emotion the 
national sense of shock and 
grief. But, as they would be the 
first to acknowledge, they 
were, for once, on the 
sidelines. 

The Princess died, as she 
lived, a unique, global figure.. 
For all the attempts to draw a 
wider symbolic significance 
from the appalling tragedy of 


POLITICS 


sr death, there are few such 
implications - with one big 
cceptkm. 

However much she had 
icentiy become involved in 
alitical controversy, the Prin- 
ss was above conventional 
jlitics. 

She was a star, as the 
unned reaction throughout 
ie world yesterday showed, 
er death was more like that 
‘ other global stars such as 
larilyn Monroe or Princess 
race of Monaco, than, say. 
ie assassination of Resident 
ennedy- 

The drama will continue to 
sdnaie and engross, but is 
cdy to change tittle. The 
inc ess had a big impact on 
iblic life, as well as on the 
ipular imagination. 

Unlike most other members 
the Royal Family, die was 
ile to highlight the plight of 

itsiders. . 

She changed the public view 



Tony Blair paying tribute after attending church with 
his family yesterday in his Sedgefield constituency 


of Aids sufferers when she 
shook hands with one a de¬ 
cade ago and, similarly, 
changed world views when 
she met the victims of 
landmines in Angola and 
Bosnia. 

This work was obviously 
political but. despite last 
week’s fuss about her alleged 


remarks to Le Monde, it was 
not partisan. 

Politicians had ambivalent 
views of her. They liked her 
and recognised her ability w 
attract public attention to any 
cause that she took up. 
and thereby to do much 
good. Her glamour guaran¬ 
teed media coverage, which 


politicians also enjoyed 
sharing. 

But they were also wary of 
her involvement in issues of 
controversy and these fears 
increased after her divorce 
and the easing of some of the 
constraints of court life al¬ 
though still a member of the 
Royal Family. The fuss this 
summer over her landmines 
campaign showed the limits 
on what she could do. 

Apart from the sense of 
personal loss and grief — and 
of her personal style and 
contribution to various chari¬ 
ties — the main impact of the 
way she died will be 
on the debate over press 
intrusion. Successive govern¬ 
ments have been reluctant to 
legislate, but the matter may 
be taken out of legislators' 
hands. 

Senior judges have already 
said that rights of privacy 
might develop case by case 
under the common law if 
Parliament fails to act. The 
scope for such rulings will 
increase following the pro¬ 
posed incorporation of the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights into British 
law. 

Politicians know there is 
little they can say. or do, over 
the next few days. On such 
occasions of national grief, 
they can echo but not create 
die public mood. But after the 
mourning is over, they will 
face tricky decisions on 
privacy. 



Privacy options, page 15 The official tribute: a Union Jack flies at half mast over the Houses of Parliament 
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By John Goodbqw.-. , 

SPORTS NEWS ;rV ! 
CORRESPONDENT i.; 


PROFESSIONAL fooK 
ball reacted quickly to fffe 
death of the Princessof 
Wales by postponing'alt 

matches scheduled to bfr 
played yesterday. 

It was the first. time 
since King George VI 
died in 1952 that Che 
authorities had called off 
fixtures because of the 
death of anyone outside, 
the national game. 

England's World Cop' 
qualifier with Moldova at 
Wembley on Wednesday 
week could also be . in 
doubt if the match dashes 
with the funeral or any 
official day of mourning. 

In rugby union, the two 
Premiership games were 
postponed bat almost all 
the rugby league and Sun- 


SPORT 


day League cricket fix¬ 
tures went ahead, with the 
teams observing a min¬ 
ute's or two minutes’ si¬ 
lence before the start 

The exception was the 
Northamptonshire game 
against Durham, which 
was put off for a week out 
of respect to the 9th Earl 
Spencer, brother of the 
Ptincess, who is a patron 
of Northamptonshire 
County Cricket Chib. 

Among the postpone¬ 
ments in football was 
Liverpool's Premiership 
game against Newcastle, 
which had attracted a 
sellout crowd of 35,000 to 
Anfield and was to have 
been shown live on 
BSkyB. 

The derision was made 
at 11am after discussions 
between the. Football As¬ 
sociation and the Premier 
League with the Prime 
Minister’s office. Peter 
Leaver, the league's chief 
executive, said: TThe 
world of football joins 
with the nation in express¬ 
ing our deepest sympathy 
to all those who knew and 
loved her." 

Liverpool, one of teams 
involved in the 
Hillsborough disaster in 
1989, added: "The dub 
shares entirely the na¬ 
tion’s grief following the 
death earlier today of the 
Princess". 

The Football League 



George VJ 


postponed the game be¬ 
tween Crewe and Port 
Vale, while the Scottish 
League called off both 
Kilmarnock against 
Motherwell yesterday 
and Celtic versus Rang¬ 
ers. which had been 
scheduled to be played 
today. 

The fast time that foot¬ 
ball put off matches after 
a death outside the game 
was when King George 
VI died on Wednesday. 
February 6. 1952. Al¬ 
though Saturday’s fix¬ 
tures took place as usual, 
the FA postponed ail the 
matches in the greater 
London area the follow¬ 
ing week, when the mon¬ 
arch’s funeral took place. 

The British Horse Rac¬ 
ing Board has yet to 
deride what action to take 
on the day of the Prin¬ 
cess’s funeral but meet¬ 
ings at Hamilton and 
Hexham will go ahead 
today, preceded % a min¬ 
ute’s silence. 

□ Michael Jackson can-' 
celled a pop concert be¬ 
fore 60,000 people in 
Ostend. Belgium, ytstee 
day because he did not 
want to perform after 
hearing of the Princess* 
sudden death. (Renter} 
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IAN STEWART 


Prince William and Prince Harry sitting on either side of the Prince of Wales as they leave Crathie parish church after Sunday morning service. They had been accompanied to church by the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 

No mention of 


accident as 




service 


By Nicholas Watt 


THE FAMILY 


■ LOOKING sarohre but re- 
. markably composed. Prince 
William and- his younger 
brother, Prince Han-y, left 
^Balmoral Castle yesterday to 
attend church with other 
members of the Royal Family. 
. Hours after being awoken 
by the Prince of Wales to be 
told" of the death of their 
mother,- the young Princes 
were driyen-.slowly to die 
small pirfeh-V.church in 
Crathie where the Royal Fam¬ 
ily worship during thOT sum¬ 
mer break. 

Dressed in suits and wear¬ 
ing black ties, the Princes sat 
on either side of their father in 
the back of a blade limousine 
as they swept up a narrow 
tree-lined avenue to the simple 
church across the River Doe. 
The Prince of Wales, who wore 
a Highland kilt and a black 
tie, stared straight ahead, 
looking red-faced with blood¬ 
shot eyes. 

The Princes were accompa¬ 
nied to the 1130am service by 
the Queen, the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, the Duke of 
York, and their cousin. Peter 
Phillips. The Queen wore a 
simple black -dress with a 
black hat. while the Duke of 
Edinburgh wore a kilt and 
black rie. 

As she was driven to the 
church, the Queen smiled and 
waved to a crowd of local 
wellwishers and scores of 


V 


•. tourists who stood in silence. 
\Thp Rev Robert Sloan, die 
Church of Scotland minister at 
Crathie, greeted the Royal 
Family outside the church 
, where wellwishers had earlier 
, left \two simple bouquets of 
'flowers. 

During the hour-long ser¬ 
vice, which was attended by 
about 100 local parishioners, 
no mention was made of die 
death of Diana. Princess of 
' Wales. Mr Sloan said: “Every- 
' "body in the world knew what 



The Queen Mother is 
driven away from church 


had happened. Our business 
was to conduct a normal 
service of worship. n 

However, parishioners 
wept as they sung the hymn 
God Is Love His Mercy Bright¬ 
ens, and prayers were said for 
the Royal Family. Mr Sloan 
said in prayer “We remember 
all those who ar this rime of 
need to know Your presence. 
All those whose fives axe 
darkened by iragedy and grief 
who need to know more than 
human comfort and friend¬ 
ship. 

“We pray for our Queen and 
her family, die Prince of 
Wales. Prince WiUiam and 
Prince Harry. May they be 
assured of Your love, may they 
be assured of our love." 

The service was conducted 
by the Rev Adrian Varwell. a 
visiting Church of Scotland 
minister from Benbecula. the 
Outer Hebrides, who contin¬ 
ued with his prepared sermon. 
The two young Princes, who 
sat in a section of the church 
reserved for the Royal Family 
under a bust of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, listened as Mr Varwell 
illustrated his thoughts with 
Billy Cbnnolly jokes and told 
of the unsettling experience of 
moving house. At one point 
the minister held up a plastic 
bucket with a hole which he 
uses to feed his goats and 
sheeps. Mr Varwell said that 
the water which flows out of 
the hole is akin to people who 
waste God's love. 

Arthe end of the service Mr 



Sloan, who was dressed in the 
red robes of the Queen's 
domestic chaplin. was over¬ 
come with emotion as the 
congregation stood for the 
national anthem Standing in 
front of the congregation he 
held his head in his hands for 
a few brief moments. 

After the service the minis¬ 
ter paid tribute to the courage 
of the young Princes for at¬ 
tending the service. Mr Sloan 
said: "They were remarkable. 
They were very good indeed, 
despite what must have been 
going through their minds 
and their hearts. They were 
very sombre and very upset." 

The minister said he found 
the singing of the national 
anthem a particularly poi¬ 
gnant moment. “When you 
sing the national anthem in 


the presence of the Queen it 
does move you. The words 
mean a lot to the folk in the 
kirk. On an occasion like this 
it is much more personal than 
on an ordinary Sunday." 

Mr Sloan’ described the 
Princess of Wales as a mem¬ 
ber of "our family" and said he 
hoped that the service would 
help the Royal Family to cope 
with their grief. He said: 
“Whatever happens in the 
world there is still a tomorrow. 
The past can be put past and 
can be forgotten. There is a 
new life. From a Christian 
point of view we believe that 
life is in Christ and in the 
Christian faith. We hope they 
took this away with them." 
Soon after returning to Bal¬ 
moral the Prince of Wales 
drove to Aberdeen airport 


from where he flew to Paris. 

Shops in the Balmoral area 
shut yesterday afternoon as a 
sign of respect. Locals were 
joined in their grief by tourists 
who paid their respects our- 
side the church. Olga 
Grainger, from Carlisle, who 
has come to Balmoral for the 
past nine years to see the 
Queen, said: "It is the last 
thing that should happen to a 
lovely young woman like that. 
It is terrible for the boys." 
Martin Ellis. 21. an English 
student living in Luxembourg, 
said that the best tribute 
would be ro introduce an 
immediate worldwide ban on 
the sale of landmines. He said: 
"It would leave a real mark if 
the world banned landmines." 

Crowds at Balmoral noticed 
that the Royal Standard on the 


estate was nor being flown at 
half-mast. A Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace spokesman explained: 
“The Royal Standard is the 
flag of the Sovereign and is 
never flown at half-mast, even 
when the monarch dies. As the 
heir to the throne immediately 
takes over in die event of a 
sovereign’s dying, the flag is 
never flown at half-mast.” 

Wellwishers last night left 
floral tributes at the entrance 
to Balmoral Castle. One card 
said: “To our Queen of hearts. 
May you finally have found 
peace and happiness. You will 
never be replaced." 

Another alluded to the 
Princess’s reported dislike of 
Balmoral. The card read: "You 
may never have loved Scot¬ 
land. Diana. But Scotland 
loved you.” 
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may need warning about effects of grief 
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HOWEVER the Prince of Wales 
broke the news to his sons, his 
wids win inevitably have started 
the grief response. Grief is not 
haphazard: it follows a wdFrecog- 
ms ed pattern although its extent 
and length is influenced by the way 
jq which it can be expressed and by 
2 he temperament of the bereaved. 

The Prince of Wales would have 
been conscious that following the 
divorce a year ago, this is die 
second time recently that he has 
, had to talk to his children about an 
Upheaval in ihefr xtomestfc fife- 
Recurrent disasters are potentially 
isore damagmg dan n single 
incident, however serious. 

• The prince of Wales will almost 
certainly be aware that grief is 

jgjejv to be much more intense 
when death is sodden and unex- 
nected. and that it possibly affects 
adolescent difldreh — who are 
inevitably insecure - more intense- 


Teenagers suffer badly and ’stiff upper lip’ delays recovery, says Dr Thomas Stuttaford 


ly than other age groups. 

The Prince may not know that 
there is evidence that the way he 
explains the normal grief response 
to his children is all-important, as it 
is essential that they are not taken 
by surprise by the emotion that it 

explanation of grief in all 
its forms, and the chance to discuss 
its manifestations, may the 

future equilibrium of children. 
There is evidence that the stiff 

upper Up” which the Prince of 

Wales will have to show in pubhe. 
and that his sons will be expected to 
display at school, can delay a return 

to Standard grief goes through 

the bereaved feel numb. 
They find it impossible to compre¬ 


hend the full consequences of what 
has happened, and thus may 
appear so emotionally unaffected 
by the death as to seem callous, 
psychiatrists call this period the 
stage of denial, and it can quite 
normally Iasi for a week or two. 

The second stage indudes all the 
signs and symptoms traditionally 
associated with depression- During 
this period, the bereaved person is 
preoccupied by memories of the 
person who has died, talks inces¬ 
santly about them, and may even 
have auditory hallucinations, feel¬ 
ing certain of hearing the voice of 
the dead person. 

The bereaved sufferer has a poor 
appetite, weight loss, waves of 
sadness and insomnia accompa¬ 
nied by night-time tears. They 
withdraw from their social life. 


losing interest in many of the 
activities they previously enjoyed. 

Children may have less welF 
defined depressive symptoms, but 
may be generally difficult rebel¬ 
lious and apparently idle. For an 
adult to be depressed for six months 
is difficult but in the case of 
someone still at school this can 
represent two lost terms, and can 
lead to problems for the rest of the 
schooldays. 

During the second stage, the 
bereaved can frequently feel a sense 
of guilt. Usually, this is expressed 
by a statement which starts: “If only 
1... " The reason for the guilt may 
be totally unreasonable and may 
seem absurd to someone else. 

Although many fed guilt in the 
second stage of grief, others may 
feel anger. This may be directed at 


the person who has died: “How 
could she leave me with ail these 
problems?" 

Other people attribute blame for 
the death to a third party's incompe¬ 
tence or foolhardiness, and become 
set on some form of retribution. 

Within four or five months, in the 
normal grief response, the de¬ 
pressed mood lightens and the 
bereaved patients begin to resume 
their normal lives. They should be 
back on a normal mental plane 
within six months, able to cope with 
the office, factory or school. 

The grief response is considered 
abnormal if it lasts for more than 
six to eight months, or if the 
symptoms are abnormally severe. 
Even after this time, however, it is 
not unusual for it to return on the 
occasion of an anniversary. And it 


can sometimes happen that the 
grieving process beamies stuck in 
one of the stages. 

The feeling of numbness and 
unreality may last for many weeks 
or, for instance, anger induced by 
the second stage may remain for 
many years, so that the misery 
engendered by the death is never 
overcome. 

Provided that the grief remains 
within the normal limits, the treat¬ 
ment is to allow the person to talk, 
express their feelings and discuss 
their doubts. Some psychiatrists 
have found that the advice of 
professional counsellors is not al¬ 
ways as helpful as supposed. 

The way in which bereavement is 
dealt with inevitably determines (he 
long-term happiness and future 
stability of those who suffer from it 

In the case of Prince William, it 
may even decide the future of the 
monarchy. 


Masses 
after 
mother 
talks to 


priests 


By Shirley English 


THE Princess’S mother, 
Frances Shand Kydd. was 
being comforted by friends 
at her home on the Isle of 
Seil, near Oban, yesterday. 

Mrs Shand Kydd, 61. a 
devout Catholic, was in¬ 
formed of her daughter's 
death in the early hours. A 
police guard was placed 
outside her home. Candles 
were Ut ar her parish 
church, St Columba's Ca¬ 
thedral, Oban, and at Mrs 
Shand Kydd’s request two 
special Masses were 
offered. 

Father Sean MacAulay, 
the parish priest, said: “1 
put the television on and 
heard that Diana was 
injured. I phoned Frances 
at 4am. and Frances told 
me that Diana had been 
killed. 

“She had her friends 
with her who had driven 
down during the niphL A 
mother losing her child is a 
terrible thing. The death of 
a child knows no words we 
can say that will ever 
comfort a parent It can 
only be compared to Our 
Lady losing her child Je¬ 
sus." Father MacAulay 
added: "Frances is a very 
resilient woman with a 
strong faith and shell need 
those qualities." 

Mrs Shand Kydd. who 
left the Princess's father 
the late Earl Spencer in 
1969. was not at Mass 
yesterday, but Fattier Paul 
McAlinden told worship¬ 
pers: “Today we gather as 
a community m mourning 
for Diana, Princess of 
Wales. We pray particular¬ 
ly for her two young sons 
and of course for her 
mother, Frances, a parish¬ 
ioner in our community. It 
was her mother's wish that 
this Mass be offered for the 
repose of the soul of 
Diana.” 



Mrs Shand Kydd: not 
at Mass yesterday 
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Mother Teresa tells 


From Christopher Thomas 
IN DELHI 

MOTHER TERESA said the 
Princess was “like an ordinary 
housewife", conveying her be¬ 
lief ;har she was a simple 
{person, and a good wife and 
mother. 

"She helped me to help the 
poor and Thar's the most 
beauri/u] tiling." she said, 
revealing that the Princess 
had given money to her Mis¬ 
sionaries of Charity order. 

The order emphasises sim¬ 
plicity and poverty for its 
members, and the Princess, 
who knew the AJhanian-bom 
nun for five years, seemed ro 
empathise with its work. She 
embraced Aids babies and 
stroked the stumps of lepers, 
gestures that warmed Mother 
Teresa to her and made her a 
sensation on the Indian sub¬ 
continent. They never, howev¬ 
er, delved into personal issues 
or the Princess's private life. 

"I am very sorry to hear 
about the sudden' death of 
Princess Diana.” Mother Te¬ 
resa said, seated in a wheel¬ 
chair. “All the sisters and ( are 
praying for her and all the 
members of her family to 
know God's speed and peace 
and comfort in this moment." 

A sign in chalk has been 
erected at the order's head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta, declar¬ 
ing: “Please pray for rhe 
repose of the soul of Princess 
Diana." 

The two last met in June in 
New York. "She was very 
much concerned about the 
poor and her attitude towards 
the poor was good." Mother 
Teresa said. "That is why she 
came close to me. She came to 
Calcutta. She was taken to 
Sishu Bhavan Jan orphanage] 
where we have children fur 
adoption. We are fighting 
abortion with adoption. She 
was anxious to do something 
for the poor." 

She said that in conversa¬ 
tion they never dwelt on the 
subject of Ihe Princess's per¬ 
sonal life. “We never talked 
about her divorce. Most of the 
time we talked about how to 
love God and ask God to help 
us to love the poor. She was a 
very good wife and good 
mother of beautiful children." 

The Princess visited the sub¬ 
continent several rimes, meet¬ 
ing Pa than tribal chiefs on the 
Afghan border in Pakistan, 


Prayers said in 
sub-continent for 
‘good wife’who 
had turned he r 
attention to 
concern for 
aiding the poor 


holding slum babies in Calcut¬ 
ta, falling foul of hardline 
/nullahs in Rshawar. hug¬ 
ging cancer patients in La¬ 
hore, and stroking rhe stumps 
of lepers in Kathmandu, Che 
Nepalese capital, and 
Calcutta. 

She posed alone at the Taj 
Mahal, a monument to love, 
when her marriage was un¬ 
ravelling. In conversation in 
the British High Commission¬ 
er’s residence in Kathmandu, 
she told me of her intense 
dislike of the ceremonial side 
of her job and her joy at the 
international impact of sweep¬ 
ing Aids babies into her arms. 

Benazir Bhutto, the Former 
Pakistani Prime Minister, 
with whom die Princess got on 
well, expressed sorrow. “The 
death is indeed tragic, it is sad 
that such a promising and 
endearing person, whose life 
was dedicated to humanitar¬ 
ian causes, should have been 
cut down so abruptly." she 
said. Nawaz Sharif, the Paki¬ 
stani Prime Minister, ex¬ 
pressed sadness, especially for 
the Princess’s children. Inder 
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Kumar Gujral, the Indian 
Prime Minister, said he was 
shocked. In a message to rhe 
Prince af Wales. Mr Gujral 
declared: “We pray fur the 
peace of the departed soul. We 
in India knew her as a warm 
and compassionate person 
and recall her visit ro India 
with Your Royal Highness. 
Her humanitarian concern 
and activities won her world¬ 
wide admiration. I pray to 
God to give strength to Your 
Royal Highness and to Prince 
William and Prince Harry to 
bear up to this trial." 

Imran Khan, the former 
Pakistan cricket captain, said 
the Princess had “achieved 
unprecedented heights in the 
service of mankind". His wife 
Jemima, daughter of the late 
financier. Sir James Gold¬ 
smith. spoke of her horror at 
the Princess’s death. She was a 
friend of the Princess and 
played host to her on her last 
visit to Pakistan, when she 
toured a charity cancer hospi¬ 
tal opened by Mr Khan in 
honour of Ids late mother. 

“I'm horrified and lost for 
words," Mrs Khan said. "She 
was an amazing and remark¬ 
able woman, a loyal friend 
and genuine crusader who did 
a great deal for others." 

Mine-clearing officials in 
Afghanistan were dismayed. 
“It is very sad for demining 
programmes, not only in Af¬ 
ghanistan but for the whole 
world." Tahsin Disbudak. re¬ 
gional manager of United 
Nations mine-clearing opera¬ 
tions. said in Kabul. Mine- 
dearers would "remember her 
for ever". 

Afghanistan has ten million 
landmines: Cambodia even 
more. The Princess was in¬ 
strumental in raising world 
awareness of the mine crisis. 
She could not visit Afghani¬ 
stan because it was never safe 
enough, but she drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that 4O0.U00 
Afghans have been maimed 
by mines. 

Halo Trust, the British 
mine-clearing charity, whose 
work, in Afghanistan is inter¬ 
nationally respected, said it 
had lost its greatest supporter 
for a worldwide ban on 
landmines. It is a measure of 
the Princess's impact on the 
mines issue that tens of thou¬ 
sands of illiterate Afghans, 
hobbling on crutches, know 
her name. 



UN chief 


Mother Teresa, in her wheelchair at her order in Calcutta yesterday, expresses her sorrow at the 
Princess’s death. She commended the Princess for showing concern about giving help to the poor 


American newspapers express their sorrow and anger 


From Tunku V xraixarajan 
IN NEW YORK AND 
Bronwen Maddox 

IN WASHINGTON 

FROM The New York Times 
and The Washington Post to 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
and The Billings Gazette, 
America's newspapers gave 
their front pages over to 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

The time her death was 
announced, shortly after -4am 
in France, or 10pm US Eastern 
Standard Time, meant ihat all 
but the most laagardly of 
American newspapers could 
be remade completely for their 
later editions. 

The coverage in rhe New 
York Post was. perhaps, the 
rnost extensive. The tabloid, 
which ran a black-bordered 
front page that declared 
"World in shock: Diana is 
dead", devoted its first nine 
pages to the death of the 



utn cn-y mm. 


WORLD IN SHOCK 



Kiinin 

The front-page news across America yesterday 


Princess. Inside, in a mixture 
af news and commentary' the 
newspaper traced the tragedy 
from start to finish, describing 
it as “a grim fairy tale". In 


words that were echoed in 
every paper across America, 
from the stately metropolitan 
broadsheets to the small pro¬ 
vincial “Busies" and "En¬ 


quirers". the New York Past 
writers had harsli words for 
the "swarm of ruthless papa¬ 
razzi all chasing a million- 
dollar picture". 

The front-page headlines of 
The New York Times late 
editions said: "Diana Killed in 
a Car Accident in Paris: In 
Flight from Paparazzi — 
Friend Dies". 

Inside, in an obituary writ¬ 
ten by Warren Hoge, its 
London correspondent, the 
paper said: "The death at 36 of 
Diana. Princess of Wales, in a 
car crash in Paris, brought in a 
tragic close the fife of a woman 
who had gone from being a 
shy young sociery girl to one of 
the world* most glamorous 
women." 

The Los Angeles Times 
spoke of how the death of the 
Princess “brought w sudden, 
brutal end to a life tom with 
contradictions. An aristocratic 
beauty. whose fairytale mar¬ 


riage to the Prince of Wales 
crumbled in scandal that 
shook die foundations of rhe 
British Throne, she had lasted 
triumph and failure ... The 
death of Diana ... casts still 
another pall on the future of a 
British Crown that may grace 
the head of her eldest son. 
Prince William." 

The Dallas Morning News 
focused on the growing “anger 
towards photographers" that 
has followed the Princess’s 
death. The paper said: 
"Worldwide reaction to the 
death of Princess Diana and 
her companion Dodi Fayed in 
a Paris car crash was swift, 
sad and filled with revulsion 
toward the photographers 
who reportedly were hound¬ 
ing the couple." 

Ronald Dworkin. Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford 
University, said yesterday 
from hiv summer home in 
Martha's Vinevard that rhe 


First Amendment "makes if 
very difficult to have a general 
ban" on intrusive behaviour 
by the press and a ban "would 
cause tremedous constitution¬ 
al problems". He added that 
“without condoning" harass¬ 
ment, "people in America are 
more used to the idea that 
celebrity carries a price, the 
loss of privacy". 

As a limited measure, public 
figures can on occasion get 
court orders to keep named 
photographers or journalists 
ar a distance, a device Jackie 
Kennedy Onassis was once 
forced io empluy. 

But in Hollywood, which 
has dubbed the increasingly 
aggressive feud between celeb¬ 
rities and paparazzi "Siar 
Wars", celebrity lawyers are 
investigating whether they 
might be able to press for new 
California state legislation to 
protect privacy. 

The move has been pro¬ 


voked by a spate of incidents, 
many blamed on British pho¬ 
tographers, who are widely 
admired by Hollywood papa¬ 
razzi for their aggression 
honed in Fleet Street. On May 
I. Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
his wife Maria Shriver. Then 
pregnant, were forced off the 
road by two British photogra¬ 
phers when they were on their 
way to drop off their child at 
school. 

in March last year. Alec 
Baldwin won a victory for 
celebrities when he was ac¬ 
quitted of battery against a 
photographer who had tried ro 
take a picture of Kim 
Basinger, his wife, and their 
new baby. 

Such is the value of big- 
name stories that paparazzi 
often find it worth their while 
to hire their own planes and 
helicopters ro hover over wed¬ 
ding receptions or Saturday 
night parries. 



on mines 

By Oi'R Foreign Staff 

KOFI ANNAN, the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Secretary- 
General. led the tributes 
from humanitarian and 
charitable organisations 
yesterday, singling out for 
praise the Princess's “un¬ 
flinching commitment to 
the cause of hanning anti¬ 
personnel landmines”. 

He said: “Die Princess 
made a major contribution 
to alleviating suffering, es¬ 
pecially among the poor, 
the weak and the sick 
throughout the world. The 
tragedy has robbed the 
world of a consistent and 
committed voice for the 
improvement of the lives 
of suffering children.” 

Bosnian landmine vic¬ 
tims whom the Princess 
visited Iasi month were 
dismayed at her death. 
“My whole family is cry¬ 
ing.” said Plamenko Pri- 
ganica, a former soldier 
who lost his leg from a 
mine blast. “She came here 
to help us. She was a 
beautiful woman who did 
great work for mine 
victims." 

Johan van ver Merwe. 
manager of the UN 
landmine action centre 
project in Bosnia, said: “I 
don't know how the organ¬ 
isation she was involved 
in. the Landmine Survi¬ 
vors’ Network, wifi contin¬ 
ue to work without her." 

In Geneva. Kim Gar- 
don-Bates, the head of the 
international Committee 
of the Red Cross, said she 
had done a great deal “to 
popularise the campaign, 
to bring it ... into ihe 
homes of ordinary people 
around the world". 

Last year the Princess 
resigned as head of almost 
100 charities. It was a 
harsh blow for organ¬ 
isations that had relied on 
her as a magnet for dona¬ 
tions. She maintained 
links with just six charities 
— the National Aids Trust 
the Leprosy Mission, the 
English National Ballet 
Centrcpoinr. the charity 
for die homeless, the Royal 
Marsden Hospital in Lon¬ 
don, a leading cancer re¬ 
search centre and the 
Great Ormond Street Hos¬ 
pital for Children. 



Annan: tribute to 
her commitment 
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Clinton pays tribute to a compassionate woman 



Suppressing emotion. President Clinton expresses 
his sorrow over the death of the Princess 


‘I will always be glad that I knew the Princess’ 


WORLD REACTION 


By Our Foreign Staff 

MESSAGES of condolence 
poured in yesterday as the 
world reacted with shock and 
dismay ro news of rhe 
J’rineess's death; 

□ President Clinton, speak¬ 
ing on the island of Martha's 
Vineyard where he is on 
holiday, said: “We liked her 
very much. We admired her 
work for children, for people 
with Aids, for the cause of 
ending the scourge of 
landmines in the world and 
far her love for her children, 
William and Harry. For my¬ 
self. I will always be glad that 
1 knew the Princess." 

D Helmut Kohl, the German 
Chancellor, did not hesitate to 
condemn the media for its role 
in her death. “The Princess is 
also ihe victim of an increas¬ 
ingly bruiai and unscrupulous 
competition between sections 
of the media," he said. “The 
terrible accident and her death 
should at last give those in 
positions of responsibility in 
the media to think about whut 
they have been doing." The 
Chancellor praised the Prin¬ 
cess for her “open nature and 
her engagement in humani¬ 
tarian causes". 

□ President Chirac of France 
described her as “a young 
woman of our times, warm, 
full of life and generosity". 
Lionel Jospin. Ihe Prime Min¬ 
ister. said the Princess was a 
woman loved by the people. 


□ Luciano Pavarotti, rhe Ital¬ 
ian Tenor, saluted the Princess 
as "a beautiful symbol of 
harmony and love for all the 
world". 

□ President Yeltsin's office in 
Moscow put out a statement 
saying he was profoundly 
shocked. “Her huge contribu¬ 
tion to charity' both in Britain 
and abroad is universal know¬ 
ledge." a statement said. 
"Many exceptional projects 

that touched the fives of ordi¬ 
nary people have been put into 
practice in Russia with her 
direct participation." 

□ Jim Bulger. the New Zea¬ 
land Prime Minister, extended 
condolences on behalf of all 



Kohl: praise for 
humanitarian work 


New Zealanders to the Royal 
Family, with "a great sense of 
sadness". 

[1 John Howard. Australian 
Prime Minister, said: “It is a 
very tragic and untimely acci¬ 
dent and our thoughts are 
particularly with her two 
sons." 

□ President Mandela of 
South Africa said the Princess 
had been an ambassador for 
victims of landmines, war 
orphans, rhe sick and need)’ 
throughout the world, "f met 
her when she visited our 
country earlier this year and 
was Tremendously impressed. 
“We are all devastated by the 
news of ihe death of Princess 



Pavarotti: a “beautiful 
symbol of harmony” 


Diana .. who was the best 
ambassador for Great Britain. 
She will be sadly missed as a 
warm, compassionate and 
caring person.'" 

D Tung Oiee-hwa. Hong 
Kung's Chief Executive, ex¬ 
pressed hj.s “deep shock and 
sadness" while King 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cam¬ 
bodia said: “l am very sad. 
She was a go»td friend and I 
send my deepest condolences." 

□ Binyamm Netanyahu, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, sent a 
letter of condolence to Tony 
Blair in which he said: "The 
Princess was a woman of 
grace, beauty and charm. She 
represented Britain with no¬ 
bility and warmth, and she 
captured die imagination of 
millions throughout the world 
with her dedication to her 
children and to innumerable 
worthy causes." 

D President Ramos of rhe 
Philippines extended his sym¬ 
pathy for The deaths of the 
Princess and Dodi Fayed. “We 
offer sympathy and condo¬ 
lences of our country and 
people to the families of both 
for this very sad incident. 

□ In Cairo. Union flags flew 
at half mast as Egyptians 
expressed shock at rhe death»>f 
the Princess and their count Io¬ 
nian. Dodi Fayed. The official 
til-Ahmm newspaper carried 
a photograph of the couple 
laughing and swimming re¬ 
cently in Jhe Mediterranean 
Sea. 



Acclaiming the Princess of Wales's work for the rick. 
President Mandela recalls her visit to South Africa 
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^ ^ .... , . m r tn n~ rn t rfffpHi' hni silentlv. her stepmother Raine 

The fates conspired to ensure the daughter of adoomed 
marriage with an unhappy childhood shou ld never 
finH fulfilment in a fairytale, writes Alan Hamilton 
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F rom the moment of her 
birth on July 1. Idol, 
omens for the life of 
Lady Diana Spencer 
were inauspicious. The 
stars were ill-conjoined for a boun¬ 
cy of contentment, fulfilment or 

evenofluek. .. . , 

A memory that stuck with her 
throushout her life was the sound 
of crunching gravel: it was the 
sound of her mother's footsteps on 
ihe drive of Park House, the 
Spencer family home in Norfolk, as 
she packed Iter belongings m a car 

and drove out of her family's life. 
Diana, sitting bewildered and 
frightened at the foot of the stairs. 

was six years old. 

ti was intended us a trial separa¬ 
tion. but it was. in f act - l ^ e en . 0 

Lord and Udy Altlwrr's marnage 
which hud been sanctified in West¬ 
minster Abbey 14 years before 
Diana's overwhelming sense ot 
isolation and betrayal was com- 
oounded by her mother's departure 
coinciding with the sudden loss of 
her two elder sisters to hoarding 
school. The sense of deprivanon she 
carried for die rest of her life 
explains much of her facility for 
physical contact with the sick and 

the dvina. , .. ... 

Bur even before her family life 
was shattered, the fates were 
looking unkindly on Diana Ah 
though by no means an unwanted 
child, her arrival in the world 
provokeil a sense of anticlimax 
rather than rejoicing. 

viscount Althorp was the heir to 
a family that had grown immensely 
rich on the hack or the medieval 
wool trade. Although no longer in 
Die first rank of wealth, they wrere 
,-till a family of substance. Diana 
was bom with the silver spoon in 
her mouth, but the spoon held a 

drop of gall. j 

As with all men of his rank and 
posirinn. Viscount Althorp gready 

Erf a mate heir. Bu, hi* 

the former Frances Roche.had 
produced two girls. Then, atlashin 

i%0. she gave birth to a boy.John. 
But'the child lived only ten J\°^ t 
Ladv Althorp was quickly pregnant 
aetun. but die result was another 
oirl. So convinced were the paints 
fliai ii would be a boy they had not 
even considered any girls names, 
and it took them a week to settle on 

tfiUTiJS 

he lived, she would have been bom 
a , a |j. “| was the girl who was 

supposed to be a boy." slw would 
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WUh her brother. Charles, in Berkshire in 1968, aged seven 


remark in later Y^rs-A malehrir. 
Charles, was eventually bom mree 
years after Diana, but the Althorp 
marriage was none the less 

doomed. . ■ 

The divorce was ammonious in 
the extreme, with Diana and her 
siblings pawns in an unseern£ 
battle for custody. The atmesphere 
was further poisoned by her moth¬ 
er being named as the other 
woman in the divorce of Peter 
Shand-Kydd. a wa paper manu- 
facturer. Unusually. \iscounL 
Althorp wn custody. 

Johnnie Spencer, who 
to the earldom on the death of hi* 
father in 1975 and moved his family 

“w the ancestral Nonhampton- 
shire seat at Althorp. seemed lo 
dote on his children, with Diana his 
favourite. But in the long run. his 
success in the custody battle direct¬ 
ed little happiness in the wayof his 
youngest daughter. In [he ahsence 
of a mother Diana was looked after 
by a succession of nannies, few ot 
whom stayed in the job for long. 


One was sacked when it was 
discovered that she punished the 
children by slipping laxatives into 
their food. Another was dismissed 
for beating Diana over the head 
with a wooden spoon. And all tne 
while, from her fiat in BelgraA™- 
the children's mother battled to 
retain some of their affections. 

Following her sisters to west 
Heath boarding school. Diana lor a 
while appeared happy enough, it 
somewhat overshadowed in uwei- 
lect and achievement by her oWer 
siblings. Bur even then a fresh 
source of unhappiness was lunon* 
in the wings, in the shape ot the 
Countess of Dartmouth. 

Diana had never cared much for 
Althorp. finding it cold, echoing 
and formal in comparison with the 
much homelier Park House. But 
rhe (amilv home became a greai 
deal more unwelcoming wth the 
arrival in 1^77 of its new chatelaine. 

Siep-parenis are. almost by 
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The "fairytale" marriage; the Prince and Princess's wedding on July 29.1981, and their kiss on the balcony of Buckingham Palace, were watched by the biggesr television audience in British history 


Massimo Sambucceti/EPA 


Continued from page S 

definition, a difficulty for children, 
but Raine Spencer was in a class of 
her own. The daughter of the 
romantic novelist Barbara 
Cartland. Raine maintained the 
family tradition of larger-than-life 
personality. 

Her achievements at Althorp 
were many, including putting the 
estate on a sounder financial 
footing and nursing Earl Spencer 
through a near-fatal cerebral 
haemorrhage. But the children, 
particularly Diana and her youn¬ 
ger brother Charles, came deeply to 
resent her bossiness, the hold she 
appeared to have over cheir father, 
and the insensitive way in which 
she “restored" their family home, 
selling off treasured heirlooms and 
paintings, often at giveaway prices. 

Diana's sweet nature held her 
true feelings in check, but only for 
so long. At a rehearsal for her 
brother's wedding in IQS9. Raine 
refused to speak to Diana's mother 
Frances despite being seated next 
to her. Diana finally lei loose her 
pent-up indignation and gave her 
stepmother a very public dressing- 
down for her total lack of feeling. 

Relations between Diana and 
her overpowering stepmother 
reached their nadir during Earl 
Spencer's illness. As he lay in a 
coma. Raine did her best to prevent 
his children visiting him. and they 
had to sneak in while her back was 
turned. Earl Spencer survived, but 
in the view of his children it was 
small thanks to his wife. 

It was shortly before the earl’s 
illness, and not long after he had 
married Raine at a quiet register 
office ceremony, that a chance 
meeting took place which had the 
potential to transform Diana's 
childhood of unhappiness into an 
adulthood of fame, fortune and — 
most important of all — fulfilment. 
How bright the omens appeared to 
be. But it was to bring bitter 
disillusionment and. in the end. 
terrible tragedy. 

Diana first met the world's most 
eligible bachelor in the middle of a 
ploughed field on the Althorp 
estate, where a shoot was in 
progress. The Prince of Wales was 
at the rime taking something of an 
interest in Diana’s elder sister 
Sarah, and the lb-year-old Diana, 
unprepossessing in anorak and 
wellingtons, had been brought 
along simply to make up the 
numbers. She was not impressed, 
and many years later recalled 
thinking what a sad man he was. 
At that first meeting, there was no 
hint of the romance to come. Bui 
events began to move inexorably, 
although imperceptibly.towards a 
match.’Diana's sister Jane married 
Robert (now Sir Robert) Feliowcs. 
then an assistant private secretary 
to the Queen, thus bringing rhe 


Spencers into much closer contact 
with the Royal Family. And two 
elderly ladies began to plot. 

Queen Elizabeth rhe Queen 
Mother was well aware that her 
grandson was a ditherer about 
women, and at the age of 30 still 
showed no sign of picking a bride 
and siring an heir. One of her 
closest and longest-standing 
friends was Ruth. Lady Fermoy. 
who lived near Sandringham and 
who happened to have a grand¬ 
daughter named Lady Diana 
Spencer. 

What part, if any. those two 
grandees played in bringing the 
couple together has never been 
fully explained, but it is inconceiv¬ 
able they did not discuss the 
matter. They undoubtedly encour¬ 
aged it. and may even have 
dropped hints in the right ears. 

T hat a romance was in 
progress was confirmed 
by an alert tabloid re¬ 
porter scanning the 
banks of the River Dee 
at Balmoral during the Royal 
Family's summer holiday there in 
1930. Through his binoculars he 
spotted Charles in the company of a 
girl he identified as Diana Spencer: 
from that moment, Diana became 
the most newsworthy woman on 
earth, and media interest in her 
never waned for a single day for the 
rest of her life. 

The engagement sent die media 
into paroxysms of sentimentality. 
Diana was loved For being so 
ordinary, for living in a flat and 
shopping at Marks & Spencer. She 
seemed beguilingly shy. completely 
devoid of the braying characteris¬ 
tics of the average Sloane Ranger. 
People found they could relate to 
her. whereas her husband-to-be as 
heir Jo the throne came from a 
different planet one with extremely 
rarefied air. 

Few voices were raised in cau¬ 
tion. such was the momentum of 
the fairytale bandwagon. Yet it was 
an unlikely match. He was more 
than 12 years her senior, serious of 
mind and with a Cambridge de¬ 
gree. He had had more contact with 
die outside world than heirs ro the 
throne before him. but he still 
inhabited a world whose ways, 
customs, duties and responsibilities 
were far beyond the grasp of 
outsiders. He was also in love with 
someone else. 

She. on the other hand, was a 
fun-loving, kind-hearted girl with 
five O level failures, u pretty smile- 
good pedigree and virtually no 
experience of men. Ai Iheir engage¬ 
ment press conference and 
photocall, the couple appeared 
rather solemn for a pair supposedly 
in love, but lhe world merely put it 
down to Charles's ponderous na¬ 
ture and Diana's fright at such 
instant .stardom. We now know 


i 



that far deeper undercurrents were 
at work. 

But nothing amid spoil the sense 
of occasion of the big day. The 
country treated it as a national 
holiday, huge crowds lined the 
processional route in London, and 
the highly theatrical wedding cere¬ 
mony in St Paul's was watched 
around the world by the biggest 
television audience in history. 

Yet the very next day. on die first 
morning of their honeymoon at 
Broadlands. the Mounibanen es¬ 
tate in Hampshire. Charles was 
seen by the watching cameramen to 
rise early, pick up a salmon rod. 
and go fishing in the River Test. 
Diana, a naive sir! just turned 20. 
had the highest romantic expecta¬ 
tions of marriage. After the tur¬ 
moils of her early life, she was in 
search of certainties: she needed a 
man to love, and she needed to be 
loved. But. in a cruel reversal of the 
fain tale, she kissed her Prince and 
he turned into a frog. 

The dream was not long in 
tuniing sour, even in public. From 
the beginning Diana had been 
deeply distressed by ihe constant 
arrenrion of photographers, and she 
reached the end of her tether when 
she was pictured in a bikini five 
months pregnant on a beach in the 
Bahamas. But the stresses in 
private were infinitely greater. 

She knew from the beginning of 
Camilla Parker Bowles, bur fried to 
convince herself, without much 
success, that the relationship with 
Charles was ancient history . Her 
husband appears in have done little 
to hide his continuing affair, even 
appearing at dinner during their 
honeymoon cruise un Briuinnia 
wearing a new pair of cufflinks 
engraved with two letters C. 

the public life into which she 
had hcen so suddenly thrust from a 
previous existence of total obscurity 
was a parallel factor which came 
close to breaking her spirit. After 
the eventual and inevitable cnllapse 
of her marriage, she claimed that 
she had had next to no help or 
guidance from courtiers, or front 
other members of the Royal Fam¬ 
ily. on how to cope with her new' 
existence, and not even much from 
her husband. 

Above all else, she felt utterly and 
hopelessly alone. Yet somehow she 
still managed to present a brave 
face to the public, who little guessed 
that from the first days of her 
marriage, extremes of unhappiness 
and nervousness had driven her to 
the eating disorder of bulimia. Thar 
she was so ill-equipped for her new 
life, and so out of her depth with no 
one apparently prepared to throw 
her a lifeline, led within the first 
year of marriage to several half¬ 
hearted shows of attempted suicide, 
including throwing herself down¬ 
stairs and (bursting her wrists 
through a gla-ss cabinet. 


S he was acclaimed on all 
sides as the "human" 
Princess, hut down-to- 
earth human contact 
was precisely what she 
was lacking. The formality of royal 
family life was something she 
found herself unable tu cope with. 

Dutifully, she quickly cave birth 
to an heir, one of the few events in 
their married life that appeared to 
brine deep and genuine pleasure to 
both Another snn soon followed 
and to the end of her life her 
children remained the only con¬ 
stant stars in Diana’s firmament. 

But the public facade began to 
crack early. On official appear¬ 
ances together, particularly 
abroad. Charles began ro show 
small signs of irritation that his 


wife was catching all the attention, 
while he wa> forced tu play second 
fiddle. Public and press were far 
more imeres ted in her frocks dun 
his worthy words. She dressed to 
kill, but in the early years at least 
she did not otherwise go out of her 
wav to upstage her husband. 

There were other telltale signs 
ihjt all was not well. She became 
painfully thin and on at least two 
occasions on overseas visits she 
fainted - plain evidence in hind¬ 
sight of that bulimia was exercising 
its hold on her. 

But. for the lime being, rhe couple 
kept lhe royal show on the road, 
travelling the world and receiving 
unbounded adulation wherever 
they went. The Princess won wide¬ 
spread prai.se for mixing easily 


with the poor and the sick; she 
achieved more than any amount of 
propaganda and medical education 
o.iuld do when she visited a leprosy 
hospital in Indonesia and touched 
Pie patients’ withered limbs, port¬ 
ing that the disease is nm conta¬ 
gious and there is no need for 
its sufferers in he isolated from 
Mviviy. 

That all was noi wdl behind the 
facade was shown in the late 
summer of l‘.«7. when marks flew 
alone (u Balmoral and stayed there 
for a month, leaving his wife and 
children behind at Ken>tn’jii.in 
Fiiiuce. Official sjxikesnien Were 
forced into makine feeble excuses 
about him being exiremdv hus\ 
managing the estate. 

Hie couple were reunited when 


jft'-y "ere persuaded to visit homes 
in West Wales that had been 
damaged by funding. They arrived 
separately, left separately for differ¬ 
ent dcsiinaiii.ui!. and. during the 
leu hours they spent ingel her, they 
appeared not to exchange a single 
word. 

Tlie marriage never recovered, 
and the couple >|vcnr more and 
ran re rime apart. Charles burying 
himself at Highsrove and associat¬ 
ing with a set of local friends who 
included, inevitably, Camilla 
Parker Bowles. 

By |USK. Diana appeared at (as* 
!o have conic in terms with her 
ritual i«»n. helped by two events. She 
surprised herself hy how well she 

Continued on page 13 
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Legends forged by 
an untimely death 


By Daniel McGrory 

EVERYONE will for ever re¬ 
member where they were when 
they first heard of ihe death of 
Diana. Princess of Wales. The 
sense of shock and loss will be 
compared ro that November day 
in Dallas in 1963 when President 
Kennedy was assassinated. In 
untimely death legends are bom. 

There will be many compari¬ 
sons made in the coming days, 
nor least with the public adula¬ 
tion enjoyed by Eva Reran. who 
died of cancer aged 33 and who 
was more popular than her 
husband. Juan Peron. the Argen¬ 
tine President. 

Most tragic of all will be the 
comparison with Princess Grace 
of Monaco, a beauty who trans¬ 
formed a monarchy and who was 
feted for the way that she touched 
the lives of all those she met. 

Like Diana. Princess Grace 
married into a royal establish¬ 
ment that doubt¬ 
ed her suitability. .jJM± 

But Monaco rec- 
ognised that Prin- * 
cess Grace 
brought glamour -v-s 

and popularity to \& fix 
the miniature 
Mediterranean 
principality. 

Princess Grace CJ- 

was 52 when she 
was killed in a car 
crash in France 
on September 15. 

1982. Both Prin- 

cesses had held - —^ — 

the media in Princess ( 
thrall, often dis¬ 
guising the private despair at 
their unhappy marriages. 

As an actress Grace Kelly had 
entranced Hollywood and had 
been romantically linked to many 
of her leading men, including 
Frank Sinatra? Her wedding on 
the French Riviera to Prince 
Rainier on April 19, 1956 was 
attended by more than 1.200 
guests. A measure of her popular¬ 
ity was that the ceremony was 
one of die first events to be 
televised around die world. 

Soon after her marriage. Prin¬ 
cess Grace was to confess how 
difficult she found the transition 
to royal life and the strain of 
becoming the most photographed 
woman in the world. The packs of 
photographers that the film-mak¬ 
er Federico Fellini had described 
as paparazzi in his film La Dolce 
Vila, would pursue Princess 
Grace, as in a different genera¬ 
tion they did more aggressively 
with Diana. A new photograph of 


Princess Grace: feted 


Princess Grace was guaranteed 
to raise the circulation of any 
publication bur. like Diana, she 
recognised her position made her 
in part “a public property’”. 

Both women remained only too 
aware of the hostility of some in 
the establishment that they mar¬ 
ried into but their reaction was to 
win the public’s affection and to 
work tirelessly for charities. Both 
confessed that at times they felt 
close to breaking point and were 
determined to sliield their child¬ 
ren from the intrusion that they 
had co suffer. 

Jackie Kennedy chose to deal 
with increased mkiia attention in 
the aftermath of her husband’s 
assassination by becoming a near 
recluse. Pursued by the camera 
lens everywhere she went, the 
President’s widow eventually 
soughi the protection of Aristotle 
Onassis. a wealthy foreign busi¬ 
nessman. just as most recently 
Diana had enjoyed the compan¬ 
ionship of Dodi 
Fayed, who she 
felt could support 
her lifestyle but 
also offer sancru- 
ary from those 
that were pursu- 

Unlike Eva Ps- 
■ Vjfizfc ron, Diana insisr- 

Q ed that she never 

SHp sought to use her 

ivn popularity for 

political ends. 
She was dis- 
tressed that her 
— LC .——3 m osi recent sup- 

ace: feted port for a ban on 

landmines was 
interpreted by some MPs as 
interfering in government mat¬ 
ters. Politicians though realised 
the advantage of appearing to 
have the Princess on their side, 
which is why Tony Blair invited 
her to Chequers, and several of 
his ministers were sent to brief 
her at Kensington Palace. 

Diana was only too aware of 
the transience of fame. She was 
disturbed that in some circles 
there were deliberate efforts 
made to undermine her work and 
her popularity. She referred to 
what she called the “English 
disease" of wanting to pull her 
from the pedestal of popularity. 

She conceded that she had 
turned to a variety of figures who 
suffered a similar fate to see how 
they coped. Often there was 
surprise at her choice of confi¬ 
dantes. such as her recent invita¬ 
tion to the comedian Michael 
Barrymore to discuss how he had 
dealt with press hostility. 


Separate ways: at a memorial service in Korea during a Far East tour in November 1992 
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Statement of loneliness: in 


^^^^aUowed hersHfto be phorographed ouLsrderhe Taj Mahal, a shrine to marital love 


United front Prince William's first day at Eton in 1995. with his housemaster, Andrew Galley 
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of Diana, P^iNGESs of Wales 


She was happiest when she was giving 


Tom Walker in 
Sarajevo recalls 
an evening when 
the Princess was 
able to behave like 
a normal person 








A! 


A t her final meal in Bosnia, 
Diana, Princess of Wales, free 
of the photographers who 
hounded her every move, 
jokai about her family life and spoke 
with warmth and sympathy of the 
landmine victims she had come to visit 
There were no direct mentions of Dodi 
Fayed, but justa few hints of the doomed 
happiness they shared. On their holiday 
this summer in St Tropez, the Princess 
said, the coupfe had had privacy, but 
“only when we sailed at night". 

The deep love of her sons William and 
Harry was evident in every mention of 
them. St Tropez, she said, had provided 
a few surprises for Harry. Attracted by 
the stunning beauties of a waterfront 
bar, Hany called his mother over, only 
for her to have to point out that William 
had discovered StTropez s most famous 
transvestite haunt. 

“He was so fascinated we had to look 
in there every night of the week," she 
said. “He’s 13 going on 20." 

K was a small dinner arranged by the 
Landmine Survivors’ Network at the 
Vezir’s Elephant hotel in a quiet 
backstreet of Travnik. in centra] Bosnia. 
There were no more than a dozen people 
with the Princess, and the The Times 
was lucky enough to scrape an invitation 
at the last minute. Lord Deedes of The 
Daily Telegraph, who had chaperoned 
the Princess through the media traps 
that awaited her in Bosnia as the Dodi 
affair came to light, said dial questions 
were to be kept strictly off that subject 
Sky Television, which was blaring out 
just that in the background, was 
switched off. 

The Princess wore jeans and a white 
shirt The rigours of long journeys on 
Bosnia’s pitted roads and the ever* 
present threat of media intrusion had 
left her tired bat cheerful, and as the 
evening wore on and course upon course 
of Bosnian fare arrived, she managed to 
shed die strait}acket of protocol that 
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The Princess with Chris Benett and his wife, Sandrine. and behind them Tom Walker of The Times , with, left, a Bosnian aid -worker, after their dinner at an hotel in Travnik, central Bosnia 


prevented her from becoming the nor¬ 
ma] person she often longed to be. 

“I need those guys like a hole in the 
head," she remarked of the British 
tabloids, out there somewhere in die 
Bosnian darkness. As more Bosnian 
food was put before her, she gamely 
tried every course, although she did 
become weary of the Kajmak, a Bosnian 
cream cheese; that accompanied every¬ 
thing: “Oh. not that again." 

As Lord Deedes tried to keep the 
conversation focused on the clearing of 




landmines, she spoke of her wish to 
return to the Serb territories of Bosnia. 
Originally scheduled to visit Bosnia 
with the Red Cross, the trip had been 
cancelled because die Princess would 
have bad the embarrassment of meeting 
the president of the Bosnian Serb Red 
Cross, Lfljana Karadzic, wife of the 
world’s most wanted war crimes suspect 
The Princess said that she- hoped to 
visit Afghanistan and Georgia and also 
to become involved in work for the 
mentally handicapped and depressed. 


Several times she mentioned her 
battles with “the Establishment" and her 
loathing for some Conservative MPs 
opposed to banning landmines. “I 
always have those ghastly Conservatives 
at my throat" she said. She spoke with 
admiration of Martin Bell and his 
campaign to dean up politics; and of 
Martin Bell’s daughter. "Isn’t she drop 
dead gorgeous?" she said. 

Chris Rennet, a journalist now work¬ 
ing for the International Crisis Group in 
Bosnia, told die Princess about the 







enthusiasm of his parents for her 
marriage to the Prince of Wales: he 
described in detail how his family 
travelled around Europe that summer 
with Charles and Diana signs on their 
car. They were so happy at the time, he 
said. “Weren’t we all?" the Princess 
remarked. 

At the end of the evening she 
cheerfully gave autographs and posed 
for photographs for Bosnian newspa¬ 
pers. She took away to read Mr Bennefs 
Yugoslavia's Bloody Collapse. 




“I regretted she was a princess 
because you can’t get to know a princess 
like a nice person, which is what she is," 
said Anna Husarska, a Polish colleague 
of Mr Bennetand a staff member of The 
New Yorker. 

Ms Husarska said that she saw the 
Princess again the next day at Sarajevo 
airport, where she dreaded having her 
photograph taken among 100 French 
soldiers. As she left she was carrying Mr 
Bennefs book. “I've already read it.” she 
said, with a wink. 
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In Angola DB Januaiy, backing the Red Cross campaign for a landmines ban Juda Ngwenya/Reuter 
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Contained from page 10 

coped with the crisis surrounding 
the death in a skiing acrident at Klosters 
of Hugh Lindsay, a dose friend of the 
Prince, and the near-death of the Prince 
himself. And, in a particularly satisfying 
moment of catharsis, she confronted Mrs 
Parker Bowles af a birthday party a™ 3 
had it out with her. 

As Diana herself said in her Panorama 
interview,, the marriage had become 
crowded with three people in it From that 
moment it was dead- Her most public 
statement of her situation was to make 
sure she was photographed, alone, in 
front of the Taj Mahal, a shrine raised to 
marital love. 

in an attempt to recover her self-esteem, 
she consulted gurus, fortune-tellers and 
astrologers. She made a determined 
attempt to beat her bulimia. She threw 


tnarooierpuuiii. ugui« 

away from- Sometimes she invited public¬ 
ity, sometimes she went incognito at dead 
of night to hold the hands of the dying. 

Diana went in search of a new' role, but 
never folly found it. She did, however, 
find a new mar, James Hewm, with 
whom she had an affair, but who m the 
end dumped her. The strains of public 
life, far from receding, merely increased 
with the rising speculation over her 
marriage and her future. She found the 
constant press vigilance over any sign of a 
new man in her life intolerable. Once 

again, she was deeply lonely. 

Her feeling of isolation and njlnerabih- 
tv caused her to make a tearful public 
announcement that she was withdrawing 
from public life, blaming constant press 
intrusion. She did not renre from public 


life; she merely tried to streamline her 
portfolio of patronages and interests, 
hoping to concentrate on a select few that 
would fulfil her desire to be a queen of 
hearts. 

Within hours of the screening of her 
BBC interview in which she both con¬ 
fessed to adultery and stated her ambas¬ 
sadorial ambition, she flew to Argentina 
to visit hospitals. The trip turned out to 
have been rhe result of a private invitation 
from a medical charily in Buenos Aires, 
with no input by the British Government, 
but she still managed to secure a lunch 
imitation from the Argentinian presi¬ 
dent, Carlos Menem. Diana achieved 
success, although not in the eyes of some 
Tory politicians, when she took up the 
cause of landmines. Her visit to Angola, a 
countrv infested with mines after its 
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Continued on page 14 The Princess meets casualties of landmines at a centre near the Angolan capital, Luanda Joao Silva/AP 
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Continued from page 13 

lengthy civil war, was a consider¬ 
able triumph and brought the issue 
of unexploded mines to world 
attention, attention she capitalised 
on with a trip to Bosnia on the same 
quest 

The formal announcement of the 
couple's separation'll John Major 
in die House of Commons in 1992. 
the last straw in the Queen's annus 
horribilis, brought her no pleasure. 
She did not want divorce, hoping 
that some reccmdliarion might be 


possible. But, after a great deal of 
dithering and heel-dragging by her 
husband, ended only by a demand 
from the Queen for positive action 
one way or die other, the divorce 
went through last year. 

Diana was now a free woman, 
but being lhe world's most desir¬ 
able divorcee is an awesome bur¬ 
den ' to carry. Conducting a 
romance is near-impossible when 
the lenses of the world’s paparazzi 
are trained on one's every move. 
She said recently that were it not 
for her children, she would go and 


Eve permanently abroad. Such a 
warn would have solved nothing. 

Jacqueline Kennedy, finding her¬ 
self the world’s most famous wid¬ 
ow, opted for the security, and 
physiol protection of life with 
Aristotle Onassis. Diana formed a 
relationship with Dodi Fayed, a 
man whose wealth meant that he 
could offer a degree of Onassis- 
style security with his villas and 
guards. 

But those inauspicious omens 
were still haunting Diana. She was 
dearly quite happy for the world to 


-know about her new beau, even 
though she had chosen the son of a 
man who attempted to win respect¬ 
ability by buying Harrods but who 
had been refused a British passport 
and who contributed to the down¬ 
fall of the last government with his 
revelations about cash provided by 
him to MPS. 

Had it been allowed to continue, 
the relationship with Dodi Fayed 
would probably have ended in 
tears. Sadly, it ended in terrible 
tragedy. Even in her death, the 
fates were unkind to Diana. 





T he last few weeks in the 
life of Diana. Princess of , 
Wales, were the happiest 
she has experienced in 
recent years, according to her 
friends (Emma Wilkins writes). 
The growing love affair with Dodi 
Fayed was the Princess's most 
serious relationship since the an¬ 
nouncement of her divorce from 
the Prince of Wales last year. 

The Princess, who had already 
introduced Mr Fayed to her sons, 
was photographed only a few 
days before her death splashing 
about in the Mediterranean with 
the heir to the Harrods fortune. 

The pictures — inevitably taken 
by a paparazzo photographer — 
showed a carefree Princess with 
an adoring Mr Fayed dearly at 


Fayed’s generosity 


ease in each other's company. 

Although the Princess had be¬ 
come friendly witii several men 
alter her separation hum the 
Prince — most particularly .the 
heart surgeon Hasnat Khan —' 
Mr Fayed was special. Even the 
accusations of Kelly Fisher, his 
“jilted" former girlfriend, failed to 
daunt the Princess in her determ¬ 
ination to continue the romance, 
i Since the affair became serious 
during a holiday in Sr Trppez last 
month witii Mohamed Al Fayed, 
tiie Princess took three further 
trips abroad with his son. ; 

First, they cruised off Sardinia, 
then Mr Fayed. 41, flew her to 
Paris to visit the Duke and 
Duchesss of Windsor’s former 
home, and most recently the 
couple mused again around the 
Mediterranean before flying 


home via the Rkz in Paris. It was 
Mr Fayed’s kindness and generos¬ 
ity that tite Princess found so 
appealing.' The couple, inel ten 
yeaigs ago at a polo match at 
Windsor but it was not until Juty 
chir/yetr thaMhey beogne «pe* 
aafljMosei *" ~ - 

When the. Princess returned, 
home to Kensington Palace she 
told friends that the trip pprMr Al 
Fayed’s £15million yacht,: the 
JmutaEwas the happfestWiday' 
she had hadfor years. Mr Fayed, 


Hewitt she “adored" him 


a Hollywood fltnxproducer, was 
already a friend at the Princess’s 
stepmother Raine, CoSitess de 
Chambrun. The countess* who 
was in Venice when she reravedr 
news of the Princess* death. 

. adored: Mr Fayed, praising his 
kindness, generosity and gentle¬ 
ness. 

• Mr Bayed, who has a 
sdjf-effaang nature despite his 
playboy image, was 'married in 
W86 to an American modd,. 
Suzanne Gregard. The relation¬ 
ship -ended in divorce eight 
months later. 

■ al phe Princess’s friendship with 
Wr Khan, 36, stemmed from his 
work as a heart. surgeon at 
Hartfield Hospital and the Royal 
Brompton hospitals. The abDity cf 
Dr^anardhiscolieaffl tePr^^ 

•wfiia the Princess visited Dr 
Khans .farafly during a parity 
trip to Pakistan earlier tiaft year, 
there was press specnktfouaboitt 
the nature of their friendship. 1 Dr 
Khan,: who has never spoken 

about the extern of his relationship 

with the Princess, was said to be 
deeply shocked and distraught 
yesterday.’. 

The'Princess admitted her love 
aflsSrywith James, Hewitt m her 


Glamorous figure who turned 
heads towards good causes 

T he Princess’s captivating 
beauty was obvious from 
the moment she came to 
public attention. What 
changed over the years was her 
ability to project that beauty, 
becoming in effect her own image 
maker (Grace Brad berry writes!. 

Though the endless attention 
paid by others to her clothes and 
her hairstyle may have bored her, 
she was aware that it was partly 
her glamour that made her such a 
powerful figurehead for charities 
and campaigns. 

One of her final acts of generos¬ 
ity was to auction 79 of her dresses 
for the Aids Crisis Trust and The 
Royal Marsden Hospital Cancer 
Fund in June. She took immense 
trouble to produce the pictures for 
the Christie’s catalogue and the 
pre-publicity, thus ensuring that 
the maximum amount of money 
would be raised. 

She sal for two photographers, 
first for the Earl of Snowdon, who 
produced the formal pictures for 
the catalogue, and then for Mario 
Testina a Peruvian fashion pho¬ 
tographer, whose stunning, infor¬ 
mal shots of the Princess 
appeared in Vanity Fair in July. 

It was Ae Princess’s idea to bring 
along to this second shoot an 
entirely new dress — a silvery 
satin column by Versace. She 
appeared on the magazine cover 
wearing this, creating a far more 
modern image than if she had 
worn one of her dresses from the 
1980s. Nevertheless, the auction 
was another boost for the British 
designers she had supported 
throughout her marriage and 
afterwards — notably Bruce 
Oldfidd. Amanda Wakdey, Vic¬ 
tor Edelstein and Catherine 
Walker. 

The stunning dothes were only 
a very small part of the Princess’s 
allure. She had an ability to 
radiate warmth, both in front of 
tiie camera lens and in person, 
and her charisma owed as much 
to her personality as to her good 
looks. 

As she grew older, sbe became 
increasingly aware of this glam¬ 
orous appeal and tried to enhance 
it when it was needed and subdue . 
it when it might be ina ppropri ate. 

At charity, events, particularly in 
America, she used it to file foil — 
at a charity ball in Chicago fast 
Jimer then fast September at a 
"breast cancer fundraising gala in 
Washington. Her presence en¬ 
abled organisers to charge up to 
£1,000 a ticket 

But the Christie's auction was ' 
intended to signal a switch to¬ 
wards a more serious public 
image. Ultimately, some of the 
most enduring pictures may well 
be those of the. Princess, plainly 
dressed , in trousers and shirt 
walking across a minefield in 
Angola. Even as she took such a 
risk, she may have been aware 
that it was partly her charisma 
that would draw world attention 
to the victims of war. One of the 79 dresses auctioned in June. Alan Weller 



Panorama interview in Novem¬ 
ber 1995. She was asked by the 
journalist Martin Bashir if her 
relationship with the young caval¬ 
ry officer had gone went beyond 
friendship. “Yes. I adored him. 
Yes/FwiBS lh Jove wfrh him," the 
Princess replied. “But I was very 
letdown." 

Tfre pair, who met in 1986 when 
Cap tain -Hewitt taught Prince 
Wuham how to ride, enjoyed a 
love affair as the Princess's mar¬ 
riage began to fall apgrt When 
Captain Hewitt was serving in the 
Gulf War in. 199041, the Princess 
wrote him long and comforting 
letters. 

Captain Hewitt was later cen¬ 
sored when he appeared to co¬ 
operate with Princess in Love , a 
gushing account of his romance 
wffh &e Princess written by Anna 
ftasteroak. He has always denied 
making any money from tiie en¬ 
terprise. but later managed to 
stove from a small cottage to a 
huger house in Devon. 

Although the Princess became 
dose to other men, including Will 
Carling, the England rugby cap¬ 
tain, and Ohver Hoare. the art 
dealer, the nature of their friend¬ 
ships has always remained 
private. 

The Princess's friendship with 
Mr Carling began when she met 
him at the Harbour Club, her 
gym in London. Mr Carling’s 
wife, Julia, later blamed the 
Princess for the break-up of her 
marriage but Mr Carting himself 
denied there was anything im¬ 
proper in their relationship. 
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Cover gnb the Princess was pictured, wearing a Versace gowiv in July. Mario Testino 
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s grow to keep paparazzi hounds at bay 
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THE Government faced ° rowing j JL _ - — JL _ - - —- - 

stalking legislation may offer solution to harassment without privacy laws, reports Richard Ford 

enjpteifouteWp ^tf 5 the me ^' a Fran^h^^T out said: ‘It is a time for mourning and 

a^ P v^ri^Jii- Buckl . n 8 ham Pal- nrivnni tSlSL of I 1 ?. ta HSi«st taking stock. We should await the 

outcome of the investigation 


s^ssr™ 8 "*° f ^ 

J’L a ' ls for “me form of action 
^the Government was heiaht 
™d by a bitter attack by SJi 
Spencer, brother of the Pn„5i 
"*? “?“? wety media pi S 
etor and editor who had ptod for 
mtrusive pictures of his Saer of 
having blood on their hands" 
Ministers, however, urged 'cau- 
non and gave a warning of the 
dangers of hasty legislation that 
could prove unworkable in prac- 


F««2f 1 t I 5 inisIer P°™«l out that 
Franc, had some of the toughest 

pnvacy Jaws in the world but it had 
«*nunable to stop the activities of 

The Prime Minister and other 
Mieve ^a? self-regula- 
wav!/5i t0 V. 8h P^ta'es is the best 
K**** - wi,h dema nds for 
protection of privacy, a Downing 
street spokesman said: "We are 
rfto* reaction that has been 
produced but as far as the Govern¬ 
ment is concerned, it's really not 
appropriate to jump to instant 
soluhons today." Last night Alun 
Michael. Home Office Minister. 


- „- by 

France so that any decisions are 
based on fact rather than on gut- 
reaction and shod; and horror 
which undoubtedly everybody will 
share. If there are any lessons, the 
Government and pegs* should look 
at diem together." 

One Whitehall source suggested 
that ann-s talking legislation that 
came into force in June could be 
used to curb intrusive behaviour by 
the media. Under the Protection 
from Harassment Ad the courts 
and victims were given powers to 
end such misery. An individual is 


^ ‘ ivumsrer. end such misery., 

Bitter brother 
says press 
‘has her blood 
on its hands’ 


able to seek an order banning an 
activity where there is an intention 
jo cause distress or where an 
individual ought to have realised 
that alarm or distress would be 
caused. Anyone breaching the 
order could face two years in jail. 

The Act also made it a criminal 
offence to use words or behaviour 
which, whether inrentional or not, 
causes a person to he harassed or 
distressed. This carries a maxi¬ 
mum penalty of six months’ jail 
and/or a fine of £5.000. 

“This could be used but we will 
have to see how the courts interpret 
the Act." the Whitehall source said. 
However, public anger over the 


death of the Princess is likely to 
force consideration of the introduc¬ 
tion of privacy laws and the 
Commons National Heritage 
Select Comm i nee is expected to 
hold a full inquiry. 

A number of politicians from all 
parties called yesterday for a fresh 
look at privacy laws. Roger Gate, 
vice-chairman of the Conservative 
backbench media committee, 
described the deaths as “the ulti¬ 
ma re result of press intrusion". He 
spoke of his “anger at the manner 
in which two young people and 
their driver have been literally and 
needlessly driven to their deaths as 
the apparent result of the hounding 


by the paparazzi" He said: “Per¬ 
haps this terrible tragedy will 
concentrate minds on the over¬ 
weening power of ihe press and the 
need to effect nationally and inter¬ 
nationally sensible and responsible 
regulation." 

Lord Callaghan of Cardiff said 
he did not think that the death of 
the Princess would lead to any 
improvement in rhe behaviour of 
the paparazzi. The former Prime 
Minister said the dinner the Prin¬ 
cess and Dodi Fayed had at the Ritz 
in Paris on Saturday night had 
been a private occasion. There 
was no need at all why, except for 
greed by the people'who make 


From Sam Kiley 

IN JOHANNESBURG 

A DRAWN and grief-stricken 
Ear! Spencer, the Princess's 
brother, yesterday blamed 
the press for his sister's death. 
He said that every editor and 
owner of every publication 
that had published intrusive 
pictures of her “has blood on 
his hands”. 

He added that he “always 
believed the press would lull 
her in the end. But not even 1 
could believe they would take 
such a direct hand in her 
death as seems to he the case." 

A bitter Lord Spencer, who 
had himself worked for Amer¬ 
ican television networks cov¬ 
ering celebrity stories, read 
his statement to about 30 
journalists outside Ids Cape 
Town home, adding: “It 
would appear that every pro¬ 
prietor and evety editor of 


every publication that had 
paid For intrusive and exploit¬ 
ative photographs of her. en- 
rouraging greedy and ruth¬ 
less individuals to risk 
everything in pursuit of Di¬ 
ana’s image, has blood on his 
hands today." 

Lord Spencer said that he 
had learnt of his sister’s death 
with profound shock. 
Dressed in a bluejacket blue 
shirt and slacks, he spoke 
after opening his electronic 
gates to media who have 
dogged his life in Cape Town. 
Earlier this year he took out a 
court injunction to stop one 
photographer clambering on 
to his property after his sepa¬ 
ration from his wife Victoria. 

Himself no stranger to con¬ 
troversy after several extra¬ 
marital affairs and an 
friendship with Darius Gap¬ 
py. who was jailed for insur¬ 
ance fraud. Lord Spencer 



The Princess and Earl Spencer together in 1969 


said all who came into 
contact with the Princess, 
particularly during the past 17 
years, would share his fam¬ 
ily's grief. 

“She understood the most 
precious needs of human 
beings, particularly those that 
suffered, and her vibrancy 
and sparkle combined with a 
very real sense of duty are 
now gone forever. It is heart¬ 
breaking to lose such a hu¬ 
man being, especially when 
she was only 36. 

“My heart goes out to the 
families of the two others 
lulled in this incident Above 
all my thoughts are with 
William and Harry and with 
my mother and sister who are 
showing tremendous bravery 
in the face of senseless 
tragedy." 

Lord Spencer was expected 
to fly to England for the fun¬ 
eral and can expect to be fol¬ 
lowed dosely by local and 
international media every 
step of the way back to a 
country he left, in part to es¬ 
cape the British press. 

He appealed for his family 
to be left to grieve in peace. “1 
ask you please at this time to 
respect the fact that Diana 
was part of a family and 
among the general mourning 
at her death to realise we, loo, 
need space to pay our final 
respects to our flesh and 
blood. For that we need 
privacy." 

Stifling tears and shaking 
he walked back into Tarry- 
stone House with one last 
comment: “1 pray that she rest 
in peace." 



Earl Spencer, the Princess’s brother, reads a statement to South African journalists outside his Cape Town home 


If MPs do not create privacy law, judges will 


BRITAIN will acquire a law of 
privacy within months when the 
Government legislates to enshrine 
the European Convention on Hu¬ 
man Rights. 

France, where the Princess was 
killed allegedly being pursued by 
paparazzi, already has tough priva¬ 
cy laws. Photographers can be liable 
to criminal prosecution for an 
invasion of privacy as well as facing 
civil suits. 

When pictures of a topless Duch¬ 
ess of York showed her with her 
then financial adviser. John Bryan, 
who sued for invasion of privacy. 
He recovered more than £50.000 in 
damages for the duchess and him¬ 
self. But despite pressure from 
many politicians, successive British 
governments have resisted a priva¬ 
cy law’ and instead compromised by 
allowing the industry to continue its 
self-regulation, backed by tougher 
sanctions enforced by the Press 


■ With media self-regulation unlikely to satisfy 
any longer, Frances Gibb assesses legal options for 
balancing individuals’ rights against public interest 


Complaints Commission. 

Now, under a Labour Govern¬ 
ment, a privacy law of some kind 
appears inevitable, because the 
European Convention contains a 
right of privacy and enables individ¬ 
uals to obtain redress. 

Even without the present Govern¬ 
ment’s stance, it is likely that a 
privacy law would have emerged 
through rulings of the courts. Lord 
Bingham of ComhiJJ. the Lord Chief 
Justice, said recently that if Parlia¬ 
ment did not legislate for a privacy 
Jaw, it was likely that the courts 
would create one. 

The debate now will focus on how 
that law should be framed. There 


are two options: as Lord Irvine of 
Lairg, the Lord Chancellor, put it. 
the question is whether such laws 
should be fashioned by Parliament, 
in die shape of a statute, or whether 
a privacy law should be left tu be 
shaped by the judges, as they create 
the common law through their 
rulings in the courts. 

Peter Carter-Ruck, the leading 
media lawyer, said yesterday: "I 
personally favour a new right of 
privacy and I have framed pa'pos- 
als for this and submined them io 
the Lord Chancellor." 

He said that he opposed using die 
criminal law. as recommended by 
Sir David Calcutta committee on 


privacy of I^JSQ-PO. “This would 
penalise the young journalist doing 
the bidding of his employer and 
hamper investigative journalism in 
its efforts to expose crime and 
corruption." Mr Carter-Ruck said. 

"There should, however, be a 
right of redress for individuals 
whose private has been invaded, 
balanced with a public interest 
defence." 

The choices offered are: 

□ A common-law right of privacy 
The most likely way forward is a 
new tort, or civil wrung, created by 
the judges. Individuals would be 
able to seek damages and to obtain 
injunctions to stop publications. The 
Government has no plans to create 
a statutory right of privacy and 
Tony Blair is thought to favour 
leaving a right to be created by the 
courts, step by step. 

But against that. Lord Irvine 
points out that action by Parliament 


could be more specific and compre¬ 
hensive. in a recent press interview, 
he said that the press “might think, 
if they were more intelligent, they 
would get a more moderate and 
politically balanced privacy law out 
of Parliament. 

“The common law cannot fashion 
remedies with quite the subtlety of 
Parliament because Parliament is 
all-powerful and can do anything if 
likes." A tort of privacy could mean 
“heavy actions and court cases" 
with large a wards as in libel actions, 
he added. 

□ A statutory right of privacy 
Parliament could fashion a law of 
privacy balanced by a public inter¬ 
est defence. Journalists and others 
held to breach an individual’s right 
would have a defence that their 
actions were justified on public 
interest grounds — a defence that 
would come into play with public 
figures. A first step towards a 


statutory right of privacy has been 
taken. The Government has pub¬ 
lished plans to control the use of 
personal information stored on 
computers. 

Some believe this could cover 
“foot in the door" journalism and 
long-range photographs of celebri¬ 
ties. The Home Office says that 
there will be exemptions, including 
police and security services, buf has 
ruled out a blanket exemption for 
the media. 

□ Criminal sanctions 
If Parliament enacts a statute to 
protect privacy, the question arises 
whether there should be only civil 
remedies for any breach or whether 
invasion should amount to a crimi¬ 
nal offence. The Calcutt committee 
on privacy recommended various 
new criminal offences to catch 
photographic and electronic intru¬ 
sion but the recommendations were 
never enacted. 


money by pursing people in their 
private lives, there should have 
been any [photographers], 1 think 
most people would regard it as 
disgusting. But I doubt we shall see 
any improvwnem at all in their 
behaviour." 

Sir Teddy Taylor, Conservative 
MP for Rochford and Southend 
East, said: "There is little point in 
thinking that after this great 
disaster we could salve publicity 
problems with a change in the law. 
If is a pointless nonsense tD suggest 
it There is nothing we can do about 
ir. The only way In which this 
horrific, nasty and intrusive prac¬ 
tice would cease would be if the 
public at large made it clear that 
they do not tike newspapers which 
engage in this kind of business.” 

Cook hint 
of action 
‘over role 
played by 
aggressive 
intrusion’ 

From David Watts 

IN MANILA 

ROBIN COOK, the Foreign 
Secretary, yesterday issued a 
veiled warning against the 
media of the possibility of a 
privacy law in the wake of the 
Princess's death. 

Mr Cook, who was the first 
Government Minister to re¬ 
ceive news of the accident in 
the early hours, said: “In the 
longer term, questions will 
have to be asked as to whether 
aggressive intrusion has 
played a pan in her death." 

He was speaking on the 
apron at Manila airport, 
where his RAF VC-10 airliner 
was held for 90 minutes while 
he awaited confirmation of the 
facts from the French Ministry 
of the interior. 

Asked if die exposure of his 
own affair with his secretary 
in the press had coloured his 
view, Mr Cook replied: “1 have 
made no complaint there." 

Later a Foreign Office 
spokesman said that Mr Cook 
had not been proposing any¬ 
thing new, “lef alone a single 
way of dealing with this", the 
spokesman added: “He is not 
saying the only answer is this 
or that. The first question is to 
examine the nature of the 
incident His primary thought 
is how the press itself is going 
to deal with this." 

Mr Cook paid tribute to the 
courage of die Princess: “She 
had walked through 
minefields to make her point 
and to give a clear and graphic 
demonstration of the 
dangers.” 

He also spoke of her work 
in breaking down prejudices 
against Aids sufferers. 

“There were two features I 
would focus on." he said. “The 
first was her courage, and the 
second was the strong person¬ 
al compassion she felt for 
children maimed by land 
mines." Mr Cook's next stop. 
Singapore, was to have been 
the venue for one of the 
Princess's next charity events 
in aid of her Aids campaign. It 
would have taken place in the 
middle of September. 



Cook: questions roust 
be asked, he said 


Strict privacy laws ‘did not prevent what happened in Paris’ 

Andrew Neil says stalking legislation should be extended to provide protection against harassment, reports Carol Midgley 



Neil - says tabloid Editors and the 
public should look in the mirror 


NEWSPAPER Editors were reluctant to 
defend their comers in the wake of calls 
for a privacy Bill yesterday 
Neither Stuart Higgins. Editor Of Vie 
Sun. nor Piers Morgan. Editor of The 
Mirror , who have both paid high prices 
for “intrusive” photographs of the Prin¬ 
cess, were available . 

However. Andrew Ned. Editor m 
Chief of The Scotsman and former 
Editor of The Sunday Times, which 
serialised the explosive btography O.- 
anx Her True Story, said demands for a 
Privacy Bill «re misguided and were 
KDtg made by people who had a grudge 

^He’safcf ShU while the behaviour of 

&«sr^-fub| 


international demand, yet condemned 
the taking of rhem were guilty of 
hypocrisy. 

He also pointed out that the tragedy 
had happened in France, where privacy 
laws are among the strictest but had not 
prevented the incident. A privacy Bill 
would "only bite once photographs were 
published, and did not stop what may- 
have happened in Paris." Mr Neil said. 
-What it would stop is the activities of the 
Sunday Times Insight team and other 
legitimate investigative journalism. 

“A lot of people now ganging up on the 
press are people who have borne a 
grudge for some time, of which David 
Metier and Charles Aldiorp JEari Spen- 
cerf are classic examples. Both of them 
were brought low by the press because 
the press revealed their own wrong¬ 
doing. They are out for revenge." 

Mr Mellor, former Conservative Nat¬ 
ional Heritage Secretary, said the 


Princess's death was a watershed, a 
“defining moment" which must herald 
change. He called for newspaper editors 
to put their houses in order, but stopped 
short of calling for a privacy law. 

“The world cannot be the same again 
after this tragedy. We ve been robbed of a 
woman who could have done a lot of 
good for many decades, who was 

a our future King and to whom 
dren would turn as a necessary 
source of influence. That woman has 
been taken away from us by her hatred 
and fear of these photographers.” 

Mr Neil said a national privaiy law 
would be have very limited effectiveness 
against photographers dealing in pic¬ 
tures which were an international com¬ 
modity. But there was a case for tougher 
laws to prevent photographers making a 
misery of the lives of people like Diana. 
“We have laws against stalking now, 
though they have taken long enough to 


come about They should now be 
extended to protect against harassment. 
If you can simply walk our of a building 
and photographers come up and stick 
cameras in your face and pursue you 
relentlessly, then the law rent strong 
enough.” 

Alan Rusbridger, Editor of The 
Guardian, also urged fallow journalists 
to respect famous people’s right to some 
privacy. “It may be that it’s impossible to 
find laws That prevent this kind of thing. 
But I think that shouldn’t stop the press 
from a great deal of soul searching about 
conceding that people do have a right to 
priva^r. I think die British press doesn’t 
sufficiently differentiate between what is 
in the public domain and what is in the 
private domain, and that is something 
they are going to have to dehafe," he told 
the BBC. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
was the first politician to raise the spectre 


of privacy laws. Speaking from the Far 
East, he said: "In the longer term serious 
questions will have to be asked whether 
the aggressive intrusion into {the 
Princess’s] privacy has contributed to 
this tragedy," he said. 

□ The London Evening Standard yes¬ 
terday produced a 32-page memorial 
tribute to the Princess which it gave 
away free at Underground stations. 

In it, Dave Bennett, a paparazzo, wrote 
that a “small minority" of his colleagues 
had "made Diana’s life hell", blackening 
the name of other professional 
photographers. 

"What the paparazzi did to Diana was 
unacceptable. I would turn up to 
functions, having been invited, ask her to 
smile and take her picture. Occasionally 
she would not and I might go away 
disappointed. But what 1 did not do was 
jump in my car and chase her at high 
speed." 
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with the media 

Publicity was both an asset and a scourge for the 
world’s best known personality, writes Joanna Bale 


AS THE most photographed 
woman in the world, the 
Princess enjoyed a loveiiate 
relationship with die media. 
While she had many angry 
confrontations with the pho¬ 
tographers who dogged her 
every move, she often took 
advantage of the relentless 
appetite for pictures and tele¬ 
vision footage of her. 

Her self-proclaimed role as 
“Queen of people’s hearts" 
was built up through skilful 
manipulation of the media. 
When she visited a hostel for 
the homeless or an Aids ward 
in hospital, she made sure that 
mainstream newspaper pho¬ 
tographers were tipped off. As 
her marriage crumbled, she 
dropped the broadest of hints 
by posing alone in front of the 
TajMahal 

She Invited television cam¬ 
eras into foe operating theatre 
to record her watching a heart 
operation on a seven-yea r-c/d 
child at Harefidd Hospital in 
west London. She also evoked 
sympathy by fa Iking about the 
Prince of Wales’s infidelity 
with Camilla Parker Bowles in 
an interview on Panorama 
with Martin Bashir, the BBC 
journalist.. 

Although newspaper pho¬ 
tographers were the target for 
abuse from angry members of 
the public outside Bucking¬ 
ham Palace yesterday, they 
were not at die core of her 
problem of unwanted press 
attention. Her problem was 
with the freelance operators 
who stalked her constantly. 
who relied solely on her for 
their living and who were not 
accountable to an editor, al¬ 
though editors paid hand¬ 
somely for their pictures. 

Motivated by the huge 
amounts of money that exclu¬ 
sive pictures of the Princess 
could command, especially 
those of her with male friends, 
die paparazzi went to extraor¬ 
dinary lengths to capture hen. 
every move. - She once 
described the intrusiveness as 
akin to being raped. 

However, in 1993, Lord 
McGregor of Durris, then 
chairman of the Press Com-' 


S ' ‘ s Commission, was 
to conclude that the 
intrusions into ; "the private 
lives of die Prince and Princess 
of Wales were intrusions con¬ 
trived by die Princess herself 
and her entourage". .He also 
pointed out that “the Princess 
had. in practice, invaded her 
awn privacy” by briefing jour¬ 
nalists about her private fife. 

While die Princess some¬ 
times ignored the paparazzi, 
she would often jump lights 
and break speed limits to 
escape them. Some of the more 
responsible photographers 
who observed this behaviour 
from the sidelines said yester¬ 
day that her death or that of an 
innocent bystander was 
inevitable. 

A book called Dicing With 
Di, written by two paparazzi, 
Mark Saunders and Glenn 
Harvey, describes an incident 
in which they chased the 
Princess ar high speed along 
the M4. Mr Saunders writes: 
“It took her about five seconds 
to realise she was being fol¬ 
lowed. Diana knows my car 
-well enough and I could see 
' her looking at me in the rear¬ 
view mirror. She indicated left 
and pulled across to the mid¬ 
dle lane, slowing down consid¬ 
erably and forcing me to pass. 
And then, in a moment of 
insanity which to this day 
neither Glenn or I will ever 
understand, she increased her 



or said Princess 
her own privacy 


speed and lurched back into 
the fast lane, coming up 
direedy behind me. We were 
travelling at 90mph when I 
felt her bumper touch the rear 
ofmycar. ■■ 

‘The cars carried on, bump¬ 
er to bumper, in the fast lane 
... By now 1 was genuinely 
scared. I could see Diana’s 
face in the rear-view mirror. 
She looked possessed. She was 
driving with only one hand, 
with the other gesturing wild¬ 
ly at me." The confrontation 
aided when Mr Saunders 
increased his speed arid pulled 
into the middle lane, forcing 
the Princess to pass him. 

In another confrontation, 
the Princess screamed at pho¬ 
tographers “You make my life 
hell" when taking her sons to 
see Jurassic Park at a cinema 
in Leicester Square. Earlier 
this year, she forced an¬ 
other photographer. Brendan 
Borne, to hand over his film 
after appealing for help to a 
passer-by, who held him in an 
armlock. 

Many freelance paparazzi 
refused to heed her pleas for 
privacy, believing she was a 
fair target because, apart from 
being in the public eye. they 
knew that she used die media 
when, it suited her. 

In her battle against them, 
tire Princess also tried more 
conventional methods.In 1996, 
she complained to the Press 
Complaints Commission 
about pictures of her on holi¬ 
day in France, published in 
The Mirror. She also threat¬ 
ened legal action against The 
Mirror when it published 
photographs taken secretly of 
her exercising in a gym. She 
settled out of court 

Last year, she obtained an ■ 
injunction against a freelance 
photographer, Martin Sten- 
ning, preventing him from 
approaching within 300 me¬ 
tres of her. - 

One photographer, who de¬ 
clined to be named, said 
yesterday: “AH these incidents 
merely fuelled die demand for 
photographs of her. If she had 
been advised to ignore us. she 
might still be alive today." . 



A police van taking six French photographers and one Macedonian through the streets of Paris for questioning about die fatal accident 

Paparazzi cash in on La Dolce Vita 


By A Staff Reporter 


THE tools of their trade were 
slow, sputtering motor scoot¬ 
ers. cumbersome boxshaped 
cameras with flash bulbs — 
and patience. 

Forty years on their motor¬ 
cycles have engines worthy of 
grand prix races, private heli¬ 
copters, racrtopdriven cam¬ 
eras that can shoot ten frames 
a second and arm-long lenses 
that cost as much as a car. 

Tbe targets of paparazzi 
then and now are tbe same 
the rich and famous who 
alternately court the photog¬ 
raphers and run from them. 

Since their birth during the 
Dolce VUa era in Rome, their 
stalking tactics and their love- 
hate relationship with celebri¬ 
ties have been controversial 

The death of Diana, the 
Princess of Wales, and her 
companion Dodi Fayed in a 
high-speed car crash in Paris 
while apparently trying to 
dodge photographers has 


thrust them in the spotlight 
again. Ironically, foe last 
country where the Princess 
holidayed was Italy, birth¬ 
place of the paparazzi. She (eft 
Sardinia for Paris on 
Saturday. 

Paparazzi first burst onto 
tbe scene in 1958. At Rome's 
now legendary Via Veneto, 
' American film stars, deposed 
kings and foe residue of 
Italian nobfljty frolicked and 
held court at sidewalk cafes. 
Tazio Secchiaroli, the photog¬ 
rapher who was the inspira¬ 
tion for much of Federico 
Fellini's 1960 film. La Dolce 
Vita, discovered that editors 
who were tired of glossy 
studio :handouts paid him 
more for surprise pictures. 

He and ins “accomplices" 
developed the ladies for 
bringing the stars to life; even 
if this meant provoking them 
somewhat One night in 1958 
they immortalised Egypt’s de¬ 
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F ellini: based film on 
the Italian paparazzi 

posed .King Farouk overturn¬ 
ing a restaurant table in rage, 
an American actor punching- 
a photographer who caught. 
him dining with Ava Gardner., 
and a two-fisted Anthony* - 
Stede lurching at a photogra¬ 
pher while foe blonde, buxom • 
Anita Ekberg waited in a car. 

Fellini, who was toying 
with the idea of a film on foe 


cafe society, saw some of their 
pictures and sought out 
Secchiaroli. Tbe late director 
based a character in La Dolce 
Vita on Secchiaroli and 
named him Paparazzo. In foe 
film. Paparazzo was the pho¬ 
tographer who worked with 
actor. Marcello Mastroianni. 
who played a frustrated gos¬ 
sip reporter. 

- Secchiaroli, 72 and retired, 
said last night that foe 
Princess’s death showed there 
were do longer limits of good 
taste in his profession, but he 
faulted the Princess and Dodi 
Fayed for apparently fleeing 
photographers. “The limits }of 
photographers] should be 
good taste. There is a limit 
.where someone should just 
say.‘stop’. You shouldn't let it’ 
go this for," Secchiaroli sand.- 
, “But on the other hand 1 
don’t see why people [in the^ 
public eye] try to run away 
from paparazzi At a certain 
point, they should just let 
themselves be photographed 


and move on. At least half of 
the fault is that of foe people 
who were in the car.” 

Paparazzi have changed 
since Secchiarolfs days. "To¬ 
day, some paparazzi are more 
like secret service agents rath¬ 
er than photographers,” said 
' Gianni Giansanti, one of .Ita¬ 
ly's most respected photo¬ 
graphers. Giansanti said 
there should be no rush to lay 
all the blame on the photogra¬ 
phers. “Remember that it is 
foe newspapers that want 
those pictures and payed] that 
money for them” • 

Secchiaroli said foe days of 
foe old-style paparazzo look¬ 
ing for a picture that would 
. buy tfrat night’s dinner wine 
. long gone. “In our day it was 


Sr three of us on a ftmfr for 
■?. pictures. Perhaps to«§i^there 
•are too many. In mywtywe 
never would have reached 
this point There were small 
fistfights and skirmishes. But 
this is really shocking^ 


Agent for photos 
is ‘bereft’ at loss 


By Joanna Bale 

THE photographer who made 
a fortune from the first picture 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
kissing Dodi Fayed said yes¬ 
terday he was mourning their 
deaths and described the acci¬ 
dent as an "horrific tragedy”. 

Jason Fraser acts as an 
agent for foreign photogra¬ 
phers, securing deals worth 
thousands of pounds from 
British newspapers. Speaking 
from the South of Francs, 
where he had recently photo¬ 
graphed the couple on holi¬ 
day, he declined to comment 
on whether he was ala? 
mourning foe loss of foe 
thousands of pounds he would 
have continued to earn had the 
Princess lived. 

“This is not the time to 
discuss how it will affect my 
business,” he said. “It is an 
absolute tragedy and 1 find it 
very difficult to believe.” 

Mr Fraser, 30, distancing 
himself from the methods 
used by the French paparazzi 
pursuing the couple, main¬ 
tained that he had never 
harassed the Princess. He 
said: “I recorded only a week 
ago some very happy mo¬ 
ments of her life at a respectful 
distance, two or threehundred 
metres away.” 

He went on: “The Princess • 
had at last found some sort of 
happiness. What happened in 
Paris is an horrific disaster. I 
have been .photographing her 
since l was a teenager and I 
am bereft.” 

Mr Fraser has built up a 



Fraser, brokered the 
pictures of the kiss 

reputation as being able to 
secure foe best price in the 
market. The first photographs 
of foe Princess and Mr Fayed 
kissing aboard a yacht in St 
Tropez were taken by an 
Italian paparazzo, Mario 
Brenna, then sold through Mr 
Fraser. He negotiated a 
£250.000 deal with the Sunday 
Mirror for first rights, and 
£100.000 apiece from the Dai¬ 
ly Mail and the The Sun for 
second rights, and enjoyed a 
substantial cut of foe proceeds. 

He now earns as much 
selling other photographers* 
work as he does from taking 
his own pictures. 

The multilingual Mr Fraser 
belongs to an elite rirde of 
seven or right photographers 
across the world who control 
the circulation of each others' 
material and trade informa¬ 
tion about the whereabouts of 
the rich and famous. 

The rewards are'consider¬ 


able. but Mr Fraser is under¬ 
standably coy about his earn¬ 
ings. Some indication can be 
gamed from the amount of 
money he spends on getting 
foe pictures. In the South or 
France he hired a helicopter at 
£2,000a day; a boat at £l,000a 
day and a-large hotel suite at 
£500 a day. 

Justifying his pursuit of the 
Princess in a recent interview, 
he said: “I think- she. tike 
everybody else, is entitled to a 
certain degree of privacy but 
she abdicated a certain 
amount of that when she 
started briefing journalists. 

"Understandably she wants 
to put her views across but. if 
you are going to forge those 
dose relationships with jour¬ 
nalists, you have to under¬ 
stand that other journalists 
will want to correct foe 
imbalance." 

He said photographs of 
intimate moments between 
foe Princess and Mr Fayed 
were justified due to their 
relationship's “constitutional 
impact”: if she had married 
him he would have become 
stepfather to foe future King. 
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The Princess and Dodi Fayed in the South of France 
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Clashes increase 
| as celebrities 
| stand up to 

the ‘stalkers’ 

- nfVu CS are ^asingly fighting against the 
; ^cs oi the paparazzi, reports Alexandra Frean 


CHARLES PlATtAU/REUTERS 
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; CLASHES between celebrities 
and paparazzi in pursuit of 
; snatched photographs are be¬ 
coming commonplace and 
-have led to a growing back- 
■ lash from public figures, who 
are growing increasingly in¬ 
tolerant of intrusive press 
photographers. 

Although the Princess of 
Wales remained the prime 
target, Hollywood stars, mi¬ 
nor actors and even television 
weather presenters have suf¬ 
fered at the hands of the new 
breed of “stalker" photogra¬ 
phers. These freelance cam¬ 
eramen keep watch outside 
celebrity homes and venues, 
pursue their prey on motorcy¬ 
cles and are increasingly will¬ 
ing to risk a confrontation to 
get a picture. 

The actor Tom Cruise, who 
has called for laws to control 
the paparazzi, said yesterday 
that he had been chased by 
photographers through the 
tunnel in Paris where the 
Princess was killed. "They run 
lights and chase you and 
harass you the whole time. It 
happens all aver the world," 
he told CNN, the television 
network. "You look, at the kind 
of money that'is generated for 
the newspapers and for these 
paparazzi — that’s why the 
paparazzi are so persistent" 

The market for pictures of 
celebrities has been fuelled by 
technological advances in 
long-lens photography and 
video cameras and by growing. 
competition between newspa¬ 
pers and magazines, increas¬ 


ingly willing to pay for 
snatched pictures. 

In May, Arnold Schwarze¬ 
negger and his wife, Maria 
Shriver, were ambushed by 
photographers and trapped in 
their Mercedes-Benz between 
two cars driven by paparazzi. 
Two photographers now face 
charges of false imprisonment 
over the incident. 

Robert De Niro was 
charged with assault after 
grabbing the hair of a video¬ 
cameraman whom he accused 
of spitting at him and jeering 
outside a nightclub in New 
York. The charge was later 
dropped. 

"The actor Alec Baldwin was 
acquitted of a similar charge 
after he and his wife, Kim 
Basinger, were confronted by 
a photographer as they 
brought their newborn daugh¬ 
ter home from hospital. Bal¬ 
dwin scuffled with the 
photographer. 

Last year the actor George 
Clooney said he would boycott 
any television programme or 
publication that used material 
purchased from “stalker" pho¬ 
tographers or video camera¬ 
men. He was reacting to a 
television broadcast using 
"video paparazzi" footage of 
his girlfriend. 

ferl of the reason for the 
rise of the freelance “stalker" 
photographer has been the 
tighter control exercised by 
agents and publicists over the 
marketing of their clients. 
Publications reluctant to put 
up with sanitised images and 



Tom Cruise, left, and Arnold Schwarzenegger have 

by photographer 


both suffered harassment by photographers 


demands for copy approval by 
celebrity interviewees have 
been increasingly tempted by 
the wares of the paparazzi. 

In Britain, those fleeing 
paparazzi have Hale recourse 
in the courts. In countries such 
as France, where privacy laws 
exist, the deterrent effect of 
such legislation is beginning 
to be flouted by some publica¬ 
tions. But it does offer a 
measure of redress. 

When photographs of the 
Duchess of York sunbathing 
topless with her companion 
John Bryan beside a swim¬ 
ming poo! were published in 
France. Mr Bryan was able to 
sue for invasion of privacy, 
receiving more than £50.000 
in damages for the Duc-hess 
and himself. Princess Caroline 
of Monaco regularly takes — 
and wins — legal action 
against publications for pub¬ 
lishing photographs erf her 
without her consent. 

In Britain, one of the most 
notorious incidents in recent 
years was the case of the 'Alio 
'Alio actor Gorden Kaye, who 
was photographed recovering 
from brain surgery in hospital 
in 1990 by a Sunday Sport 
photographer. A senior judge 
described the act as a "mon¬ 
strous invasion of privacy", 
but was unable in law to ban 
publication of the pictures. 

The case led to a greater 
degree of restraint among the 
British press. When the News 
of the World published photo¬ 
graphs of tiie Princess of 
Wales’s sister-in-law. Count¬ 
ess Spencer, recowring in an 
clinic for eating disorders and 
alcohol addiction in April 
1995. the newspaper was 
criticised by the Press Com¬ 
plaints Commission and the 
Editor. Hers Morgan, was 
rebuked by Rupert Murdoch, 
chairman and chief executive 
of The News Corporation, 
parent company of the News of 
the World. 

In the past two years British 
newspapers have become cau¬ 
tious about buying snatched 
pictures in an attempt to fend 
off privacy laws and preserv e 
press freedom. Mast of the 
worst “offenders', however, 
are freelance photographers, 
whose actions are beyond the 
newspapers’ direct control. 
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One of the motorcycles involved in the crash being removed by French police yesterday. Tom Cruise was pursued by paparazzi in the same tunnel 

News and tributes fill BBC schedule 


THE BBC will cancel most of 
its scheduled programmes to¬ 
day to supply continuous news 
coverage of events surround¬ 
ing the Princess’s death. 

Throughout the day Radio 4 
and BBC! will abandon their 
planned schedules to make 
way for a series of extended 
news programmes and trib¬ 
utes. But a BBC spokeswoman 
said it was thought a normal 
service would resume at 7pm 
to allow EastEnders and the 
last final of Mastermind to be 
screened on BBC1. 

Today BBC1 will carry a 
four-hour Breakfast News pro¬ 
gramme from 6am to 10am 
followed by a special Kilrqy 
programme involving public 
reaction to the tragedy. Hour- 
long news programmes will 
run at 11am and 1pm bui the 
corporation said some sched¬ 
uled shows, such as Call My 
Bluff, would continue 
unaltered. 

There will be an extended 
version of the Six O'clock 
News until 7pm and of the 
Nine O'Ctock News until 
10pm. At 10pm a special BBC 
obituarv will be screened. The 


Carol Midgley on how normal service was abandoned 


spokeswoman added that the 
BBC was still undecided how 
to respond should a day of 
public mourning be an¬ 
nounced. 

Yesterday the broadcast 
media devoted all their 
airtime to die story of the 
Princess’s death. All BBC 
radio stations and most com¬ 
mercial stations, nationally 
and locally, cancelled their 
schedules to carry news and 
reaction. Sombre music was 
played all day on Radio l. 
interspersed with news bullet¬ 
ins. 

Until 3pm yesterday BBC1 


and BBC2 broadcast die same 
coverage simultaneously. Last 
night the broadcaster David 
Dimbleby hosted a hastily 
arranged live programme on 
BBC1, Diana, Princess of 
Wales: A Tribute. 

A two-minute silence was 
observed before the broadcast¬ 
ing of last night's Proms 
concert on Radio 3. BBC! 
included a Songs of Praise 
special direct from the service 
at St Paul’s Cathedral and 
repeated a Heart of the Mat¬ 
ter programme about the 
Princess’s campaign against 
landmines. Throughout the 


day yesterday Radio 4 and 
Radio 5 Live combined their 
resources to provide a simulta¬ 
neous rolling broadcast. 

BBC executives were dis¬ 
cussing if and how they could 
pay a formal tribute to the 
Princess. A spokesman said it 
was not yet known if there 
would be a day of program¬ 
ming devoted to the Princess 
later this week. 

When news of the Princess’s 
death was confirmed, Channel 
4 screened a prepared biogra¬ 
phy of her life which it 
repeated three rimes. It was 
thought that the ITV network 


Media struggles to find 
that ‘correct emotion’ 



would leave most of its eve¬ 
ning scheduled programmes, 
such as Coronation Street. 
unchanged. 

The pop star Michael Jack- 
son yesterday cancelled a con¬ 
cert in Belgium to reflect Iris 
‘shock". “[He) said he would 
have a difficult time perform¬ 
ing and did nor want to do the 
concert because of her sudden 
death." Hannelore Van Sraen 
of his record label. Sony Epic 
Belgium, said. 

Jackson has been staying in 
fens during his tour but Ms 
Van Staen could not confirm a 
report he had been at the Ritz 
Hotel where the Princess and 
Dodi Fayed dined shortly 
before the crash. 
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A BBC reporter out¬ 
side Buckingham 
Palace looked into 
the camera and 
said that a group of young 
people bad visited the Palace 
to pay their respects on then- 
way home from a disco¬ 
theque. The disc jockey had 
stopped the music to an¬ 
nounce that Diana. Princess 
of Wales, was dead, the 
reporter added. Then “the 
premises emptied". 

One might reasonably as¬ 
sume that these young 
people are actual, or poten¬ 
tial, listeners to Radio 1, the 
only BBC station in the en¬ 
tire United Kingdom that de¬ 
cided not to run the 
unbroken coverage that was 
being transmitted simul¬ 
taneously on Radios 2.3, -k 5 
Live and every BBC local ra¬ 
dio station for most of the 
morning. 

A spokesman for the BBL 
gave me the usual line about 
Radio l hating “its own 
identity" and- pointed out 
that the network was run¬ 
ning extended news bulle¬ 
tins on the hour, with 
additional bulletins every IS 
minutes. In between. Radio 1 
was playing instrumental 
music of a kind one asso¬ 
ciates with travelling in a lift 

There are certain events so 
enormous, so shockingly un¬ 
expected. that it is both 
necessary and relatively easy 
for the media to identify 
what Tom Wolfe has called 
“the correct emotion" The 
death in a car crash of a 
beautiful popular and con¬ 
troversial princess is one 
such event Radio Fs re¬ 
sponse was simply hopeless. 

Elsewhere the BBC more 
than made amends. Al¬ 
though the days are gone 
when a dumbstruck nation 


■ j Did the death of the 
Princess warrant such TV 
and radio coverage? 

Peter Barnard thinks it did 


turns automatically to the 
BBC for the best coverage, it 
still attracts the largest audi¬ 
ence on these occasions. The 
early leaders yesterday 
morning were, almost by 
definition, the 24-hour news 
channels. Sky News and 
CNN had the advantage of 
presenters already in place 
and reporters in Paris and 
London geared to the needs 
of news networks, albeit 
ones that might have expect¬ 
ed a quiet Saturday night 
But the measure of genera) 
channels in these situations 
lies in how quickly they hit 
lop gear, and it was the BBC 
that shone in the first few 
hours yesterday. Big news is 
not hard to cover if you have 
the right structure, and ITV, 
in the shape of the breakfast 
franchisee GMTV, had re¬ 
porters in all the right places. 
What it lacked was experi¬ 
enced presentation- Martyn 
Lewis of the BBC has been 
this way before Fiona Phil¬ 
lips at GMTV tried vabantiy 
but never struck the Tight 

Tdo not know how many 

timesshewenttoarepoi^r 

in Paris or London with me 
words, "Hi. Richard, mom- 
ine." but it was more than 
once and once would have 
been too often- These seismic 
events require something 
more than experience or 
knowledge. They require 

eiavjfas and deftness . °* 
touch. Phillips was rannjj. 
indeed was visibly mpvcd * 


but (hat is not the same thing 
as having a graceful sense of 
occasion. 

Channel 4 brought in Jon 
Snow, possibly the best news 
presenter in television, for an 
early-morning show, and 
Channel 5. though not on the 
air much after most people’s 
Sunday breakfast time, 
covered the ground ade¬ 
quately before leaving the 
terrestr i al field to the BBC 
(both channels) and ITV'. the 
latter's coverage now in the 
expert hands of ITN and the 
experienced presenter, 
Dermoi Mumaghan. 

F or the rest of the day 
the story- was to be¬ 
come two stories, the 
death and the pos¬ 
sible cause of death. Increas¬ 
ingly the emphasis was on 
the paparazzi pursuing the 
Princess on motorcycles. A 
positive whirlwind of per¬ 
sonalities. from Lord Archer 
of Weston-superMare to the 
royal biographer Anthony 
Holden to David Mellor. 
rushed to studios to say that 
something had to be done. 

Here the print journalist 
becomes irritated, especially 
with the BBC. Its court 
correspondent Jennie Bond, 
announced that the BBC had 
"stood alone" in not using 
pictures of the Princess with 
Dodi Fayed in the South of 
France. 1 assume she meant 
bv this that the BBC had 
merely reported what the 
tabloids were earn ing: the 


BBC covered the story by 
covering the people who had 
the story. 

There was more irritation 
on all channels ail day. 
There were constant refer¬ 
ences to "the press” by 
people who meant the papa¬ 
razzi. as if The Times and 
some grease ball on a motor¬ 
bike are part of the same 
thing. I know' plenty of good 
press photographers who 
loathe intrusive photogra¬ 
phy but there were moments 
yesterday when television, or 
people granted a platform by 
television, were allowed to 
blur the boundary between 
proper journalism and the 
other kind. 

By the end of last night, 
another issue had arisen: 

was this coverage over the 
top? The set-piece coverage 
on the main channels in the 
evening was dominated by 
an ITN special for ITV and a 
iribute fronted by David 
Dimbleby for the BBC but 
for the most part ITV had 
decided nor to ditch its 
Sunday night schedule. 

As early as lunchtime yes¬ 
terday I had passed an 
elderly woman watching an 
old movie on a cable chan¬ 
nel. who answered my un¬ 
asked question with: “Well, 
it’s nothing but Diana on the 
others." I cannot believe that 
reaction was typical, but it 
was replicated by con¬ 
siderable numbers of people. 

So did the death of the 
Princess warrant coverage 
all day. most of it on both 
BBC channels? Yes. I think it 
did. On the BBC Lord 
Archer made a comparison 
with the assassination of 
Jack Kennedy in 1965. He 
was right. On both days, 
other things happened ... 
but nothing else mattered. 
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4. The Final 
La Manga 


TO LA MANGA... 

Register your company golf day with The Times 
MeesPierson Corporate Golf Challenge, and compete 
with over 1,000 other companies for a place in the 
1997 final at La Manga Club, Spain. 

* * A one °ff entry fee of £150 plus VAT. 
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For further 
information 
and registration 
details you can: 


At least one in four chance that the 
qualifiers from your company golf day 


v- 

tv* 


3. Regional Finals 


1. Fax back: 

0660 600 667 (CALLS COST 49P PER MINUTE) 

for a registration form. 

2. Access the event internet 
site on: 

http://www.golftoday.co.uk/timescorpgolf 

3. Contact us on: 

0171 405 7273/ 


s \ go forward to represent your company 

/!| in one of the fourteen regional finals 

held in October, the winners of which 

qualify for the 
National Final at 
La Manga in 
November. 
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Dodi Fayed with his father, Mohamed, last month. Harrods flew the flag at half mast and the 11.000 light bulbs illuminating the facade were switched off yesterday but the store will be open for business today 

A1 Fayed mourns his first-born son 


' A GRIEF-STRICKEN Mohamed 
|• j M Fayed was flying back to Britain 

j r ,-:fast night with the body of Dodi, 
; ' his first-born child, whom he was 
-■' - -grooming to take over his Harrods 
i -' empire. 

! ■ - The Egyptian-born businessman 
| ...V ...jtisplanning a funeral at Brookwood 
i- ^-Cemetery in Woking, Surrey, the 
! ^largest privately owned burial 

£ ground in Europe, 
r; ; : ;VMr Al Fayed was hoping to lay 
. V.V ; his son to rest within 24 hours of 
1, L > • .die fatal car crash to conform with 
; - las Muslim religion. The death of 

| J.^ Dodi. whom he dreamt would one 
, - /-Ms. many the Princess, has devas- 
/. .•• fated the miflioniare who financed 
son's flamboyant lifestyle. The 
f r : fcw> inen vrere dose. They spoke on 
' telephone every day and Mr Al 

; Kiyjjd helped to finance his son’s 

! 


Grief-stricken millionaire flies home from Paris with body of “kind and gentle* son, writes Andrew Pierce 


successful career as a film 
producer. 

Last night the ll.OOO.Iight bulbs, 
which have illuminated Harrods 
every night for years, were 
switched off for the first time in 
honour of Dodi and the Princess. 
Light shone only on the flag, which 
was at half mast; and on the stored 
much vaunted royal warrants. 

“Dodi was his first-born child. 
He loved him very deeply. While he 
is a strong man with great resil¬ 
ience he wuf need enormous help to 
recover from this," said Michael 
Colft thfe director of public affairs 
at Hantxis. “Now he just wants to 
bring him home." 

Mr Al Fayed, who was asked by 


Earl Spencer, as he died, “to keep 
an eye on the family”, had quietly 
encouraged the most publicised 
romance in the world. He had 
talked to his son on the telephone at 
the Paris Ritz only hours earlier. 

But when the Telephone rang ar 
his Barrow Green Court estate in 
Surrey just before l am his world 
collapsed. 

ft was the hospital in Paris. A 
British diplomat told him that his 
son and the Princess had been 
involved in a serious road crash. 
He was told that Dodi was fighting 
for his life. Within minutes he had 
organised for his own private 
helicopter to fly him to Le Bourget 
airport near Paris. But before he 


could take off the telephone rang 
again. He was told that Dodi had 
died and that the Princess was 
critical. 

After being comforted by his 
wife, Heini. who stayed behind 
with their four children, two sons 
and two daughters, aged ten io lb, 
he left for Paris. His first wife, 
Samirah. who was Dodi’s mother, 
died of cancer 11 years ago. 

During the fraught 75-minute 
flight Mr Al Fayed was kept 
informed by private radio link. As 
he raced to the hospital in a 
chauffeur-driven car the mobile 
telephone rang. It was Raine 
Contesse de Chambrun, the 
Princess's stepmother, who is a 


director of Harrods. She was 
inconsolable. She had spoken to the 
hospital from Venice where she is 
on holiday. Mr Cole said: “She told 
him that the Princess had died.Thc 
lights had gone out He was 
devastated." 

Mr Al Fayed spenr hours by his 
dead son’s bedside only emerging 
to negotiate with the authorities to 
release his body. In a statement 
issued through Harrods he said: 
“This is an appalling and quite 
needless tragedy. The world has 
lost a princess who is simply 
irreplaceable. Dodi was a kind, 
gentle and decent person who 
cheered the lives of those who knew 
him. He had a tremendous regard 


for Princess Diana and he cher¬ 
ished her friendship." 

Mr Cole added: “There is no 
doubt in Mr Al Fayed's mind that 
this tragedy would not have occ¬ 
urred but for the press photogra¬ 
phers who have dogged and 
pursued Mr Fayed and the Prin¬ 
cess for weeks. 

“This sort of pursuit is entirely 
unacceptable. The Fayed family 
and the Princess* family put up 
with the press in St Tropez with 
good humour but they should not 
have had to endure such intrusion 
which cannot be justified. 

The thoughts of the Fayed 
family go out to the sons of Princess 
Diana, to the Prince of Wales, to the 


Royal Family and the Princess's 
family.” 

Mr Al Fayed, whose undeclared 
payments to former Tory MPs Neil 
Hamilton and Tim Smith contrib¬ 
uted to the downfall of the last Tory 
government, is stiU seeking British 
citizenship. The relationship be¬ 
tween the Sandhurst educated 
Dodi and the Princess was said to 
be balm to the soul of a man who 
was seeking a place at the heart of 
the British Establishment. 

While politicians suspended pol¬ 
itical campaigning, and the Sun¬ 
day sports programme was 
cancelled, as a mark of respect, 
Harrods was open for business as 
usual today. 

"Harrods is a great British 
institution. We are not closing," 
said Mr Cole. 


*1 


Other nations beckoned 
with promise of peace 


* 




By Ben MacIntyre 

THE Princess was increasing¬ 
ly at horpe abroad, where she 
found some re^nte from the 
attentions of tiie- press; trav¬ 
elled for everibnger periods 
and, in al! likelihood, would 
have finally chosen to live. 

/ In the fast interview pub- 

H iKsbed before her death, given 
a French newspaper, she 
. spoke of the politeness shown 
her beyond Britain's 
■/. shores, in contrast to the 
//.criticism meted out at home 
/.-.and the "ferocity" of the 
^British media. She left no 
'i;' doubt that she was yearning 
J\ fo abandon Britain. 

•, "J think, in my position, any 
r -’sane person would have left 
• ’Tong ago. But I cannot I have 
:my sons.” she said. 

. That interview was pub- 
fished in Le Monde, probably 
the most influential news¬ 
paper in France, where the 
press has. long treated the 
Princess (or "Lady Di". as she 
remained) as an object of 
: obsessive interest bur also one 
of admiration, even rever- 
. • _ ence. 

ft seems.likely that had the 
. Princess lived to see her sons 
grow to maturity, she would 
eventually have made her 
. home-in the United States or 
in France. 

Earlier this year. Mohamed 
-i - Al Fayed announced that his 
mansion in the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, formerly the Paris 
bome-in-exile of the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, would 
be transformed from a private 
royal museum into a family 
home once again. It can now 
only, he speculated whether 
the house would have become 
another refuge for a celebrat¬ 
ed British royal in selWm- 
posed exile. ■ 

The French press doted on 
the Princess. Over the past 
few months her every move 
has beet charted^ by the 
-French glossy magazines, but 
notably without the leenog 
commentary of . Britain’s 
press. The reports, of die 
relationship between the Prin¬ 
cess and Dodi Fayed were 
seen, almost without excep¬ 
tion, as a cause for celebra¬ 
tion. . * , 

, The restrictive privacy laws 
in France, providing heavy 
penalties for unauthorised 



The house on the Bois de Boulogne, haven to the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 


photographs and intrusive re¬ 
porting, might wrf) have af¬ 
forded her additional pro¬ 
tection if she had eventually 
settled there. 

By giving the exclusive and 
outspoken interview to Le 
Monde , she may even have 
been implying that such a 
move was likely in the not too 
distant future. The interview 
bv Amuck Cojean gave some 
tantalising, now tragic, clues 
to the Princess’s vision of her 


photograph of herself em¬ 
bracing a dying Pakistani boy 
ro illustrate the Le Monde 
article, the Princess made a 
point of noting that at the time 
the child had no idea of who 
she was. 

It was a telling remark, 
perhaps showing that she saw 
her charity work in foreign 
countries as a reprieve, offer¬ 
ing a paradoxical combina¬ 
tion of power to do good and 
semi-anonymity in a world of 


C Abroad was a place where she could 
be effective, admired and praised, at least 
by the indigenous press 5 


own future. She barely men¬ 
tioned life in Britain, save to 
condemn (he press and her 
detractors in what she called 
“the top of society" 

' Instead she dwelt on her 
charity work abroad her 
international crusade against 
landmines and her “destiny 
of helping the poor and 
disadvantaged w ^ ier f' 1 ^ r 

they are". She contrasted the 

"uMiaiuralness” of life wtthin 
the Royal family with her 

spontaneous relationships 
>£th ordinary people around 
the world. Selecting a 1W6 


simple moral colours. 
“Abroad" was a place where 
she could be effective, ad¬ 
mired and forearmed against 
criticism. But her life outside 
Britain also offered pleasures 
of a kind she did not always 
find at home. 

In America, with its estab¬ 
lished framework for celebri¬ 
ty life she could dance with 
John Travolta at the White 
House and wear a Dior fare 
evening dress at the 
Metroplitan Museum Cos¬ 
tume Ball and be praised, nor 
mocked, at least by the indige¬ 


nous press. With hindsight, 
as she spent more and more 
time abroad, the Princess was 
evolving a new style of inter¬ 
national royalty, closer to the 
Grimaldi dynasty of Monaco 
than that of the Windsors. 

The Princess’s final inter¬ 
view suggests that, as her sons 
grew up, the prospect of 
taking flight was looming 
larger and more attractive. 
But would “abroad" have 
measured up to her expecta¬ 
tions? 

The American celebrity 
machine can be as cynical and 
unforgiving as any British 
tabloid hade. As the Grimal¬ 
dis can attest. European papa¬ 
razzi are among the most 
voracious and merciless in the 
world. France has draconian 
press laws, but they are rou¬ 
tinely and increasingly flout¬ 
ed in the hunt for readers: 
Paris Match magazine paid 
handsomely for the recent 
Fayed photographs. 

The road on which the 
Princess and Dodi Fayed died 
leads west out of Paris, to- 
wards the Bois de Boulogne. 
ft is not the least horrible 
irony of Saturday's tragedy 
that she was abroad, the place 
she saw as a possible haven, 
and trying to outrun her fame, 
when she was killed. 
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Grief felt across all walks of life 


MttE GRIMES 


Jane Shilling sees an outpouring of grief 
from the cheap flowers left by nightclubbers 
to the eloquent tributes of national leaders 


“I HOPE, 1 * said the historian 
and royal biographer Ben 
Pimfott, speaking yesterday 
on BBC television news, “ihat 
Diana will be remembered as 
a human being and not some 
sort of Goddess. One is ap- 
palled by the way the imagery 
develops." 

But yesterday it was evident 
that the mythology of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, was beyond 
the control of ordinary histori¬ 
cal record. Even as her body 
was being brought home, 
history had already begun to 
cons truer her complicated 
epitaph. 

Diana, the Princess of 
Wales, was. and as Mr PimJort 
acknowledged, an intensely 
romantic figure, and around 
such figures, myths accumu¬ 
late. Lord Archer compared 
the impact of the moment of 
her death with that of John F. 
Kennedy, the late American 
President Others saw in her 
glamour, her pathos, her 
largely unacknowledged intel¬ 
ligence and, above all. her 
frustrated desire to bestow 
and receive love, a parallel 
with the film star Marilyn 
Monroe. 

In its impact on the British 
public, her death seemed like a 
fusion of the two. “She look¬ 
ed." said 1TN royal corres¬ 
pondent Nick Owen. “like all 
the movie stars you've ever 
seen." Yet at the same time, he 
said,she was like a lot of us 
would like to be — only 
magnified. 

This paradoxical fusion of 
the glamour of a powerful 
politician, the untouchable al¬ 
lure of a film star, and die 
vulnerability of a woman who 
had, as she admitted, a great 
deal of love to bestow but was 
not quite sure what to do with 
it. lay at the heart of the 
outpouring of affection that 
was the British public’s reac¬ 
tion to the news of the 
Princess's death. 

In the earliest hours of the 
morning, tributes to her — 
touching, ugly bunches of all- 
night garage Dowers with 
scribbled notes — began to 
arrive from those who had 
spent the night in the garish 
atmosphere of London’s night¬ 
clubs. both straight and gay. 
Soon there followed repealed 
tributes from ordinary people 
who described, over and over 
again, a person they had 
experienced as “good", “kind", 
"die only modem royal" hut 
above all, “full of life". 

"I'm not a royalist but she 
meant a lot to me." said one 
young black woman as she 
laid a bunch of flowers at 
Kensington Palace. 

“So beautiful, so full of life," 
said Ron and Margaret Hayes 
from Blackburn. It seemed a 
long way to come for a dead 
Princess with whom they had 
never had any dealings. 
“We’ve come to pay our re¬ 
spects." said Ron. "It seemed 
the right thing to do." 

Many others, too. were 
overcome. 

Paddy Ashdown, leader of 
the Liberal Democrats: “1 am 
speechless with shock ar (he 
horror and sadness at this 
terrible tragedy. My thoughts 
and prayers go to her family 
both near and far." 

Bertie Ahern. Irish Prime 
Minister: “The Princess had 
won fhe hearts of the Irish 
people through her commit¬ 
ment and work on behalf of so 
many charities and interna¬ 
tional causes throughout the 
world." 

Terry Waite, former hos¬ 
tage in Beirut: “I hope we shall 
get a universal ban on 
landmines, and that it will be 
recognised she had a major 
role and contribution in bring¬ 
ing that abouL" 

David MeUor, former min¬ 



Punlott remembered her 
as a human being 



Archer compared impact 
to that of JFK death 

ister: “We have been robbed of 
a woman who could have 
done a lot of good for many 
decades, who was shaping our 
future King and to whom her 
children would turn as a 
necessary source of influence 
in preparing themselves for a 
rigorous public life." 

Donald Dewar. Scottish 
Secretary: “Diana. Princess of 
Wales, touched all our lives in 
Scotland, as elsewhere in the 
country. She had so much 
energy and idealism. She 
cared for and worked tireless¬ 
ly for causes where the need 
was great, bringing hope and 
encouragement to many in 
distress." 

Ron Davies. Welsh Secre¬ 
tary: “She was held in great 
affection by the people of 
Wales. She worked so hard for 
the dispossessed and those in 
need. It is a tragic loss of a 
young life.” 

Alex S almond, leader of the 
Scottish National Party: "She 
had enemies in the establish¬ 
ment. and perhaps in death 
they will now accord her some 
of the respect and compassion 
which they refused her in life." 

Baroness Thatcher, former 
Prime Minister “With the 
tragic death of Princess Di¬ 
ana, a beacon of light has been 
extinguished. Her good works 
brought hope to so many of 
those in need throughout the 
world." 

Ted Heath, former Prime 
Minister “People throughout 
the world will feel the loss of 
her compassion and her cour¬ 
age in dealing with their 
problems."' 

Betty BoothroydL Com¬ 
mons Speaker “I am deeply 
distressed to hear the tragic 
news and express on behalf of 
the House of Commons our 
great sympathy for her two 
sons and for all members of 
her family." 

Viscount Tonypandy, for¬ 
mer Speaker who read the 
Lesson at the wedding of the 
Prince of Wales and the Prin¬ 
cess: “We have suffered a 


grievous Loss because she was 
unique. Noone ever contained 
so much compassion and care 
in one body." 

Cardinal Basil Home 
leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and 
Wales: "It is a sad end to 
somebody who has in many 
ways had a sad life." 

Cardinal Thomas Win¬ 
ning, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland: 
“Diana leaves a magnificent 
legacy of love and concern for 
people at the margins of 
society, not only here but also 
throughout the world. She 
was an extraordinary com¬ 
panion to people in distress. 
The world is a poorer place 
this morning." 

Rt Rev Richard Chartres. 
Bishop of London: “I am 
distressed and stunned by die 
news. Having confirmed 
Prince William recently, her 
children will be particularly in 
my prayers as well as Prince 
Charles, her family and the 
relatives of all those involved 
in this tragic accident." 

Lord St John of Fawsley 
“She had a charismatic gift of 
healing of which she was well 
aware and which she used 
devotedly and intelligently to 
help people. Her capacity for 
love, her charity, her concern 
were directed towards helping 
suffering members of die hu¬ 
man race." 

Henry Bellingham, former 
Conservative MP for Norfolk 
North West and childhood 
friend of the Princess: “The 
tragedy is that someone who 
had so much good to do in the 
world has been plucked from 
it." 

Nidi Partridge, chief execu¬ 
tive of the Terrence Higgins 
Trust: “She was one of the first 
and most committed cham¬ 
pions on this issue. It will be a 
struggle for the Aids commun¬ 
ity to come to terms with her 
death." 

Esther Rantzen. television 
presenter and founder of the 
charity ChildLine: “She gave 
us personal donations when 
we started. She was in there 
right ar the beginning. She 
met deprived children so often 
in private and she also made 
many public visits to promote 
our work to protect children." 

Sir Jimmy Savfle, television 
personality and fundraiser 
“It's far too big a thing to have 
happened for us to be rational 
about it, and it will be days, if 
not weeks, before those of us 
who knew her will be able to 
come to terms with this totally 
impossible happening." 

lit Emanuel who with 
former partner David de¬ 
signed the Princess’s wedding 
dress: “We feel very privileged 
to have known and worked 
with her. Our thoughts are 
with her children and family.” 

Nick Gaselee, racehorse 
trainer whose daughter was a 
bridesmaid at the Princess's 
wedding: “She was unbeliev¬ 
ably kind. We remember her 
kindness and her humour. 
She had a wonderful way with 
which everyone felt at ease 
with her which is why she was 
so successful." 

Victoria Mendham, former 
member of the Princess’s 
household: “l am heart¬ 
broken." 

Robert Jones, the former 
Wales rugby union captain: 
“She took on the role of 
Princess of Wales very fierce¬ 
ly. The lads in the team always 
had great affection for her and 
people used to say we played 
better when she was watching 
us.” 

Michael Barrymore, the 
entertainer who spent 2b 
hours at Kensington Palace 
with the Princess recently: “ft 
is a great less for the world. 
She is irreplaceable." 



The Archbishop of Canterbury at Manchester Cathedral yesterday. He said that the Princess's vulnerability was a source of strength 

Carey recalls faith and devotion 

Church leaders expressed concern at the role of the media, reports Dominic Kennedy 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury 
paid tribute to Diana, Princess of 
Wales as a beautiful and vibrant 
woman whose vulnerability and 
weakness were the sources of her 
strength, passion and commitment 

As sombre worshippers packed 
churches where muffled bells rang 
in solemn tribute to (he Princess, Dr 
George Carey urged people to pray 
for Prince William and Prince 
Harry, who. he said, would now 
grow up without a much-loved 
mother. 

Leaders of the Roman Catholic 
and United Reformed churches con¬ 
demned the apparent role of the 
press in the Princess's death, in 
“making money" out of her. 

Dr Carey, who had had many 
conversations with the Princess, 
said: “She bad faith in God. al¬ 
though she wasn't the kind of person 
who wore religion on her sleeves. 
There was a deep faith there." 

He added: “I found her a very 


intelligent person, very committed to 
people and anxious to get to the 
bottom of things. I knew her as 
someone who loved life. She was 
deeply committed to people, to 
issues, to causes." 

Dr Carey said he had been 
shattered to hear that “this vibrant 
person" had lost her life: “It is a 
terrible tragedy.” He said: “She 
seized the imagination of young and 
old alike. This beautiful woman was 
also a very vulnerable human being 
and out of that vulnerabOity and 
weakness, if you like, came lots of 
strength, her passion and her com¬ 
mitment to people. 

“We are reminded through die 
death of a young person like this that 
death is only inches away from each 
of us. Perhaps it will help us to focus 
on the really important things in life, 
human love and relationships, and 
faith in God." 

Dr Carey, who was visiting 
Manchester, lit a candle for the 


Princess at the city's cathedral and 
gave a homily on Psalm 23. 

The Archbishop of Westminster. 
Cardinal Basil Hume, wondered 
whether the nation had exploited 
Diana. “Did we exploit this girL if 1 
can put it that way. who is now no 
longer here to be exploited?", he said 
on News Direct radio in London. 
“There are some very important 
questions to be asked." 

Cardinal Hume went on: "We 
need to remember that a lot of peo¬ 
ple have made a lot of money out of 
her over the years because the 
photographs cost money. They have 
sold newspapers and, as somebody 
said, this was an accident waiting to 
Itappen. Wc will need as a nation to 
consider how do we treat our public 
figures and what privacy do we give 
to them." 

David Jenkins. Moderator of the 
Genera/ Assembly of the United 
Reformed Church, said: "Sadness 
will be coupled with concern over the 


apparent role of intrusive media in 
the tragic event that led to her death." 

The Bishop of London, the Right 
Rev Richard Chartres, who was 
chosen to confirm Prince WHUam. 
said that he was distressed and 
stunned. “Her children will be 
particularly in my prayers as wdl as 
Prince Charles, her family and the 
relatives of all those involved in this 
tragic accident" 

An unusually large congregation 
crowded into Westminster Cathe¬ 
dral for High Mass. 

Mother Teresa said in Calcutta: 
“She was a very great friend in love 
with the poor. She was like as 
ordinary housewife. She was a very 
good mother." 

John Taylor, President of the 
Methodist Conference, said: “She 
brought to all her work a wonderful 
warm humanity which won the 
hearts of people right across the 
world, often in the support of 
unpopular causes." 


Friends tell of the Princess’s devotion to her young sons 


By Emma Wilkins 

friends of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, were united yester¬ 
day in their shock and grief at 
her death. While heads of state 
across the world paid tribute 
to her charily work, it was the 
princess’s role as a devoted 
mother that her friends 
emphasised as her most spe¬ 
cial achievement 

Rosa Monckton. who had 
holidayed with the Princess in 
Greece only a week ago. said 
that she was a loyal and 
supportive friend. "Weve 
heard a lot about the Princess 
of Wales, the public figure and 
I would just like to say that as 
a friend she was steadfast and 
loyal and whenever I had any 
setback in my life she was 
immediately there and would 
drop everything." 

Asked about the Princess's 
sons, she said: “I can hardly 
bear to think about them. 
They adored their mother and 
she loved them passionately. 


"Prince William and Prince 
Harry must have every ounce 
of love that everyone can give 
them. She did everything from 
tile heart Her heart ruled her 
had which is why, 1 think, 
she was so often misunder¬ 
stood." 

The Princess had brought 
up her sons to see life not just 
"from the Palace” but “from 
the street", Ms Monckton 
said. “She tried to keep their 
feet firmly on the ground. She 
was grooming Prince Harry to 
be a huge support to his 
brother." Ms Monckton add¬ 
ed that she and the Princess 
had been pursued by photog¬ 
raphers on their cruise around 
the Greek islands. "When we 
were away she was very, very 
relaxed even though we were 
hounded by the paparazzi we 
managed to avoid them and 
we had five days of just being 
together and talking about 
things that mattered." 

She thought it would be 
appropriate for the Queen to 



Left with their sorrow: the Princess’s friends Rosa Monckton, left, the Duchess of 
York and Jemima Khan spoke yesterday of a woman whose heart ruled her head 


restore the Princess's status as 
Her Royal Highness. Al¬ 
though the Princess herself 
had not been bitter about the 
loss of the title on her divorce, 
the British public would re¬ 
gard its restoration as a suit¬ 
able tribute, she said. 


The Princess had confided 
that sometimes lack of a title 
impeded her work when she 
was surrounded by crowds of 
journalists and photogra¬ 
phers. 'She did not resent it. 
She had exquisite manners — 
there was no arrogance. She 


did feel the lack of it when 
carrying out her work." 

The Duchess of York, who 
remained a loyal friend 
despite recent strains in their 
relationship, was deeply 
shocked by fhe news, broken 
to her in an early morning 


telephone call from Balmoral. 
The Duchess is expected to 
return to Britain later today 
from her Tuscany holiday 
with Princesses Beatrice and 
Eugenie. 

A statement from her office 
sa id: "The Duchess has lost 
someone she has always con¬ 
sidered a sister and a best 
friend. There are no words 
strong enough to describe the 
pain in her heart. The world 
has lost the most compassion¬ 
ate of humanitarians and 
someone so special, whose 
presence can never be 
replaced.” 

Lady Annabel Goldsmith, a 
loyal friend to the Princess and 
wife of the late Sir James 
Goldsmith, said: "I am 
shocked and saddened hy the 
death of the Princess of Wales. 
As a family we will miss her 
enormously, and she wjjj be a 
great loss to the nation." 

Lady Annabel, who became 
almost a surrogate mother 
figure to the Princess, added: 


“At this moment in time my 
thoughts are with Prince Wil¬ 
liam and Prince Harry, to 
whom she was the most 
devoted of mothers." 

Jemima Khan. Lady An¬ 
nabel's daughter and the hus¬ 
band of Imran Khan, was 
praying for the young Princes. 
“I’m horrified and lost for 
words. She was an amazing 
and remarkable woman, a 
loyal friend and a genuine 
crusader who did a great deal 
for others." 

Mr Khan added: "1 am 
deeply shocked and grieved. 
There was hardly any non- 
Muslim who worked in a 
Muslim country with as much 
devotion and dedication which 
Diana demonstrated for the 
sick and poor in Pakistan. Her 
death is not only an horrific 
loss for the British Royal 
Family bur also for the suffer¬ 
ing humanity in the entire 
world." 

Elton John — who had 
become especially close to rhe 


Princess since the death of 
their mutual friend Gianni 
Versace - was devastated. He 
said: “The world has lost one 
of its mosr compassionate 
humanitarians and I have lost 
a special friend.” 

Camilla Parker Bowles, 
who is at her home in Lacock. 
Wiltshire, was “absolutely 
devastated”. It is understood 
rhar her plans to host a 
fundraising party for the 
National Osteoporosis Society 
on September 13 have been 
cancelled. 

Andrew Morton, whose 
book Diana: Her True Story 
first disclosed the unhappi¬ 
ness of her marriage, said: 
“We will never see her like 
again, and die apalling irony 
is that her death came as she 
was being apparently pursued 
by photographers. In some 
ways she was almost hounded 
to death. I fear for the press at 
the moment because there will 
be a massive public backlash 
over this.” 
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could reach 


out and touch 


ordinary people 

• - 1 _ 


just like us’ 




r J .^'^Tvet October day in I9SI 
, th^itcenriy married Princess 
. qf ,Wales and her husband 
.^stqjtfra) in the town of Ponty- 
;“pt 3 dd near Merthyr Tydfil on 
;iter first tour as a member of 
- theRbyal Family. 

- If-Diana harboured any 
doubts about the reception she 
would receive in the socialist 
_ heartland of South Wales, the 
r ‘people of Pontypridd dispelled 
-them. .The visit might as well 
C have Been yesterday for those 
who were there. 

waited for four and a half 
•. hours-'in the rain." recalled 
. Karen Drew. "She was wear¬ 
ing a burgundy velvet suit and 
.* y-ason of pill box hat with a 
feather in h. Everyone was 

• jkeheering. The rain was hanv 
S- roering down. There were so 

/'."'many people in the Market 
-.-Square ir was impossible to 
move. I only caught a glimpse 
••••.' .of her but it was worthit Even 
." then we knew she was some- 

• J - one really special. I wouldnf 

. have stood there if it had been 
. 'Prince Charles on his own: she 
: L was the one we had all come to 


The crowds were 


drawn by thf 


magnetism of the 


young woman on 


her first tour. 


reports Simon 


de Bruxelles 


#! 4 


..see. 

The rain was one thing that 
hadn't changed as Mrs Drew 
recalled the Princess and their 
.-curiously parallel lives. She 
7 said: *“We married in the same 
year, our sons were bom in the 
same year and we divorced in 
the same year. 

; “t remember my father say- 
V -f fog that she wont be changing 
• . like you, but even 

•' ’V : trough she was a Princess she 
was so natural that she could 
• 7 .K reach out and touch ordinary 
. people like us." 

.. : .V'■•Mrs Drew, at 3S two years 
, ' ^ dder than Diana, heard of the 
tragedy at 530am when her 
‘-^v.hcyffiend called from his 
night shift to tell her. like 
.-'many her first reaction was 


disbelief. Her daughter Sam- 
" '.-^f antha. 7, was old enough to 


feel the tragedy but too young 
to understand. 

Mrs Drew said: “She kept 
asking me. 'What’s it going to 
mean to us?' but you cant 
explain something like this to 
a child. Her death is going to 
leave a gap in our lives even if 
ir doesn't affect us directly." 

Lian Merry' was too young 
to remember when Diana and 
her new' husband visited the 
rown. but she too Feels person¬ 
ally bereft. 

Miss Merry. IS. said: “1 
wrote an essay on her for nty 
GCSE exam, I had failed ir 
twice and this was going to be 
my last chance. It was around 
the time of the divorce and we 
were asked to write about 
someone we admired. 1 wrote 
about all her work for charity 
and the way she had kept her 
dignity. Afterwards everyone 
else said they'd written about 
their mums or their nans and 1 
thought I’d gone up complete¬ 
ly the wrong street but i cam 
have done because I passed.” 

Although Diana nad not 
returned to Pontypridd, the 
rain-swept post-wedding 
walkabout has become part of 
the little town’s history and a 
reason for its resident to take 
particular interest in her for¬ 
tunes. Unfair, unfair was a 


word they kept repeating 
yesterday. 

Mrs Drew added: "She was 
on the brink of finding true 
happiness. This thing with 
Dodi wasn’t just a passing 
fancy. He was the first one 
since the divorce that Diana 
was happy for the public to 
know about. 

“Of course she had affairs 
before, wouldn't you if you 
were locked in a loveless 
marriage, but I think this was 
different. It is so unfair. I just 
hope that now she rests in 
peace." 

Jeff Jones, proprietor of J 1 ® 
Pantry, describes himseU as a 
monarchist but fears the pub¬ 
lic may now lose sympathy 
with the Royal Family. 

"She was the best of the lot 
of them and now she’s gone.” 
he said. “For us this is bigger 
than Kennedy, bigger than 
Elvis, bigger than John 
Lennon. It’s bigger than all of 
them roiled into one. 

“They will make a movie 
about this and it will be the 
weepy to beat them all." 

His former wife Denise, 
now an employee in his cafe, 
said: “This could make Prince 
William bitter. He has already 
shown a dislike for having his 
photograph raken by the press 
and this could turn him 
against them completely. 

“He is very single-minded 
like his mother and 1 am sure 
he will be very angry at what 
has happened to her." 

Few in Pontypridd are yet 
ready to blame the press for 
the Princess's death- Media 
a Mention, said several people, 
came with the job and Diana 
had had the option of follow¬ 
ing the Princess Royal’s path 
back into relative obscurity 
and declined. 

Judith Male, 49, a mature 
student, spoke for many when 
she said: “She had a tragic life 



Judith Male, left and Denise Jones in a Pontypridd cafe yesterday. “We all feel genuinely upset at the news of her death," Ms Male said 


and we all feel genuinely 
upset. 

''You may think I'm daft but 
when 1 heard that Lady Diana 
was dead. I wept and 1 know 
I'm not the only one.'' 

□ Buckingham Palace yester¬ 
day set up a special condo¬ 
lence page on its official 
Internet website so members 
of the public around the world 
could pay their respects to the 
Princess. 

The page has a picture of the 
Princess with a black border 
and the dates 1961 to 1997 on if. 
Visirors to the sin can click on 
to a biography of the Princess, 
press releases and then on to a 
special condolence section. 
The publiccan Then send their 
message on screen. At the foot 
of the page, there is a message 
which reads: “Thank you for 
yaur kind message of condo¬ 
lence for the sad loss of Diana, 
Princess of Wales." 

The site can be found at 
http://www.royal.gov.uk 


Muffled bells sound ancient 


alert across rural England 


By Peter Miliar 


THE length and breadth of rural 
England. Sunday morning congrega¬ 
tions in village churches were stunned 
by the news of the Princess's death, some 
alerted to the tragedy by the most 
ancient, traditional means. 

Philip Brown, deputy tower captain of 
bells at St Peter's parish church in Hook 
Norton. Oxfordshire, heard the news on 
his radio at 6.15 am. “My first reaction 
was: what terrible news and the second 
was how should we signal it?" 

By 8.10 he had dumbed to the top of 
the 15th century village church’s bell 
tower and lowered the flag of St George 
to half-mast. Then, with fellow bell¬ 
ringer Nigel Slade, be set about the 
daunting and dangerous task of attach¬ 


ing leather muffles to die church bells. 
“It was tricky because we’d had some 
guest ringers in the tower on Saturday 
afternoon and they’d left the bells up for 
ns to save ns trouble on Sunday 
morning." he said. Having the bells in 
the up position — upside down and 
ready to ring — meant the two middle- 
aged men had to clamber across the 
rafters to muffle each bell in turn. 

“We didn’t really know what to do. of 
course. But muffling the bells seemed 
the only answer. I don't think we could 
have rung them at all open. That would 
have scarcely have been proper. We’re 
ready now to ring a muffled quarter peal 
on die day of the funeral.” 

Muffling church bells is the ancient 
village method of alerting parishioners 
to a death. The message got across, even 


to those representing more modern 
occupations. Keith Barnes, a car elec¬ 
trics expert who lives opposite the 
church, said: “1 heard the bells and 
thought they sounded unusual, and said 
to Sharon, my wife, I wonder if 
someone's died. Then we turned on the 
televison and heard the news." 

James Clark, a director of the village 
brewery, heard the news on his radio on 
an early Sunday morning visit to his 
office on the edge of the village. He 
immediately went up to the roof and 
lowered the brewery’s flag to half-mast 

As an unusually large number of 
villagers arrived for the morning ser¬ 
vice. Mr Clark’s father, David, re¬ 
mained alone in the church tower to toll 
a single bell for ten minutes. By then few 
needed to ask For whom it foUod. 
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Direct Mortgage 



Now you can even transfer your existing mortgage without charge. CALL 0800 810 810 - FREE 



Choose how 
much you repay. 
Choose to raise up to 
£50,000 capital. 

It’s called 



-V- 


0800 810 810 puts you straight through 
to Bank of Scotland Mortgages Direct® where 
.you can have provisional acceptance of 
tt mortgage in 5 minutes, and a highly 
totr.petitive mortgage at that Lines are open 
; 8am to 10pm, 7 days a week. 


PERSONAL CHOICE® 

Here is the highly flexible mortgage 
that changes ro suit your personal 
needs. 

You cm pay more when times are 
good, (ess if they ever hit a bad 
patch. 

You already have a mortgage with 
another lender? No problem. For a 
limited period you can transfer 
your mortgage without charge. 
The solicitor’s fee for the transfer 
will be paid by the Bank, provided 
you use the Banks Panel 
Solicitors, plus the Valuation Fee 
will be refunded when vour loan 
has been finalised. 

Choose to suspend payments 
altogether within pre-set limits. 
Choose to pay over 10 months 
instead of 12 , making it easier to 
budget for special occasions - 
summer holidays, Christmas. 
Choose to draw on emergency 
funds with a cheque book giving 
you instant access to capital for 
further advances. 1. 

Current rates are a very 
competitive 8.44% variable ( 8 . 8 % 
Typical APR) and you won't even 
need to provide detaib of your 
income on n loon of up to 80%. 


• No .Arrangement Fee 

• No redemption penalty 

• Pay more 

• Pay less or stop paying within a 
pre-set limit 

- Capital raise up to £50,000 

■ Riv over 10 rather than J 2 months 

■ Additional Funds facility of up to 
5% of property value with 
cheque book 

• Free re-mortgage package available 
for a limited period. 

No Income details required on 

loans up to 80% of property value 


> No .Arrangement Fee 
No Mortgage Indemnity 


Valuation Fee refunded when 
hinds sent to Solicitors 


No redemption penalty 
1 Capital raise up to £50,000 


Cheque book facility available 
to draw funds when required 


Free re-mortgage package available. 


■ No Arrangement Fee 

■ No redemption penalty 


■ Higher Loan to Value Access Fee 
added to loan 


1 Solicitors and Valuation Fee can 
be added 


TJ/J.9 


Poes your current mortgage offer 
such a range of benefits? 

Compare them and see, then call 

us on 0800 810 810 . 


The 85% Mortgage 
offers opportunity to 
access your capital 

With a preferential interest rate 
of 7.74% Variable (8.1% Typical 
APR) a Bank of Scotland 85% 
mortgage gives you the option 
of raising up to £50,000 capital 
when you transfer your existing 
mortgage to Bank of Scotland 
Mortgages Direct. 


There are no hidden extras 
and there is no redemption fee 
if you decide to pay off the 
mortgage early. There is also a 
cheque book facility available 
through which you can access 
additional funds when you 
require them. 


valuation fees can be added 
to the loan. This frees up 
borrowers' own cash to buy 
essentials for their new property. 
The 100% mortgage offers a 
highly competitive variable rate 
of 8.74% (9.4% Typical APR). 


The 


The 100% Mortgage 

Bank of Scotland 100% 
mortgage is ideal for first time 
buyers with little or no capital. 
There is a Higher Loan to Value 
Access Fee to be paid, but 
this and the cost of legal and 



BANK OF SCOTLAND 

MORTGAGES DIRECT 

CALL FREE ON_ 


0800 810 810 
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Visibly upset 
Blair talks of 
‘devastation’ 


By Philip Webster, political editor 


the Princess was the People’s 
Princess and that was haw she 
would stay in the hearts and 
memories of the British 
people, a visibly distressed 
tony Blair said yesterday in 
•us Sedge Held constituency. 

The Prime Minister was 
woken shortly before 2am to 
be told of the accident He was 
still awake when the news 
cime through from the British 
Embassy that the Princess 
was dead. 

He immediately drew up a 
press statement on die tele¬ 
phone with his press secre¬ 
tary, Alastair Campbell. 

Mr Blair, who liked Prin¬ 
cess Diana and, according to 
friends, regarded her as a 
“force for good in the world", 
was deeply upset Four 
months after his election vic¬ 
tory. Mr Blair was faced with 
an unimaginable national 
tragedy and knew that his task 
was to find the words to 


express the grief of die coun¬ 
try. He spoke to the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales at 
9.3Ctetm to pass on his condo¬ 
lences and offer any help the 
Government could give with 
funeral arrangements. 

When Mr Blair arrived with 
his family to read the lesson at 
the St Mary Magdalene 
church his voice broke with 
emotion as he gave his reac¬ 
tion. “1 fed like everyone else 
in this country today. I am 
utterly devastated. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with 
Princess Diana's family, par¬ 
ticularly her two sons. Our 
heart goes out to them." 

He had met Diana just 
before his recent holiday. Mr 
Blair said. "We are today a 
nation in a state of shock, in 
mourning, in grief that is so 
deeply painful for us." 

Mr Blair continued: “She 
was a wonderful and a warm 
human being, although her 


own life was often sadly 
touched hy tragedy. She 
touched the lives of so many 
others in Britain and through¬ 
out the world with joy and 
with comfort. How many 
times shall we remember her 
in how many different ways — 
with the sick, die dying, with 
children, with the needy? With 
just a look or a gesture that 
spoke so much more than 
words, she would reveal to all 
of us the depth of her compas¬ 
sion and her humanity." 

The Prime Minister added: 
“We know how difficult things 
were for her from time to time. 
I am sure we can only guess 
that But people everywhere, 
not just here in Britain, kept 
faith with Princess Diana. 
They liked her. they loved her. 
they regarded her as one of the 
people. She was toe People's 
Princess and that is how she 
will stay, how she will remain 
in our hearts and our memo¬ 
ries for ever." 

William Hague was also at 
his home in his Yorkshire 
constituency of Richmond. 
Alan Duncan, his press advis¬ 
er. called him at 5am. 

Later the Leader of the 
Opposition said: “it has come 
as a great shock to everybody 
waking up this morning and a 
great sadness to all of us. She 
was a unique and very lively 
and attractive individual and 
so people will feel a personal 
sense of loss." 

He went on: "But of course 
we should also pay tribute 
today to the tremendous work 
that she did for people in¬ 
volved with drugs, people with 
Aids and other diseases, for 
homeless people, for young 
people in general, for causes 
such as the arts... We should 
recognise that, and salute that 
today. She was a shining 
individual who will never be 
forgotten and I think that is 
how we should remember 
her." 


Parties suspend 
poll campaigning 

By James Landale and Arthur Leathuey 


ALL main political parties 
yesterday declared a tempo¬ 
rary truce in their campaign¬ 
ing over Scottish and Welsh 
devolution after the death of 
toe Princess. 

The Government and the 
Tories suspended aiJ political 
activity relating to toe forth¬ 
coming referendums in Scot¬ 
land and Wales. The political 
ceasefire raised fears at West¬ 
minster that toe Government 
could be forced to postpone the 
Scottish referendum, sched¬ 
uled for September II. 

However, such a move 
would be difficult because toe 
date is fixed fay law. Any 
change would require MPs to 


break into their summer re¬ 
cess for a recall to Parliament, 
something Westminster au¬ 
thorities would wish to avoid if 
at all possible. The Welsh 
referendum is scheduled for 
September IS. 

The Govemmenr would not 
want to hold the referendums 
on the same day. The logistical 
difficulties would be huge and 
ministers would not be able to 
use the expected successful 
referendum result in Scotland 
to give a boost to their less 
certain campaign in Wales. 

Donald Dewar, toe Scottish 
Secretary, announced the sus¬ 
pension of Labour’s cam¬ 
paigning yesterday. 


TOPHAM PICTUfiEPONT 



The mausoleum of Princess Charlotte at Claremont Palace. Murals and plaques have become more of the fashion as the decades pass 


Searching for memorial that will last 


Norman Hammond on making a place in history 


AS preparations are made for 
the funeral of the Princess, 
the question of commemora¬ 
tion has already arisen. 
Whether she is interred with 
her forebears or as the moth¬ 
er of a future King, public 
sentiment wQl demand that 
she has a monument 

There will be a strong 
feeling that it should be more 
than the anodyne plaques 
that the Church of England 
has preferred in recent years. 
Britain’s last royal monu¬ 
ment is that to King George 
VI, in St George’s ChapeL 
Windsor. That was deliber¬ 
ately modest in postwar 
restraint 

One comparable royal 
death was that of Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of the 


Prince Regent (later George 
IV) and bis sole heir when 
she died in childbirth in 1817. 
Her monument is a towering 
embodiment of grief. Mat¬ 
thew Cotes Wyattshows her 
body covered by a sheet, and 
two kneeling mourners also 
draped. Above and behind, 
the Princess is shown ascend¬ 
ing to heaven, flanked by two 
angels, one carrying the still- 
boni child. 

Such marble extravagan¬ 
zas are now out of fashion, 
but the Princess could be 
commemorated at Frogznore 
in a quieter manner, with a 
monument similar to the one 
there dedicated to Princess 


Alice of Hesse. Queen Vic¬ 
toria's youngest daughter 
and the grandmother of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma. 

She died in 1878. and over 
the next four years Sir Joseph 
Edgar Boehm created a fine 
monument which earned 
him the title of Sculplor-w- 
Ordinary to toe Queen. 

Princess Alice caught diph¬ 
theria while nursing her 
youngest daughter Princess 
May. and they died within 
weeks of one another. Queen 
Victoria received the news on 
the anniversary of Prince 
Albert’s death. 17 years be¬ 
fore. and immediately decid¬ 
ed that "our beloved Alice," 


should have a memorial at 
Frogmore. 

The Prince of Wales, later 
Edward Che VII. suggested 
Boehm, and within three 
days he had produced a 
mode! showing mother and 
daughter clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

The Spencer monuments 
at Great Brington, one of the 
finest sets of funerary effigies 
in England, are in a private 
chapel although they can be 
seen from toe body of the 
Church. 

A monument there would, 
however, bring the risk of a 
cult and undesirable floods 
of visitors; enough monu¬ 


ments. have been vandalised 
or even stolen from churches 
for this to present a real 
problem for the Spencer fam¬ 
ily, whose seat at AJthorp is 
nearby. 

Prince William of Glouces¬ 
ter, who was killed in a plane 
crash in 1972. has a dignified 
mural tablet at Barnwell in 
Northamptonshire, the fam¬ 
ily home and some form of 
mural might be felt to com¬ 
bine modesty with feeling. 

Professor Jean Wilson, a 
specialist m English funerary 
sculpture. suggested: "Die 
best model might be the 
baroque or rococo tablets 
where a garland of Bowers 
and leaves surrounds a bust 
of the deceased and an 
inscription." 
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First Night programmes include: 
Beauty and the Beast 
Jewels of the Caribbean 
Volcano! 

Vanishing Birds of the Amazon 
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Call Sky on 0990 300557 for a special offer. Cable viewers - call your operator now to ensure you don't miss out. 
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The drive and 

inspiration of 

a born leader 

■ — atrick Je Phs°n, a former private secretary to the 
l g™ggg M e members nine challenging years that 
saw a unique combination of glamour and dignity 

T-IF miwflnn T qw>i . . 


. .. . THE question I am most often 
; : '. ' : r. use d mosr often to 

.deflect, is: ' What is the Prin~ 
;j.= " cess, really like?" 

: "’iti 1 so many people 

. • before and since, the first 

m * impressions I gained of the 
i ' .P rinces s of Wales were of her 
“immediate concern for others, 

: sy/ :■ her energy, informality and 
i .•• -friendliness. It was in Novem- 
v r= ■ j 5 ®" l 937 on a sunny afternoon 
: -vfo the drawing room at Ken- 
i '[ •; singion Palace and 1 was there 
to be interviewed for the post 

• ; of equerry. She turned what 

| ' v’ttf could have been an ordeal into 

. 'rS -a pleasure and over rhe next 
riine years 1 repeatedly saw — 
and marvelled at — her ability 

• ’•'-.’.'•.'.to communicate the same 

- •; ' warmth and concern to people 

of every background on her 
. public, private and humani- 
V’f.f . tarian engagements in Britain 

• .'r ' and around the world. 

• ?.V. *•'_ Her talent of combining 

../ _ glamour with the dignity and 
•I responsibilities of royal duties 
put her in an almost unique 
category. In recent years, it 
; might be forgotten that for 
*•'-£* : most of her royal life she 

♦ • shouldered a major share of 

h ||r the burden of public duties. 

From the grandest State 
,.; ; A • occasion to the most informal 
i-xV;': (and ev’en secret) charity meet- 
;\' r \ ing she applied the same 
> .unwavering professionalism, 
j; jV.. . She set the highest standards 
: for herself and expected others 

• io. do the same. To work for 
y/--\ her was to know that every 
L^'. ’'.success, however slight, was 
'noticed and appreciated just 
Vir*.V ■ -as no oversight, however 
small, could be hidden from 
r>;■ her acute and increasingly 
. experienced eye. 

i>i?. .The image presented to the 
Mr* world of beauty, poise and 
■ informed interest owed much 
to her natural ability and 
-instincts. But these were far 
^outweighed by the commit- 
^T-'^ ment she showed to mem- 
‘^Vf-rjjoristng written ' briefs, j-; 

H 1 Why 

; .. -g 

«.itl to sh 


researching persona Jibes and 
a genuine desire to expand her 
own knowledge on a host of 
challenging subjects. Her 
<x>urtesy was of the purest 
kind — it sprang from her 
inner conviction that those she 
was seeking to serve (and 
there sometimes seemed no 
limit to their number) de¬ 
served nothing but rhe best. 
And on the rare occasions 
when the courtesy slipped the 
reasons were more often to do 
with an unfairness suffered by 
others than by concern for 
herself. Indeed ir was her 
impatience with what she saw 

6 Despite her 
formidable concern 
for punctuality she 
would not hesitate 
to break a schedule 
to give comfort 9 

as injustice which gave those 
of us who worked for her the 
sense of being part of some¬ 
thing uniquely worthwhile. 
After her office was estab¬ 
lished independently of the 
Prince’s, (a process, inddentiy, 
accomplished without ill-feel¬ 
ing contrary to some reports), 
the pace became even more 
intense as if she felt that every 
single day had to be used to 
the full. 

We worked hard but she 
had the inspiration of a bom 
leader. 

Her attention to detaD lay 
behind much of the great 
successes of her life. Yel de¬ 
spite a formidable concern for 
effidency and punctuality she 
would not hesitate to break a 
schedule to give a word of 
comfort- How often I saw her 
lighten a solemn occasion with 
a spontaneous gesture of 
warinthjar concern. A memo¬ 


rable example was during the 
official arrival formalities at 
Budapest Airport, at the start 
of a tour. The President’s wife, 
tearful with emotion on hear¬ 
ing her country’s national 
anthem — played for the first 
time under a democratic re¬ 
gime — felt her hand taken by 
that of the Princess as they 
shared a silent companion¬ 
ship that overcame ail lan¬ 
guage barriers. 

Another and perhaps more 
typical example involved a 
visit to a children's hospice on 
a grey winter afternoon in an 
industrial town gripped by 
recession. Outside' she had a 
warm word for everyone who 
had braved the elements 
awaiting her arrival (never 
forgetting those whose shy¬ 
ness or even hostility kept 
them at the back of the crowd). 
Inside, she spent some of the 
last minutes of a dying child's 
life with grieving parents. 
There were no cameras. 

A facer of her life, all too 
often overlooked, is her per¬ 
sonal courage. Whether smil¬ 
ing on a rainy walkabout in 
Armagh, confronting (and 
shaming) hecklers in New 
York, putting her arm around 
a disfigured leper in Nepal or 
outfacing an assailant who 
lunged at her on a sunny day 
in England, her composure 
and quickness of thought nev¬ 
er wavered. 

Such was the richness and 
diversity of her life that she 
leaves everyone —- friend, crit¬ 
ic or bystander — no shortage 
of evidence on which to judge 
her. 

But those who knew her 
may remember with gratitude 
a figure of genuine stature, 
who was heightened, not di¬ 
minished, by her moments of 
doubt and unhappiness. 

Q Patrick Jephson was equer¬ 
ry then private secretary to the 
Princess of Wales between 
1988 and 1996 



The Princess with Patrick Jephson in 1993 at the laying of a foundation stone at Emmanuel College. Cambridge 


Charily 
workload 
that ended 
with a 
happy day 

By £mma Wilkins 

THE Princess of Wales, had 
an unusually busy schedule 
planned for this monrh. She 
was preparing for a trip to the 
Far East ra campaign on 
behalf of Aids victims, as well 
as numerous appointments to 
support charities in Britain. 

This Thursday she was due 
to launch an appeal to help 
children suffering from asth¬ 
ma and Down's syndrom eat 
rhe Osrenpathie Centre For 
Children in Cavendish 
Square. London. 

On the IbTh. the Princess 
was ro attend a charily dinner 
hosted by Bupa. The 
healthcare company had re¬ 
cently pledged support for 
Chain of Hope, one of her 
favourite charities. 

On the lBth. she was to have 
attended a reception at the 
Serpentine Gallery. London, 
of which she was a keen 
supporter. The following day. 
she was to have been guest of 
honour at a lunch in London 
to support Jamaican chil¬ 
dren’s charities. 

Her major foreign trip this 
month was to have been to 
Singapore on the 23rd. for an 
Aids charity gala dinner. Her 
schedule also" included a visit 
ro Hong Kong for an evening 
fashion show in support of 
Aids victims. The Princess 
would have been the first 
member of rhe Royal Family 
to visit Hong Kong since the 
former colony was handed 
over to China. 

The Princess had also 
pledged to continue her work 
for a worldwide ban on 
landmines — a cause dear to 
her heart. 

Her love of children was 
highlighted by what was to 
prove her final official engage¬ 
ment. a visit to a new chil¬ 
dren's unit at the Northwick 
Park and St Mark's Hospital 
in northwest London. She 
spent nearly two hours there 
on July 21. between holidays in 
the South of France. 

Michael Cole, chief execu¬ 
tive of the hospital trust- said 
the work of the unit would 
carry on “in memory of her”. 
He recalled: “She insisted on 
speaking to every child. She 
wax very warm, compassion¬ 
ate and caring. It was an 
extraordinarily happy day.” 


Why the nation is 
to share family’s 


•’-"VSSSn here *® ^ w ays some- 
U;; 7 ^# thing distasteful 
about the public ap- 
•i --r ' propriatioiY of a pri- 

"fvatc tragedy. However much 
?-V-1 :’;, -entire populations can mourn 
rjL .= the-death of hero, a heroine; a 
;C. ' 'pufalicftgure, an icon, nothing 

"cancoroe near the searing 
grief of those really affected 
^vr.. through blood or love. 

For them, it is not a head- 
*¥-. ; refine with the capacity to shock 
L/vrbr a momentary horror, con- 
wSL • jwniemly displaced by every- 
jjrW- v /May considerations: it is a 
catastrophe on an ungrasp- 
WEsy; able scale: one can't believe 
the world can keep turning. It 
ibf^i^does. of course, and that is 
bolh insult and — later — 
solace. 

while I believe that to 
snivel too loudly arid too 
publicly about the death of 


' -X J 


It is the tragedy of a life cut 
short rather than royal status 
that makes us so mourn , 
writes Nigella Lawson 


' understanding why such con- 

vuls ions of grief are. for so 
/?&&& jriany. honest expressions of 
Just as when someone 
ri : .t£i*ivital and close in one’s own 

. nHa rfiac if ic harrl In lakl* it in. 


?T^s>ATCaclion is limited to those 
who sent wedding presents to 
l^&Sthe prince of Wales and the 
..Ki&Vit&en Lady Diana Spencer or 

' _...L- i:.» nhmotr uniniia 


L -lrg^those who line streets waring 
flags when any far-flung 
rJsSfelneraber of the Royal Family 

S rolls by. However embar- 
issed they might he to admit 
J think everybody is affect- 
by this awful news, 

U.< Mn in tyi nr aliwirlinff 


one of those for whom 
vv.V^^oyal-watching is. on a par 
T^i'wit^ioroscope reading; both 
dig and intellectually 
/^S^^w^riroising and yet when 
• downkairs yesterday 

paper on the mat 
L : foe .words -Diana killed 

stretched like a 

E banner over the 
Belt shaky, and I 
get rid of that 

hs are customarily 


- they uspafly ait But 
■ • 'death; of somebody oki. 

ha&tfVed their tifa is not 
^i‘i^4tragedy; it' is a great but 
sadness. 


The death of somebody 
young is impossible to get 
over it is an offence, an 
assault on one’s sense of what 
is right The great anger one 
feds when a person dies 
prematurely is therefore justi¬ 
fied, but as hard to live with as 
the grief. And maybe here 1 
should offer the information, 
and f do so with some self- 
consciousness, that my moth¬ 
er died at 48 and one of ray 
sisters at 32: in other words,) 
know something of which I 
speak. 

Perhaps we are all suscepti¬ 
ble to the tragedy of a life cut 
short and it is that rather than 
her royal but more; iconic 
status, that makes us so 
mourn Diana’s death- 
The American shock-aca¬ 
demic Camille Pagtia once 
wrote that it was Diana's two 
sons who, through the public 
agony of her dissolving mar¬ 
riage, gave her dignity and 
significance her role. Paglia 
insisted, was that of mater 
dolerosa. with all the religious 
and symbolic connotations 
involved. 

And it is they. too. that 
underline this tragedy, who 
pull it into an unbearable 
dimension. The lifelong 
weight , of suffering to have 
&Uen on the young princes. 
William and Harry, cannot be 
overestimated. 

My generation has been 

£ Diana has died at 
the same age as 

Marilyn Monroe. 

It seems hideously 
inevitable, as if she 
was always going 
to become 
immortal in the 
way that only such 
stars can? 


variously criticised and 
praised for being a very child- 
centred generation. We have 
our babies late and then allow 
them to occupy a role in our 
lives that is markedly differ 
ent from the way of life of our 
own parents. For all that we 
are savaged for neglecting our 
children, we are at the same 
time scolded for yielding too 
much to them. 

The Princess of Wales may 
have been different from 
many of her contemporaries 
here: she married and had 
children a good ten years 
before the rest of us. But 
because we are all older when 
we have children, we are more 
sensitive to the fear of dying' 
before they are grown up. 
Perhaps it is because of that 
that her death has a particular 
poignancy for those of us the 
same age. 

And perhaps we fee! implic¬ 
itly invited to share the grief of 
her death because we all felt 
invited to share her life. It is 
undeniably the case that she 
wanted to be part of every¬ 
one's life and that we are all 

fascinated by her. now more 
than ever. 

But no one element can en¬ 
compass it Perhaps the chief 
sense of loss is the loss of all 
that light. Maybe this is to fall 
into the sloppy gushing of the 
fashion world, hut every pho¬ 
tograph of tbe Princess had so 
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right 

grief 

much luminosity. It may 
sound trite, but the future 
does seem darker. It is not just 
the dimming of the image that 
ensures that, but the fact that 
her worldwide fame made 
Britain shine more greatly. As 
I say, I am no royalist, but 
even 1 can see that it was her 
— not Oasis, Stella Tennant or 
Terence Conran — who made 
Britain glamorous. 

It is hard not to notice that 
at 56, Diana has died at the 
same age as that other iconic 
blonde of the oentuiy. Mari- 
lyn Monroe. Jn that there 
does seem something hid¬ 
eously inevitable about her 
early death, as if she was 
always going to become im¬ 
mortal in the way that only 
stars can. Bui the difficulty is 
that that isn’t immortality — 
her certain future fame is as 
nothing compared to the ex¬ 
tinguishing of her life now. 

But it is true that there is 
something in the way of her 
dying that rums her not into a 
royal martyr but evokes more 
James Dean. Isadora Dun¬ 
can, Jayne Mansfield, but 
most, as I say. Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe — those stars who burnt 
too bright and who attracted 
the idea of that fatal myth: 
that they were too fast to live, 
too young to die. 

Of course, conspiracy' theo¬ 
ries aside, Marilyn Monroe 
died by her own hand. That 
should make a difference, but 
there is something so foil of 
pain and suffering underpin¬ 
ning the (self-perpefoated) im¬ 
age of Diana that the deaths 
do not seem so very different 

There are plangent similar¬ 
ities between the two 20 th- 
century goddesses. Arthur 
Miller wrote of Marilyn Mon- 
roe that no one had such a gift 
for life as she did. that she 1 
could come into a room and i 
light it up, that her vitality 
transformed others. The same 
could be said of the late 
Princess, she who so longed 
for Ihe reciprocated warmth 
of others. 

And even those who casti¬ 
gated the Princess for her 
reliance on the press, who 
spoke critically of her sensin'v- 
ity to her image, must wish 
that in life she could have read 
the loss-shocked and appre¬ 
ciative words dial her truly 
traffic death has engendered. 
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By telephone, 24 hours a day 


We provide the ultimate In convenience. You can bank 
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Why pay to 
bank when 
First Direct 
is free? 
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Getting cash is easy 
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The saviour spumed by the court 


o 


ne must not allow the lava of 
sanctification to harden. Di¬ 
ana, Princess of Wales, al¬ 
ways hated pomposity, dis¬ 
trusted the excessive ceremonial of the 
court, and had a gift for ordinary 
friendships. She would have found 
formal eulogies of her personality either 
tiresome or laughable. From the begin¬ 
ning we should try to remember her as 
she really was: a beautiful woman of her 
own time, resilient despite the many sad 
emits in her life, an attractive and warm 
human being. She had real compassion 
for suffering, but also a knack for getting 
on well with all sorts of people. She was 
fun; she liked to laugh and to make 
people laugh: she believed in hugs and 
kisses, particularly for children and the 
sick. A lovely, friendly young woman has 
been lost to the world. 

What mattered to her most was the 
future of her sons. When she married, 
she was very young, though her strong 
willpower must already have been 
present. Nobody nowadays would take 
on the role of the future Queen, which she 
very much wanted to become, without a 
real inner conviction. Quite soon she 
derided that she had something unique 
and necessary to give to the monarchy. 
She came to think that the Royal Family 
was failing to adjust to the postwar 
world, that its other members had lost 
touch with the age in which they were 
living and to that extent were losing 
touch with their people. 

Diana's life cannot be understood 
without recognising the pains that she 


Alone in the Royal Family, Diana saw that the monarchy must adapt to survive. Thwarted 
in life, she may yet succeed in death — if Prince William continues her mission 


had suffered at each stage of her life. Her 
childhood was made insecure and un¬ 
happy by the separation from her 
mother; she hoped above everything for a 
successful and warm relationship with 
her husband and with the Royal Family. 
That too failed hen no doubt her 
childhood had made it more difficult for 
her to create the kind of secu re family life 
she so much wanted. Suffering can, 
however, develop strength in those who 
survive it Her ability to oommimicate 
with people who were sick, disabled or 
dying, and to give them comfort was a 
remarkable human quality. She used 
that gift as well as her fame in the world, 
to help the suffering. The unhappiness of 
her childhood also helped her to be an 
excellent mother warm, loving, caring 
and, in an important way. serious. 

Diana had great gifts. She was largely 
unacademic; indeed she rather distrusted 
intellectual interests in case they got in 
the way of her strong intuitive sense. She 
was, however, very quick; she could be 
unpredictable; she had an ability to 
foresee how the public would react she 
was nobody's fool, though sometimes she 
was thought of as such by those who 
mistakenly underrated her. She also had 
a mysterious "star" quality which made 
her much the most famous member of 
the Royal Family in the postwar period. 



She also had a gift which has played its 
part in Tony Blair’s astonishingly suc¬ 
cessful careen she could instinctively 
identify herself with the aspirations of 
her own generation. The children of the 
1950s and 1960s seem to have abandoned 
the universal hopes and schemes of 
earlier generations. They no longer 
believe in Utopian systems of socialism 
or in any other political theories. They 
put their energy for 
doing good into partic¬ 
ular projects. Tony 
Blair was able to win 
tiie largest election vic¬ 
tory of this century by 
his ability to represent 
these ideals. Diana's 

work to help Aids or ____ 

cancer victims, or to 
outlaw landmines, had the same appeal. 
She also represented the Royal Family's 
equivalent of the "new" in new Labour. 
She did not argue for a new monarchy 
altogether, but she did believe that the 
monarchy needed to adapt to the present 
I am not sure anyone else in the Royal 
Family fully understands that except 
possibly for Prince William, under her 
influence. 

That is why the loss is so tragic, not 
only in personal terms, not only in terms 
of national grief, though that will be 


Rees-Mogg 


profound and long-tasting, but because 
Diana stood for something important in 
British national life and mere is. for the 
present no one who can replace her. 

There have been three stages of a 
constitutional argument in which she 
was largely right but the court usually 
apposed her. The first stage was the 
period of her early marriage, down to the 
birth of Prince Harry, in which the young 

_ bride saw increasingly 

dearly how the monar¬ 
chy ought to develop 
but was pushed aside 
as an inexperienced girl 
trying to influence an 
ancient institution 
which was determined 

— -- to go on doing things in 

its own way. There was 
also some jealousy of her celebrity status. 
The people loved her. 

The second stage, in the time leading 
up to the divorce, was one in which 
Diana was becoming increasingly effect¬ 
ive with the public and increasingly 
aware of the issues about the future of the 
monarchy, but the cooling of the mar¬ 
riage and the eventual divorce were 
undermining her position. Some conser¬ 
vative courtiers were relieved when the 
divorce actually occurred; they regarded 
her as an uncontrollable “loose cannon”. 


They would not accept that their attitude 
was already out of date, and that she had 
a better instinct for public opinion, on 
which all monarchs ultimately depend. 

The third stage has been the one 
between the divorce and her death. 
Again, at first sight, the cause she stood 
for seemed to have been lost. Diana was 
engaged in making a new life for herself. 
As a single woman she was enjoying a 
much freer social life; as a public figure 
she was making her compassion practi¬ 
cally useful; she was continuing to be an 
excellent mother. Everything was begin¬ 
ning to fall into place. 

Interestingly, Prince Charles was also 
coming to be seen as a more human 
figure, and public attitudes to the Royal 
Family were starting to improve. She 
was probably also succeeding in her 
plans to bring up Prince William as a 
thoroughly modem future King. 

Nobody can yet say whether the death 
in Paris will have brought to an end the 
warmth and modernisation which was 
Diana's contribution to the history of the 
Royal Family. A lot will depend on how 
well Prince William is able to overcome 
the tragedy. He and Prince Harry have, 
in the most genuine way. the sympathy of 
the entire nation. Royal policy could now 
develop in one of two ways. It is possible 
that the court will make few changes, and 


that life ar Buckingham Palace will go on 
as usual In that case, the late Princess of 
Wales's attempt to modernise the Royal 
Family will have ended in failure. Things 
may change in Prince William's time, but 
that will be all that is left to hope for, and 
it could come too lace. 

Yet history does not usually worik Hke 
that, ft is shaped by great and tragic 
events. The courtiers will be as shaken as 
the rest of the counfry by the grief weal! 
feel. They are human too, and subject to 
all the human emotions. When remark¬ 
able people die in old age, people grieve 
with gratitude for their achievements; 
when such people die in youth, people 
arjeve with added pain for their lost 
hopes. The dead sometimes have more 
influence than the living. 

The Princess hoped for a renewal of the 
monarchy and she did not want to wait 
for her son's time. She wanted it to be a 
strong institution, compassionate and 
contemporary. That was the core of her 
life's work. Her divorce at one point 
seemed to be the end of these hopes, or at 
least of her influence. Even that was not 
quite so. Her death could provide a new 
and powerful energy to advance her 
aims. She had been, I think, the most 
remarkable member of the Royal Family 
since Queen Victoria. She was sad, she 
needed to be helped, she was entertain¬ 
ing, she was loveable; but she was 
certainly not an ineffective figure in our 
national history. At the time of herdeato 
she was still maturing, and gaining in 
her understanding of the world; that we 
have lost for good, and it is a great deal. 
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A simple heart in 
a heartless world 

Some despised Diana, but what could 
have made her bitter made her sweet 


I took the Sunday morning ferry 
into Oban on the last misty, 
breezy, autumnal morning of 
the holiday. All we wanted were 
newspapers; aboard the boat they 
were all a few days old, still bearing 
irreverent but endearing paparazzi 
shots of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
attempting to straddle a jet ski 
while wearing flippers. 

We had not turned on the radio, 
so it was odd to find the news¬ 
agent’s foil of people waiting for 
late editions and talking in hushed 
voices. Odder still to see two big 
young men, with shorn hair and 
faded T-shirts, openly fisting tears 
from their eyes. But then, we were 
only a few paces from the souvenir 
shop whch was run for years by 
Diana’s mother. Mrs Shand-Kydd. 
Here, as in ten thousand other 

E laces all over the nation, the 
ereavement felt intimate. Local, 
even. Poor lassie, poor tiling! 

Reams will be written about the 
royal implications of this short life 
and untimely death, about its place 
in history and culture, the role of 
the media and so forth. But for once 
there is no need to turn to experts to 
assist and focus national mourn¬ 
ing. We are all experts. 

More than anyone of her age 
who was neither writer nor artist 
nor preacher, Diana handed round 
the essence of her self — and, 
generally for good motives. Sour 
commentators never convincingly 
nailed a charge of cynicism upon 
her. Every child she hugged, every 
patient she comforted, every recipi¬ 
ent of a public _ 

smile, every heart 
she touched at a 
distance, was get¬ 
ting something 
real. 

So to mourn 
her sincerely, 
even personally, 
does not require 
blindness or sen- -— 

timentality, nor 
canonising hysteria. She was one of 
us. She wept often enough over 
other people's tragedies, so we do 
well to weep for her and her family. 
And to remember that Diana 
would also have expected us to 
weep for Dodi Fayed, and for the 
driver, and for their families too. 
Simple human mourning is the 
only appropriate response because 
despite the complicated, heartless 
worlds she moved through, Diana 
showed behind everything a simple 
heart. She once quoted some lines 
by the Australian poet Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, lines which she 
had chosen herself and which were 
sneered at by some commentators 

as “greetings-card stuff": 

Life is mostly froth and bubble 
Two things stand like stone 
Kindness in another’s trouble. 
Courage in your own. 

And that is it, really; the froth 
and bubble will subside and we 
shall remember the kindness, and 
some moments of courage. 

I first got a dose view of Dianas 
headlong determination to connect 
herself to other human beings 
several years ago when I chaired a 
meeting of Turning Point, a mental 
illness charity- It was not long after 
the garish revelations of Andrew 
Morton, and there was a curious 
frisson of over-intimacy about the 
occasion. As she mounted that 
platform — scuttling, head down, 
like a schoolgirl giving a vote of 
thanks - she knew that everybody 
had read about the marital failure, 
the loss of love, the bulimia and the 
suicide attempts. A lot of us, faced 
with such exposure, could not have 
borne to be looked at by a room foil 
of strangers. Certainly not with 
cameras. Beforehand she was ner¬ 
vous, biting her lip. giggling. 


Libby 

Curves 


But when it began silence fell, and 
we watched, fascinated, as the 
Princess deliberately used her own 
genuine misery and humiliation 
and confusion to offer comfort to 
others. She made ir acceptable to 
have “lost it" for a while; she 
laughed enough to offer hope for 
every sad woman's future. After¬ 
wards an extraordinary wave of 
warmth went towards her from the 
charity's staff and workers. We 
chatted about our sub-teenage boys 
and their computer games. My 
only private conversation ever with 
the Princess, therefore, was about 
something called the Barcode Bat¬ 
tler which scored by reading super¬ 
market price taos. That was her 
gift 30 seconds with somebody and 
she was part of the mundantty of 
their lives, and welcome there. 

After that, I watched with more 
interest as she visited hospitals, 
hospices, sick children, landmine 
victims and homeless shelters. 
Again and again and ever mare 
surely, she produced the same 
effect; she lit people up, made than 
confide, offered them bits of herself, 
alleviated sadness witfi a human 
touch. Even to speak of it sounds 
gushing, but it is real; to the 
suffering, such contact is as needful 
as oxygen. Plenty of excellent 
charity workers do not practise 
such damp-eyed instant empathy. 
Pocket psychiatrists have opined 
that it was all to do with her own 
unhappy childhood and need for 
love. But what none of them can 
deny is that it helps, this spark of 
_ reassuring, per¬ 
sonal, human 
contact and uni¬ 
versal love. It is 
not the wily way 
of spending your¬ 
self for others, but 

it is a valid way. 

Simple hearts 
see that, so simple 
■ as - - hearts loved Di¬ 

ana and always 
will. She enraged many feminists, 
who liked their women more 
combative, and some men who 
found her sweetness dangerous 
and feared its "manipulative" pow¬ 
er. She was sneered at for her 
“Queen of Hearts” line on Panora¬ 
ma, then feared by politicians 
when the tide turned out — as in the 
landmine campaign — to have real 
power in it But if you were ill or 
troubled or humble enough simply 
to accept what she offered, then 
there was nourishment in ft. Nour¬ 
ishment which she drew, by time- 
honoured alchemy, from her own 
past griefs. What could have made 
her bitter made her sweet 


S 


o it was good this summer to 
see Diana at last enjoying 
herself, larking around in 
warm seas with a cheerful boy¬ 
friend. less stressed a than usual 
even by the paparazzi, and appar¬ 
ently on cordial terms with her ex- 
husband. Once or twice it was 
desultorily suggested that I write 
about the affair, but 1 could never 
see the point it seemed to me that 
there was no more public concern 
to be aired about the Princess. She 
would find a way to lead her 
private life, put the past behind her, 
continue with her charity work, 
teach her royal sons humanity. Her 
tabloid stardom would fade in time, 
leaving only affection and the 
occasional joke. That is what 
should have happened. 

Now there is only the affection 
left. Its only right expression is in 
unashamed tears for her family, 
especially her sons. When the very 
worst things happen the simple 
hearts have it right kindness in 
another's trouble, courage in your 
own. The rest should be silence. 



Diana’s death is a stain on the reputation of the press, but privacy legislation is not a remedy 


No law could 
have shielded her 


B astards, reptiles, vultures, 
vermin, sewage in the gut¬ 
ters of the press. If! were a 
paparazzo I would be keeping my 
head low today. The cameras that 
eulogised Diana's every feature, 
every movement, every activity, 
will be widely seen as having 
driven her into a wall. A comet 
streaked across the sky of public life 
and entranced the world. Such 
hysterical fame has reduced many 
to drink, drugs or suicide. Few have 
been so literally driven to their 
deaths. 

After the grief comes the yearn¬ 
ing for retribution. Nobody nowa¬ 
days dies by accident Blame is 
sovereign lord to every misfortune 
and demands swift recompense. 
That appears easily satisfied. The 
photographers who dogged Diana 
and Dodi Fayed for the past two 
months appear to have trans¬ 
gressed all professional constraint. 
They were insistent cruel and 
murderous. With them around, she 
had no privacy and no dignity. She 
was imprisoned behind a grille of 
flashing lenses. In a ghoulish rerun 
of La Dolce Vita, the lenses leapt 
from their bikes early on Sunday 
morning to snap the last most 
horrific shot of alL 
Yet blame has not done with 
hunting. Behind toe ghouls lie 
other denizens of this underworld. 
The editors, picture editors, circula¬ 
tion managers and bosses of toe 
press have driven the market for 
intrusive pictures ever higher. Di¬ 
ana was simply the hottest property 
in the history of photography. A 
handful of fusy shots of her and 
Dodi aboard a yacht off St Tropez, 
syndicated worldwide, generated at 
least £3 million. This put a high 
price on the couple’s heads. But 
photographers do not set this price. 
The cry of the freelance down toe 
ages is the same: “I shoot what I 
see. The boss decides to print.” 

Having found its target, blame 
simply demands that “something 
be done". Yesterday a chorus called 
for that something. The last minis¬ 
ter with responsibility for toe 
media. David Mdtor (who decided 
to do nothing), called for unspeci¬ 
fied remedies. Yet behind indus¬ 
tries are markets- And markets 
make less tangible targets. When¬ 
ever I hear someone complaining 
about the press “just trying to sefi 


copies". I wonder who buys these 
products. Who inhabits this market 
place, if not readers? 

Buying salacious gossip about 
royals is like drink-driving and tax 
evasion: it is deplored in others but 
not in oneself. Yesterday I am sure 
many a sermon was preached from 
British pulpits on the avidity of the 
public for news of toe rich and 
famous. The exorbitant price for 
the pictures which yesterday's Par¬ 
is paparazzi were seeking was set 
by an obsessive worldwide appetite 
for any news about the lady. If 
paparazzi are at one end of this 
sewer, at the other sits a salivating, 
prurient public. He among us that 
has no eye for such pictures, let him 
first cast a stone. 

None of this can stem the cry for 
action. Thar a public thirsts for 
intrusion is not reason enough for 
supplying it Free markets need 
regulation. Damage needs redress. 
There are many products which 
sections of society may enjoy but 
which public safety or the rights of 
individuals cannot allow. For 
years, British politicians and law¬ 
yers have been yearning to get their 
hands on the press. They now have 
a case history par excellence. The 
hounding must stop. It is lethal. 

We should note first that the law 
has acted. The photographers con¬ 
cerned have been arrested. The 
harassing of motorises ar speed ami 
leaving the scene of an accident are 
crimes in all civilised countries. 
Trespass, theft and stalking are 
crimes in most. Chauffeurs of the 
famous are trained in "burning off 
pursuit" and probably themselves 
break toe law in doing so. That a 
law may not have worked in one in¬ 
stance — surely toe hardest of all 
A.P. Herbert’s “hard cases"—does 
not nuke it a bad law. 

However, toe implication of in¬ 
terventions from toe Foreign Secre¬ 


tary, from Opposition spokesmen, 
from Earl Spencer and from others 
is that Britain now needs a specific 
law protecting personal privacy, 
distinct from the laws on trespass, 
libel and slander. The press will be 
told that it has not heeded the 
warnings of successive govern¬ 
ments to “put its house in order". 
The familiar arguments will be 
taken down and dusted off. 

It is now almost ten years since 
the CaJcutt Committee reviewed 
these arguments. That committee, 
of which 1 was a member, shared 
the view of previous inquiries that a 
civil law of privacy could not be 
effective. Such laws exist in France. 

Simon 

Jenkins 

Germany, Italy and many Ameri¬ 
can states. The French is one of the 
toughest. Reformers should note 
where the past month's gross 
breaches of personal privacy 
occurred. 

All privacy laws tend to be 
effective in stiffing small trespasses 
but not big ones. Calcutt pondered 
a graduated list of intrusions that 
reasonable people might consider 
fair “in the public interest", a 
phrase with many devious mean¬ 
ings. Those who are famous for a 
day, by being involved in accidents 
or court cases, soon return to 
obscurity. Some professionals, 
such as doctors, parsons and 
academics, appear more vulnera¬ 
ble to intrusion where their private 
lives infringe the dignity of their 


profession. Most people feel them 
fair game. 

When we encounter entertainers, 
sportsmen and lesser politicians, 
vulnerability moves into toe minu¬ 
tiae of private life. A rock star’s 
marriage is regarded by most 
readers as news, even if it has no 
“public interest" bearing on his 
work. Drawing up a law to protect 
such people would be hard. Harder 
still is a statute to determine the 
rights of those who use toe glamour 
of their private lives to promote 
their public ones. Prime ministers 
and royalty do this shamelessly. 

Most people, which means most 
juries, would accept that public 
figures sacrifice some right to 
privacy by reason of their office. 
But how much? It is absurd to 
expect readers to consume only 
news fed to them by publicists, and 
nor to hear if there is another side of 
toe story. The misfortune of the 
fortunate has long been toe essence 
of gossip, and gossip the essence of 
news. How far a newspaper should 
go is ultimately a matter not of fact, 
like libel,'but of taste. Legislating 
for taste is notoriously hard. The 
present self-regulation may not 
show results in public — intrusion 
suppressed is by definition intru¬ 
sion avoided — fait 1 believe it to be 
toe only feasible course. 

Privacy is a choice anyone can 
make, even royal families. After the 
war, many monarchs decided to 
match constitutional diminution 
with personal discretion, for in¬ 
stance those in Scandinavia. The 
British Royal Family decided other¬ 
wise. From the 1960s Onwards the 
monarchy marketed itself as a 
family entity, and toe media re¬ 
sponded to that invitation. I imag¬ 
ine that today more Swedes or 
Norwegians can name our Royal 
Family than can name their own. 

Even last year, when Diana 


announced her departure from 
public life, f think she benefited 
from a widespread belief that she 
was now entitled to a rest The 
vahie of her "story" would dimin- . 
ish. Yet she later rescinded that 
choice and said that she would use 
her publicity value as an ambassa¬ 
dor for Britain and her causes.This 
exploitation became hopelessly en¬ 
tangled in her private life. There 
may be a subeditor in Heaven who 
could have treated last month’s • 
flight from Dodi’s yacht to the 
Bosnian minefields as just an arms 
control story. The world media 
simply would not buy it 
No legal draftsman in a free 
country has been able to produce a 
privacy law that protects only the 
privacy that merits protection. 
There are laws in some American 
states that enrich lawyers and 
curtail legitimate press enquiry. 
The French law pays toe famous 
(for instance, toe Monaco royals) 
when a careless Jens goes a breast 
too far. Privacy donations are part 
of toe budgets of most French. 
German ana Spanish magazines. 
Britain'S proposed signing of toe 
European Convention on Human 
Rights may enable judges to give 
some protection, for instance to 
minors and the sick. Such steps are 
unlikely to reduce the market price 
of royal photographs. 

N obody could pretend that 
yesterday's horror is any¬ 
thing but a stain on toe 
journalistic escutcheon. Yet 1 can¬ 
not think of a remedy. It was a 
ghasfly accident, part product of 
toe appeal of any news about a 
British royal. This is a global 
narcotic beyond the ability of any 
one country to police. If British 
newspapers are banned from buy¬ 
ing intrusive royal pictures, others 
will buy and import them. 

The only relief will come when 
die victims of this market become 
less absorbing paradigms of hu¬ 
man weakness. Perhaps with Di-. 
ana’s death, this process may 
begin. Stripped of her glamour, 
perhaps the Royal Family will 
become more ordinary — and less 
interesting. Perhaps royalty might 
settle back into a mode in which 
privacy is easier to attain. Perhaps, 
perhaps. These are but silver 
linings on the blackest of douds. 
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A MODERN MIRROR 


A Princess whose hopes and uncertainties captivated her age 


flwr are unmoved and none 


is now 


unknowing that Diana, Princess of Wales, is 


% 


fe 


¥■ 


dead, after a car crash, with two others 'in 
- But the meaning of her life and death 

. .. has" hardly begun to be formed. We can 
, grieve- and do grieve - for her family, her 
. persona] friends and for her sons most of all 

f - Tte deafll « a young mother is always 
poignant; as is the deathly corruption of 
•V beauty- glamour, grace and a compassion- 
_ ate heart. But this column is an open, public 
- place where only so much grief can properly 
be expressed. 

. Iii the days and months and years ahead 
the most famous of the Queen’s end-of- 
ceniuiy subjects will become an icon for the 
- ’ ■ century to come. Some may deplore that fact. 

: Others may hope to exploit it — to make the 

image, or to manage the image-makers. 
E.; ..What is certain is the fad itself. The life 
_ which ended yesterday will be projected well 
beyond the sadness of those who loved her 
and whom she loved, well beyond the very 
tv: nrnny words that we, and others, have found 
Sf« 1 to write upon it today. 

^I s h 1 the nature of royalty that its 
entrances and exits demand responses 
beyond personal indifference, sadness and 
i- jpy Kings and queens, princes and prin- 
-■ cesses are mirrors in which we see ourselves 
.■5 and our times. The death of a princess is a 
public death. The death of this Princess is a 
very public death. 

The former wife of the Prince of Wales 
imderstood much of what mattered to 
eiisure the country's cohesion. She appreci¬ 
ated -the place of the Queen’s family in 
assuring die nation’s successful future. She 
saw-thp need for palace reforms and public 
reforms. She saw — mostly more in sorrow 

than in bitterness — the_ 

petty jealousies and territo¬ 
rial intrigues that under¬ 
mined her power for good. 

To. ignore what she saw 
-because she who saw it is 
how dead would be a mis¬ 
take of royal proportions. 

More important still, she 
looked at the royal images 
: V,of .the past and understood 
“the"complex nature of the 
hew royal looking-glass of 
todayknew the shining 
- surfaces that she held up to 
her$df,the lenses that she 
loved and loathed with each 
. changing day, the pictures 
that.she reflected bade to 
itho^who watched her all 
,\ ;T pver;idje; wpirfd; She was 
spirit for her age. By 
y-^nd appreciation 
;.-;-Vishef'had made herself an 
£. ' inw&oaSy multi faceted ze- 
.X iffec^ of a fragmented and 
" A .'ftbettous time. Her intu- 
^ ' rfej^T should not be lost 
ji» her eyes are dosed, 
much erf" her ' life she 
a spontaneous sense of 


C Her legacy should 
help protect the 
monarchy. The sense 
of a family which only 
reclaimed her when 
she was safely, dead 
could be disastrous. 
Not since the abdi¬ 
cation fias the Palace 
needed sound heads 
as it does today. The 


occupational therapy, then she would have 
tired long ago. 

The persistence with which she pursued 
her causes reflected a prompting which was 
genuine altruism. Although not pious, her 
conduct deserves to be called Christian. 
Tears were part of her own persona: the 
tears of the mourners yesterday, in rides and 
countryside throughout the country, were 
for feelings shared. 

How should these emotions and memo¬ 
ries become a force for good? How can the 
multi faceted image become a settled beacon 
for good? The fatalism of her opponents is 
one too easy a retreat. When Archbishop 
Runcie spoke at her wedding of the stuff of 
fairytales, he seems now to have written 
merely the first scene of a tragedy, the 
moment when a young heroine meets the 
first signs of the destruction that is within 
her and will overtake her in the end. To 
some observers the second act has been the 
brief happiness which she seemed to have 
found with Dodi Fayed, the man of generous 
spirit with whom she died and to whose 
parents goes our deepest sympathy too. But 
to see a tragic pattern, to see a disaster that 
will somehow redeem the living, to see 
pursuing photographers as the Furies of 
nemesis is to imbibe romance. May such 
emotions quickly cease. 

To see some practical lessons for the Royal 
Family is not so idle. Perhaps her ideals may 
be better absorbed after death than they 
were in her life. Her work went far beyond 
giving the Palace a more youthful face. She 
was continuing a powerful tradition. It was 
by taking a bold and active role in 
controversial causes, by making judicious 
symbolic interventions and advancing toler- 

_ ance by personal example. 

that the Victorian monar¬ 
chy affirmed its position at 
the apex of owl society, 
complementing but sepa¬ 
rate from those exercising 
political rule. That was the 
prune achievement of 
Prince Albert, another out¬ 
sider, one who had the 
chance for greater success 
than the Princess, and 
whose early death recalls 
some of die wasted promise 
present in the country 
yesterday. 

The place which Diana 
sought for herself and the 
causes which she champi¬ 
oned aligned her firmly 
that tradition. Her 
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nation will want a,, with 
state. Mineral. There 
should be ho imped¬ 
iment to this — least 
of all from the Palace 
. itself. ? 


ity. She preferred practice to theory, 
ual action to the collective or abstract 
strongly represented some of the 


Vll's 


proactive role than many 
royal patrons also recalled 
the efforts of Edward VI1 
and Edward V1IL Both 
suffered for being seen to be 
too frivolous; both were 
animated by genuine social 
concern; both shaped atti¬ 
tudes by example. Edward 
friendships did a great deal to 


I 


. important conflicts of our time, the tensions 
.between self-expression and opacity, self¬ 
absorption and the service of others, 
frankness and deference, the restraints of 
public responsibility and the claim that 
everyone has ’ffife ri^ht to a self. She was 
what she was; but she represented much 
: more than what she was. For many people in 
this country she mapped their history in the 
• past two decades. She made an impact upon 
- ■ the public mind more than any figure from 
politics or the arts. It is not likely thai she 
will be forgotten. 


* 
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nitial reactions yesterday ranged from 
resignation to rage. “FateT said one 

_wiro-haired old man in a wirewool; 

^fortan sweater as he; spoke to The Times 
N early in the morning by the Royal Bridge at 
ift: Balmoral. To many traditionalists, and not 
- ■’ just on royal Deeside, the Princess had been 
’ -a trouble and a trial. Yes, she had brought 
t' light and hope and gaiety to the House of 
I:"Windsor. But the price had been too high 
A andthe comfort of dullness had to return. In 
.S that one word Tate’’ that one sincere subject 
* mingled all those meanings of “sure to 
7* happen” and “sad it happened- and 
r l —Strength from its happening" that were felt 
f - around him as the news broke over the 
' ^breakfast tables of loyal royal Britain. 

•’ '“Blood” said the Princess’s brother as he 
described foe hands of the photographers. 
: .-^editors and newspaper-owners whom he 
gamed for bringing about the death. 
•i. : horror” said callers to radio and TV 
Actions Who searched for scapegoats and 
j&undtbem everywhere but in themselves. 
—From the young Londoners who left 
"breathes mid tributes around Kensington 
there were tears; the Princess was a 
Ssjbraah whose social origins meant she 
, *lould:.iiever be everywoman and whose 
fiSktffaOfclian to foe Family ensured 

•A^thftr-fife would never be typical Bui hi 
^ vfer peramal independence, her ama«y 
> - abcanher body and health, her difficulties in 
;■ managin g personal relationships, she wa^ a 
SvArtSS'^death and in life for many who 
A^^nsieted thejr worries onto her. 

Diaha’S bond with the suffering, reflected 
pT^ib j&lfovourfte photograph which shows 
Nier in almost Marian mode, was wholly 
i llume -■ and recognised as such by 
W^USSoos^ It went beyond generalised oon- 
; r cab* and reflected a true spiritual ldenunca- 
Action-with the pain .of others. The esteem she 
l ^ eamedfriM Motba* Teresa was the mark ot 
t -^ •wdto Wignissd a concern for those in 
f Anguish which went for beyond the merely 
fc entorionaT If her activities had simply bon 
.J^i^vaied by a tove of attention, or a need for 


encourage toleration towards Jews at the 
beginning of the century; Diana too helped 
to dissolve barriers of prejudice. She also 
recalled the example of another great female 
Spencer in politics — Georgiana, the 
Duchess married to the reserved Duke of 
Devonshire, who directed the power of 
giddy social whirls for the good of imagina¬ 
tive social causes. 

Diana’s landmine campaign had no 
precise precedent and causal political 
strain. But it should be seen as a develop¬ 
ment of the Victorian welfare monarchy 
rather than a mistaken new departure. The 
intuitive risk-taking of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, should not die with her. With care 
and goodwill, her legacy should help to 
protect the monarchy from its opponents. 
Without such care, of course, the sense of a 
family which drove the Princess into exile 
and only reclaimed her when she was safely 
dead could be disastrous. Not since the 
Abdication has the Palace needed sound 
heads as it does today. The nation will want 
a state funeral There should be no 
impediment to this — least of all from the 
Palace itself. 

As for the press, there will come a time 
when politicians can hear the bereaved and 
ponder any changes in policy that they 
demand. But that time is not now. Legisla¬ 
tion almost never makes a worthy memori¬ 
al. Fierce privacy laws are in force in France 
and did not prevent these deaths. To say that 
hard cases make bad law is to demean the 
anger of grief with the sanctity of cliche. But 
it would be disastrous if this hardest of cases 
should produce the worst of laws to impede 
journalists. And there is no good new taw to 
be had. 


T; 


I he spontaneous outpouring of grief 
which has marked Diana’s death 

_ shows how. even in her estranged 

state, she continued to play a real royal role, 
drawing significance from the family and 
institution which she never quite took as her 
own — and enhancing it. Her determination 
to use her unique prominence for earnest 
ends, to use the glass of fashion to magnify 
the suffering of others, lent grace to foe 
monarchy. She helped to ensure that the 
public identified the monarchy with soaaJ 
purpose rather than simply Society. And in 
affirming that, specifically .royal role, and in 
Heating her membership of the institution a* 
a vocation which did not end with her 
marriage, sbeconimunicatedherow^eme 
of the enduring importance offfiejCrowm. 
her public actions she showed she believed 
foand was a defender of theThrqne that her 
s>n must one day inherit That » how she 
deserves to be remembered. That is how she 
must be remembered. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

l Pennington Street London El 9XN Telephone 0171-782 5000 

Can press intrusion be blamed for deaths of the Princess and Dodi Fayed? 


From Mr A. IV. N, Probert 

Sir, Four summers ago, the graduates 
of this college listened spellbound as 
Sir David Calcutt, QC. then Master of 
Magdalene, gave a talk on his work 
on privacy arid the press. We learned 
of a scholarly work of great clarity of 
thought and irreproachable legal 
quality. The final paper was very 
publicly launched by the Government 
and veiy publicly ignored. 

Unless we are quick to redress this 
lack of legislation to ensure that no 
citizen is obstructed from going about 
their normal lives by any individual 
or body, be they press, obsessed indi¬ 
viduals or even an interfering State, 
we will soon be bombarded with the 
next intrusive excesses. We are wo late 
to deter the endless pictures oF the 
Princess of Wales's tragic accident or 
the grief of the young royal Princes. 
Ruining people's lives can rarely be 
said to be in the public interest 

Yours faithfully. 

ANDREW PROBERT. 

Middle Combination Room, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
August 31. 

From Mr Don Leescr 

Sir. My wife and I share the enor¬ 
mous sense of lass at the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, voiced by so 
many on today's television coverage. 

Lord Archer of Weston-super-Mare, 
amongst others, expressed the view 
that she is irreplaceable in her work 
Tor various charities and in other 
areas of public concern, and surely in 
a direct personal sense he is right Her 
untimely death will be felt in a very 
direct way. coming as it does at a time 
when she was beginning to establish 
herself as a major force in the world 
through the promotion of charities 
and other worthwhile causes. 

It strikes us that both her memory 
and her work could be perpetuated in 
a most appropriate manner if her 
family were to agree to the establish¬ 
ment of a trust in her name, dedicated 
to supporting the kind of causes to 


which she fell herself drawn. Yes, she 
herself cannot be replaced, but if such 
a trust were to be managed by a group 
of those dose to her and with a view to 
supporting charities whose aims were 
dear to her. surely tins would be a 
worthwhile cause and a fitting memo¬ 
rial. 

There will be many who would 
wish to contribute to such a trust, and 
it may be that a public figure who was 
dose to her. like Lord Archer, would 
accept responsibility for co-ordinating 
its establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. LEESER, 

131 Marine Parade, 

Brighton. East Sussex. 

August 31. 

From Dr Christopher 
Gardner-Thorpe 

Sir, On this Sunday morning many 
are sharing the sadness of the families 
of Diana and Dodi Fayed. We must 
nor forget the family of the chauffeur 
too. Nor must we forget those of the 
media who were following the car. 
Whatever the outcome of the investi¬ 
gations. the media will feel some 
responsibility. 

The media alone cannot be blamed. 
Laws and regulations will not prevent 
public intrusion into private matters. 
Intrusion can only be profitable when 
public interest fans the Games. 

What is needed is a change of 
attitude in us all so that each and 
every act of undue intrusion causes 
outcry. Those who seek to provide 
public leadership — politicians, 
churchmen and others — as individ¬ 
uals can shun the limelight and lead 
by example. 

They can teach that too much public 
interest in private matters is improper 
and. perhaps most effective, unprofit¬ 
able. 

Yours sincerely. 

CHRISTOPHER 

GARDNER-THORPE. 
The Coach House, 
la College Road. Exeter. Devon. 
August 31. 


From Dr LA. Hill 

Sir. The paparazzi would not hound 
people like Princess Diana unless they 
received financial and other incen¬ 
tives from editors and newspaper pro¬ 
prietors to do so; but also, editors and 
newspaper proprietors would not give 
them these incentives unless they 
could increase sales to the yobbo pub¬ 
lic by publishing the paparazzi's 
stories and pictures of the celebrities. 

We can therefore place the responsi¬ 
bility for the death of Princess Diana 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders 
of the general yobbo public. 

Yours sincerely, 

LESLIE HILL 

La Prairie, Sl Mary. Jersey ■ 

August 31 

From Mr fan D . Shaw 

Sir. The Sunday Mirror today in¬ 
cludes a 40-page "special issue" sup¬ 
plement entitled "Personal — Diana 
and Dodi — A Story of Love". It con¬ 
tains dozens of photographs featuring 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

1 ask the fallowing questions, not 
expecting any replies: 

How much did the newspaper pay for 
the right to publish these photo¬ 
graphs? 

How many of them were taken with 
the consent of those featured in them? 
Is there anyone in the media who 
accepts that at least some of these 
photographs were taken in circum¬ 
stances which could be considered as 
an intrusion of privacy? 

Do newspaper and magazine editors 
feel the slightest regret, let alone 
responsibility, for the events which 
preceded today’s tragedy? 

Yours faithfully. 

IAN SHAW. 

Trelil, East Road. 

Stithians, Truro, Cornwall. 

August 31. 

From Mr Donald Winterton 

Sir. I am sickened by even the possi¬ 
bility that among the first on the scene 


of today's accident — and still taking 
photographs — were those who 
hounded Princess Diana. Could the 
British press not agree to mark 
Diana’s death with a seif-denying 
ordinance — that for a trial period of 
one year they will print photos of the 
Royal Fkmily taken only either ar 
their invitation or at official functions? 

Yours faithfully. 

DONALD WINTERTON. 

Wardrobes Cottage, 

Wardrobes House, 

Nr Princes Risborough, 
Buckinghamshire. 

August 31. 

From Ms Jan Morris 

Sir. At San Francisco a fortnight ago 
the immigration officer who checked 
my passport asked if 1 was connected 
with the press. I mumbled that I was, 
son of. “In that case." said he. "1 want 
to make a request. Please lay off 
Diana. The British Royal Family 
hasn’t generally been very popular 
over here, but we love her, and we 
hare to see her hassled." 

Well, 1 retorted, God knew she often 
asked for it. He looked at me with sad 
reproach then, and today lYn sorry I 
said iL 

Yours faithfully. 

JAN MORRIS. 

Trefan Moiys. 

Uanystumdwy, Gwynedd. 

August 31. 

From Mr John Leatham 

Sir, In memory of Diana. Princess of 
Wales, perhaps schooling everywhere 
should make its first concern the 
instilling of good citizenship, courtesy 
and consideration, but above all res¬ 
pect for the individual and a high 
regard for each person's claim upon 
privacy. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN LEATHAM. 

Platchaig, Kilmorack. 

Beauty, Inverness-shire. 

August 31, 


Counselling has positive aspects too 


Help for MPs 

From Mr John Szemerey 

Sir, Peter Riddell puts his finger on 
one of the weaknesses of Westminster 
(“Out of loiter with the Commons’*, 
August 25) — the time MPS devote to 
constituency work and their conse¬ 
quent ignorance of key policies or 
actions being considered by Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The solution is not, however, for 
MPs to wash their hands of social 
cases and local problems: they need 
sufficient facilities and support staff to 
handle them. All MPs should have 
private offices with their own staffs 
who could deal with at least three 
quarters of constituency cases, mostly 
without even bothering the MP. Only 
the most difficult, sensitive or interest¬ 
ing cases need be referred to the MP, 
whose decision on what action to cake 
would be carried out by the office staff 

Unimportant as such problems 
may be on a national scale, they are 
very important, if not vital, to the con¬ 
stituents who pose them. They must 
be taken seriously by the MP to whom 
they are brought 

The House of Commons must look 
carefully ax what MPs are expected to 
do and to ensure they have the means 
necessary to do iL Clearly, this means 
paying them properly (our Mft are 
now among the worst paid in Europe), 
and paying for the personnel and 
other fad lines they need. They would 
then have time for their parliamen¬ 
tary homework, for informed consid¬ 
eration and debate of draft legislation, 
and for questioning and controlling 
the Government. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. SZEMEREY, 

76 Mamixlaan, 

B-3090 Overijse. Belgium. 

August 25. 


Olives for peasants 

From Contessa Passerini 

Sir, 1 beg to differ with Mr S. E. Scam- 
mell fletter. August 2f»). who criticises 
Others for "surprising ignorance". 

The sharecropping system in Italy 
was officially declared obsolete soon 
after the Second World War. It linger¬ 
ed on where peasant families contin¬ 
ued to live rent free in their land¬ 
owner’s houses: but the 50/50 percent¬ 
age gradually crept up until the peas¬ 
ant farmer was getting 70 per cent of 
the crop and the landowner 30 per 
cent, and the system is now virtually 
dead. 

Most of us small landowners pay 
braedame (day labourers) to prime 
and fertilise the olives in the spring, 
and contractors to cut or plough-in the 
long grass in the early summer. When 
the time comes to pick the crop in late 
November the pickers get a minimum 
of 50 per cent of what they pick in oil. 
which in cash equivalent could aver¬ 
age up to £40 a day. 

For those with small estates using 
outside labour, farming olives has run 
at a loss for many years; but the local 
labour force are not “doing very well 
out of it" either. Most of the pickers in 
our area brave the November cold 
and discomfort in order to have a sup¬ 
ply of good, pure oil for their own kit¬ 
chens. not to sell on. 

Yours sincerely. 

L PASSERINI. 

Palazzone. 

52044 Cortona (AR). Italy. 

Augusr 2o. 


b 


From Mr David Anstis 

Sir. Those who believe that we may 
have gained from counselling, based 
on the understanding of it as a process 
erf empathy and discussion with an 
appropriately informed and experi¬ 
enced professional, should perhaps 
declare themselves and so offer the 
evidence which, despite its negative 
and generalised conclusions, the York 
University NHS report admits it seri¬ 
ously lacks (report, August 19; letters, 
August 25). 

As one recently and abruptly 
shunted into widowhood, I found the 
counselling support offered by the 
local hospice an invaluable means of 
evaluating and resolving the enor¬ 
mous gamut of experiences a dose 
bereavement can produce and which, 
it is clear, are also commonplace. 

Counselling cannot, of course, inject 
either fortitude or faith, although 
these may be induced along the way. 
But whilst violent death has become a 
familiar visual experience from the 
media, it is self-evident that we are 
today ill-equipped to deal with every¬ 
day mortality. 

Our usual social procedures of 
goodwill and kindly hopes of the res¬ 
toration of normality are important 
and always welcome. They tend, how¬ 
ever. to skirt the real problems of 
expressing grief effectively and the 
need for personal reintegration that 
bereavement involves. Ideally, coun¬ 
selling can assist the bereaved to 
confront both of these successfully. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID ANSTIS, 

1 Green Lane, 

Chichester, West Sussex. 

August 25 

From Professor Brian Thome 

Sir. In the same edition as you report¬ 
ed on the research study indicating 
the apparent ineffectiveness of coun¬ 
selling you carried an article on the 
psychological suffering of the nation’s 


Volkswagen gifts 

From Mr A. J. A Hcholls 

Sir, In his article on the Second World 
War record of the Volkswagen fac¬ 
tories ("Can the Beetle live down its 
terrible pastT, August 25) Michael 
Pinto-Duschinsky mentions the sup¬ 
port given to German Studies at St 
Antony's College by the Volkswagen 
Foundation of Germany, and refers to 
“unavoidable moral questions for the 
foundation’s grantees". As somebody 
who has administered fellowship and 
scholarship grants from the founda¬ 
tion for over 30 years, l am happy to 
say that I see no moral difficulty what¬ 
soever. 

The Volkswagen Foundation is en¬ 
tirely independent of the Volkswagen 
company, and its endowment was est¬ 
ablished as the result of the privatisa¬ 
tion of the Volkswagen works after 
1959. 

The foundation has always shown 
itself to be a model academic donor. 
Unprejudiced and fair-minded, it has 
never attempted to interfere in the op¬ 
eration of the academic programmes 
it has supported. 

Yours fairhfully, \ 

AJ. NICHOLLS, 

European Studies Centre. 

Sr Antony’s College, Oxford, i 
August 25. 




children, who are experiencing de¬ 
pression. anxiety and suicidal ten¬ 
dencies in unprecedented numbers. 

As Professor and Director of Coun¬ 
selling at a major university, I am 
only too well aware of the escalating 
numbers of young {and not so young) 
people arriving in higher education 
with histories of almost unremitting 
misery. It is for me, however, a matter 
for some modest rejoicing that many 
of them, as a result of skilled counsel¬ 
ling help, are enabled not only to ben¬ 
efit from their university experience 
but also to go forward into their work¬ 
ing lives with new hope and con¬ 
fidence. 

I have, too, the satisfaction of 
admitting into counsellor-training 
each year persons of outstanding abil¬ 
ity whose emotional courage and ded¬ 
icated commitment to their clients is 
often awe-inspiring. 

The research study took die form of 
a supposedly extensive literature re¬ 
view, but its mainly negative findings 
are strikingly at odds with the many 
positive outcomes recorded by studies 
into counselling and psychotherapy 
which have ban conducted on an 
international scale during the past 
fifty years. Nobody has ever suggest¬ 
ed, as far as I know, that counselling 
and psychotherapy are a panacea for 
all ills but their usefulness in relieving 
psychological and emotional pain is 
beyond question. ' 

I sometimes wonder if it is because 
counsellors and psychotherapists see 
only too dearly the vested interests 
that contribute to the creation of a dys¬ 
functional society that they are often 
dismissed as incompetent manipula¬ 
tors or worse. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN THORNE 
(Professor and Director of 
Counselling, University of 
East Anglia at Norwich). 

As from: 14 Salter Avenue. 

Norwich. Norfolk. 

August 26. 


A little wildness ... 

From Mr Mark Dunn 

Sir. I was murmuring a blessing on 
John Brookes and his Liberation The¬ 
ology for Gardeners (letter, August 27) 
until l came to his final paragraph: 
“Wild plants cannot be allowed to 
grow at random ... “.in which die 
sunlit vision of future Saturdays spent 
idling in the flowery bosom of unre¬ 
stricted Nature is so rudely crushed. 

But the glimpse of an Elysian future 
lingers on. Surely within the new, nat¬ 
urally laid-ouf swaths of native plant¬ 
ing there is room for some truly unfet¬ 
tered savagery. 

It is there, where trowel and hoe, 
dippers, string and spray are never 
seen, that I yearn for a gardener* eter¬ 
nal reward: for from the voice of the 
conscientious head gardener and her 
puritan calls for order and for the 
unending restraints of Nature and her 
army of innocent weeds. 

Yours ever, and in sorrow, 

MARK DUNN, 

Wildham, Stoughton, 

Chichester, West Sussex. 

August 28. 


Letters may be faxed to 
0171-782-5046. 

e-mail to: letters®the-times.co.uk 


Ill defence of scientists 

From Sir Arnold Wolfendale, FRS 

Sir. So, Sir Hermann Bondi — cos- 
mologist turned administrator — 
thinks that the number of researchers 
in science in universities should be cut 
in half (report and leading article, 
August 26: also letter, August 19). 
Here we have a good example of “Cos¬ 
mology is often wrong, but never in 
doubt”. 

No. Sir Hermann, the problem is 
not the numbers as such but rather 
"the system". For many young univer¬ 
sity researchers the final objective 
should be a post in industry, com¬ 
merce or education outside the univer¬ 
sity rather than, as at present, a uni¬ 
versity appointment A number of 
post-doctoral years of university re¬ 
search, with its excellent training and 
the possibility of satisfying the per¬ 
haps once-in-a-lifetime yearning to 
make a breakthrough, is a fine prepa¬ 
ration for the undoubted rigours of 
the outside'World. 

Bondi has the opportunity now to 
“get in there" and organise a sea- 
change of attitudes — and incidental¬ 
ly, with his well-known skills, to get 
more funds. 

Yours sincerely, 

ARNOLD WOLFENDALE, 
University of Durham. 

. .Department of Physics, 

Science Laboratories, 

South Road, Durham. 

August 28. 

From Professor Denis Noble, FRS 

Sir. The Office of Science and Tech¬ 
nology’s "Forward Look" for 1995 
quotes the numbers of qualified scien¬ 
tists and engineers engaged in re- 

- 'Search and development per 10.000 of 
the labour force. While Japan, the US 
and Germany have around 70, the 
UK languishes at 45 and is at the bot¬ 
tom of the league in support provided 
per academic scientist. 

It is a miracle that Britain’s scien¬ 
tists achieve the successes they do with 
such resources. Your leading article 
might at leasffiave acknowledged that 
rheOECD figures show that the UK is 
the only major country showing a faU 
in total research and development 
expenditure as a fraction of GDP over 
the period 1981 (the first year such sta¬ 
tistics were produced) to 1993. 

Yours sincerely, 

DENIS NOBLE 
University of Oxford, 

University Laboratory of Physiology, 

Parks Road, Oxford. _ 

August 27. 


Ask a silly question... 

From Mr Peter Gordon 

Sir. My son, who recently graduated 
with a good degree, was interviewed 
for a job with a multinational com¬ 
pany. During the course of the inter¬ 
view he was asked by one of iwo inter¬ 
viewers. what piece of furniture he 
would like to be. He responded: "An 
easy chair." 

He didn’t get the job. Is that because 
he was asked a stupid question or 
because he gave a silly answer? Or is 
there more to employment psychology 
than meets the eye? 

Yours etc, 

PETER GORDON. 

62a Christchurch Road. 
Bournemouth, Dorset 
August 25. 
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The night sky in September 


Marriages 


COURT CIRCULAR 


BALMORAL CASTLE 
August 31: The Queen and 
The Prince of wales with 
other members of the Royal 
Family learned this rooming 
with great sadness of the 
death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales. 

Divine Service was later 
held in Crathie parish 
Church. 

The Reverend Adrian 
Varwell preached the 
Sermon. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr RJ.W. Bedford 

andMnECSknKd 
The engagement is announced 
between Rupert, eldest son erf Mr 
and Mrs Peter Bedford, of 
Herriard. Hampshire, and Emma, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs David 
Hooper, of Mapledurweil, 
Hampshire. 

Mr M.D. Dunbar 
and Miss RS. Goddsmith 
The engagement is announced 
between Michael, eldest son of Mr 
and Mrs Peter Dunbar, of 
Mumanbeena. Australia, and 
Fiona, younger daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Anthony Gouklsmith, of 
Burlington. Bristol 
Flying Officer G.E. Hall 
and Pilot Officer M.E. Archer 
The engagement is announced 
between Geoffrey, second son of 
the Revd and Mrs H. Hall, of 
Sutterton. Lincolnshire, and 
Mandy, youngest daughter of 
Gillian and John Archer, of 
Kineton, Warwickshire. 

Mr J.D. Kyd 
and Miss M.G. Laws 
The engagement is announced 
between David, son of the late Mr 
John P. Kyd and of Mrs J.P. Kyd. 
of Strathtay. Perthshire, and 
Maiy. elder daughtra of the late 
Mr Peter Laws and of Mrs J. 
Harford and stepdaughter of Mr 
F. Harford, both of Ottawa. Canada. 
MrAJA. Smith 
and Miss HA Brewster 
The engagement is announced 
between Andrew, son of Mr Peter 
Smith, of Johannesburg, and Mrs 
Amhea Butler, of Liss. Hampshire, 
and Helen, daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs Donald Brewster, of 
Stonrington. West Sussex. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS: Edward Alleyn, actor- 
manager, founder of Dulwich 
College. London. 1566,- Edgar Rke 
Burroughs, novelist, creator of 
Tarzan. Chicago, 1875. 

DEATH: Nicholas Breakspear. 
Rape Adrian-IV 1154-59. Anagni. 
Italy, 1159. 


CLARENCE 

HOUSE 

August 30: The Lady Mar¬ 
garet Colville has succeeded 
Lady Perm as Lady in Wait¬ 
ing to Queen Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother. 

The Queen has been pleased 
to appoint Admiral Sir Mich¬ 
ael Layard to be Gentleman 
Usher to the Sword of State 
enthfiretirsnent of General 
Sir Edward Burgess. 


General Sir John 
Gibbon 

A memorial service for General Sir 

John Gibbon. GCB. OBE, wffl be 
held at Ham on Monday. Septem¬ 
ber 29. at die Chapel of die Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 


Sir Charles 
Graham 

A service of thanksgiving for the 
life of Sir Charles Graham will be 
hdd in Carlisle Cathedral cm 
Thursday, October 16, at 3pm. 
Tickets may be applied for. by 
September 16, fasn the Cumbria 
Lieutenancy Office. The Courts, 
Carlisle, CA3 8LZ. 


Birthdays 

today 


Mr David Bairstow, cricketer, 46; 
Mr DA. Baldwin, former chair¬ 
man of the board. Hewlett- 
Packard. 61; Sir Kenneth 
Bradshaw, former Clerk erf the 
House of Commons, 75; Mr Alan 
Carr, former senior partner, 
Simmons & S imm ons , 61; Profes¬ 
sor Sir David Carter, clinical 
surgeon. 57; Professor Ronald 
Codec, Vice-Chancellor. York 
University; 56; Mr Joe Earle, arts 
management consultant, 45; Miss 
Gloria Estefan, singer, 40; Mr 
Gwynfor Evans, honorary life 
president; Plaid Cymru. 85: Mrs 
Margaret Ewing. MP, 52; (he 
Marquess of Exeter, 62: Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Robert Freer. 74; Mr 
Barry Gibb, singer, 54; Mr Ruud 
Gullit, football player-manager, 
35. 

Mr Allen Jones, artist, 60; the Earl 
of Lisbume. 79; Lord O’Neill. 64; 
Baroness Park of Monmouth. 76; 
Lord Parkinson. 66: Sir Austin 
Pearce, former chairman. British 
Aerospace, 76; Mr Donald Piggott, 
former director-general. British 
Red Cross Society. 77; Mr Manuel 
Pinero, golfer. 45; Lord Riverdale. 
96; Mr Mfltan Shulman, film and 
theatre critic, 79. 


By Michael J. Hendrie 

ASTRONOMY CORRESPONDENT 

MERCURY is a morning «tar 
i rising by 04h or nearly two hours 
before the SunbymkAnonth. It is 
ax greatest western elongation (18 
degrees) on the 16th. and brightens 
from 0 to -I magnitude during the 
last two weeks of September. It 
i should be viable very law in the 
east at dawn during the third week 
of themonth. 

Venus is an evening star but sets 
only an hour after the Sun 
■ throughout the month- However, 
at -4-1 magnitude it may be visible 

in the west just after sunset if the 

sky is very dear. Venus passes just 
to the north ofSpica on.the5thtith. 
Crescent Moon to the north on the 
5th. 

Mats is also in the evening sky 
setting an hour-arahi-half after die 
Sun; frit, at LI magnitude, it might 
just be seen low in the west. It 
passes from libra into Scozptolate 
in die month. Moonto toe north oo 
tfte6fh-7th_ 

Jupiter is in Gapricomus and a 
brilliant -2.7 magnitude, bring in 
the south at dune and setting by 
Olh by the 30th. Moon to the north 
on the I3tfa-14th- 

Saturn is in Pisces and (L3 mag¬ 
nitude. rising about sunset by the 
end of the month- Moan dose by 
on die 17dt-18th. Uranus is in 
C apri co mu s and S.7 magnitude 
but requires optical aid for identi¬ 
fication. It sets fay Oh on the 30th. 
Moral to the norm on the 13th. 

Neptune is in Sagittarius and 
7.9 magnitude, setting 30 minutes 
before Uranus. Moon to the north 
an the 12th. 

The Moan: new Moon 2d OQh; 
first quarter KJd Q2h, foil Moon 
J6d I9h. last quarter 23d 14h. The 
Moon will be dose to Aldeboran in 
Taurus on the rrighi of the 21st- 
22nd. 

The Earth: the autumn equinox, 
when the Sun crosses the equator 


School news 

Aigian College 

Term begins an Sunday, Septonber 
7. School Guardians are David 
Cruickskauk and Dominique 
EUerby. The first Aigkai FAiniinn 
Forum fix Strategic Planning win 
take place from Septonber 5-7. Cul¬ 
tural Long Expeditions leave an 
Octoba’ 15 and die concert at Berms* 
Weekoid. November 78. will be Vha 
America. The Carol Service will be an 
•Sunday. December 12 and term ends 
an December 13. 

Bromsgrave School 
School convenes today for the 
Michaelmas asm. The choral and 
orchestral concert takes place on 
Thursday. October 9. The major 
musical production wffl be performed 
an Novanber 12.13.14 and 15. The 
heads of school are Paul MeQor and 
Emma Stbcy. Term ends with the 
oral services an Friday. December 
12 . 

f Wf n hm i College 
Term begins today at Cheltenham 
College, under the hr a rimavprsh ip of 
Mr Pud Chamberlain, and ends an 
Friday. Deoembor EL Told Adebayo- 
Oiakanpo is the Senior rally 
Reflect: his three deputies are Ed 
Chambers. Laura Little »nH Angus 
Mathers. Old Chdmnian Day wffl be 



The diagram shows the brighter stars that will be above the horizon In the 


away bom the Greenwich meridian the Greenwich rimes at which the 
diagram applies are later than the above by one hoax for each 15 deg west or 
Greenwich and earlier by a lDoe amount If the place be easLTbe map should 
be turned so that the horizon the observer Is facing (shown by die words 
around the circle) Is at the bottom, the zenith being at the centre. Greenwich 
Mean Time, known to astronomers as Universal Time and expressed In 24- 
bour notation, is used In the accompanying notes unless otherwise stated. 


from north to south, occurs this 
year ax 23d 00h- The September 
full Moan will be the “Harvest 
Moon”, that foil Moan nearest to 
die time of the Autumn Equinox. 

Sunset on the 1st is at I8h 50m 
and on toe 30th at 17h 40m. 
Sunrise is ax 05b 10m and 06h OOm 
on die same dates. Astronomical 
Twilight ends at Zlh OCta and 19b 
30m early and late in the month 
and begins again at Q3h 00m and 
04h 05m. 

The partial edipse of the Sun on 
the lst-2nd will be visible only in 
parts of the Southern Hemisphere. 


on Saturday, November & The 
preafe r on Remembrance Sunday 
will be General Sir Hugh Beach. 
G8E, KCB. MC. The Sreth Form 
scholarship anrl entrance comina- 
tions will be held on November 14 
and IS The Choral Concert, given by 
the combined choirs of Otdtenham 
riiHy, Itie Cheltenham Ladies* Coll- 
ege and Sc Edward's. Cheltenham, 
features Benjamin Brittens St 
Nicolas. 

The following Scholarships and 
Exhibitions have awarded: 


The total edipse of the Moan, 
which occurs on toe 16th, is visible 
from Asia. Africa, Europe and 
Australasia. The Moon enters the 
umbra at 17h 08m. totality begins 
at 18h 15m. with mid-edipse az I8h 
47m. Totality ends at 19h 18m and 
toe Moon leaves the umbra at 20h 
25ul 

The eclipse is not very 
favourable tor ob s er v ers in thie 
British Isles because the Moral wffl 
oof rise until about the time totality 
begins and it will not be reaDy 
dark until after totality ends. 

The synodic, or lunar, month is 




The Leya School, Cambridge 
The Autumn Term begins today with 
a record number of pupils m the 
School East House opens as a Sixth 
Form boys’ house. Tne Senior Play 
will be on November 13, 14 and 15. 
and term ends with the Cara] 
Services an December 19. The Sixth 
Farm Scholarship Examinations for 
Academic; Sporting, Artistic and 
Musical Awards will be an Novem¬ 
ber 7 and 8.There wiD bean Open 
Evening, for pro s p e ctive Sixth 
Formers on October 10. and a general 
Open Ewming on November 21. 

Oakham School 

Winter Term at Oakham School 
begins today. Tom famr is Head 
Bay and Ffoppy Moore is Head 
Girl. Mrs Jan West hemmrs 
Senior Mistress. Mr John Wills 
Housemaster of Haywoods House 


2923 days kmg (from full Moral to 
fall Moon). Dividing this number 
into 365 days gives between 12 and 
13 lunations each year. However, 
the intervals between new, first 
quarter, foil. last quarter and new 
again are not exactly one quarter of 
29-53 (or 7.38 days). 

The main reason for this is that 
toe Moon's orbit round the Earth 
is elliptical not circular. So toe 
Moon is sometimes ahead and 
sometimes behind the position in 
relation to the Earth ami Sun 
needed to divide toe lunar month 
into four equal quarters. 

From foil Moon to foil Moon 
lakes 2953 days, but the second 
foD Moon mil not be in quite the 
same pan of toe sky in which it 
was a month earlier. The Moon is 

foil when toe three bodies — Sun, 
Earth and Moon — line up. 
However, the Moon takes only 
2732 days to revolve about the 
Earth through 360 degrees and 
appear before tire same stars. 

Because of the Earth's motion 
. round the Sun, it wffl be another 
22*1 days before the three bodies - 
are again in line and the Moan is 
fulL In these two days the Moon 

will have travelled eastwards 
against toe stars: it moves east¬ 
wards by about its own diameter 
every hour. 13 degrees a day. or 
another 29 degrees by the end of 
the lunation. 

A glance at the monthly charts 
shows that successive foil Moons 
da indeed, occur about 30 degrees 
further east In a tittle under 12 
months, the Moon will have 
completed 13 eastward circuits oT 
the stars. The odd days ensure that 
toe dates of toe Moon's phases do 
nor repeat themselves each year. 
However, as 19 years of 36525 
days is nearly equal to 235 luna¬ 
tions of 2933 days, it follows that, if 
a foil Moan occurs an a certain 
date, there will be a foD Moon on 
the same date 19 years later. This is 
called the Metoniccyde. 


and Mrs Catherine Foster 
Housemistress of Lincoln House. 
Four new Day Houses open: 
Barrow House (Housemaster, Mr 
Roger Sweet). Clipsham House 
(Housemaster . Mr Michael Roch¬ 
ester). Gunthorpe House 
(Housemistress. Miss Maty 
Grimley) and Harableton House 
(Housemistress. Mrs Gill Dixon). 
The principal drama productions 
wiD be Wyrd Sisters by Terry 
Pratchett and Stephen Briggs from 
October 30-November I. The 
Duchess cfMalfi by John Webster 
an November 12-14 and Danin 
and the Beagle by Rod Smith from 
November 26-28. Vedft Requiem 
will be performed by toe Choral 
Society on November 30. Sixth 
Form Academic Scholarship 
Examinations wfll be hdd on 
November 3. 4 and 5. The Carol 
Service fra- parents will be held on 
the last day of term. Saturday. 
December 6. 

Rcptos School 

Mkbaetmas Term at Repton 
School begins today. Old 
Reptortian Day wffl be on Septem¬ 
ber 13 and the ORDinner win be 
hdd at the School on November Sj 1 ' 


Mr AJ. Perham 
and Miss A-E.M. Napier 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday at the Church of St Mary 
and St Gabriel. South Harting, 
West Sussex, of Mr Andrew 
perham. eldest son of Dr and Mrs 
Geoffrey fa-ham. of Plymouth, 
Devon, to Miss Araminta Napier, 
younger daughter of the late the 
Hon GreviDe Napier and Mrs 
Napier, of Treyford. West Sussex. 
The Rev David Gibbons offiaated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her cousin. Sir 
Ranulph Twisleton-Wykeham- 
Flennes, was attended by Mrs 
LudUa Ferard. Miss Fiona 
Perham and Mrs Tania 
Shepheard. Mr Tom Wood was 
best man. 

A reception was hdd at Elsted 
Hall and the honeymoon wffl be 
spent in Australia. 

Mr MJ. Wade 
and DrCS. Dashwood 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday at the Church of St Law¬ 
rence. West Wycombe, of Mr 
Michael Wade; only soa of Mr and 
Mrs Peter Wade, erf Sutton Green, 
Swrey, to Dr Caroline Dashwod, 

youngest daughter of Sir Frauds 
Dash wood and the hue -Lady 
Dashwood. of West Wycombe 
Park, Buckinghamshire. The Rev 
Pat Gfllham officiated, assisted by 
tiie Rev Martin Gillham and 
Canon Jeremy Davies. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, was at¬ 
tended by JJ. Naper, Victoria 
Dashwood. Sara Dudgeon and 
Frederick Weld. Mr George 
Cruddas was best man. 

A reception was held at the home 
of the bride and the honeymoon 
will be spent in Italy. 

Mr AG.H. Stroud 
and Miss L.C Mahon 
The marriage trade place on Sat¬ 
urday at St Mary's Church. 
Worptesdon. Surrey, of Mr 
Alexander Stroud, son of Mr 
Geoffrey Stroud, of Kensington, 
and Mrs Shfona Johnstone, of 
Holland Park, to Miss Lucy Ma¬ 
hon, younger daughter of Sir 
Will iam and Lady Mahon, of 
Worplesdan. Canon J.GJV4.W. 
Murphy offiaated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, was at¬ 
tended by Everina and RosabeUe 
Lome, and Henry and Jack 
Stroud. Mr Tom Davies was best 
man. 

A reception was held at the home 
of the bride and the bon^moon 
will be spent abroad. 

Mr CR. Boyle 
and Miss LJ. Shaw 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday at Cranstoun Church. 
Patobead, Midlothian, erf Mr 
Charles Boyle, son of Mr John 
Boyle, of London SW10, and of 
Lady Barber, of Inkpen, Berkshire, 
to Miss Laura- Shaw, daughter of 
the late Mr John Shaw and of Mrs 
Jean Shaw, of Edinburgh. The Rev 
Peter Gardner officiated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her brother, Mr 
Roderick Shaw, was attended by 
Miss Nicola Flynn. Miss Jana 
ftebair and Ms Lynn McCuaig. 
Mr Patrick Boyle was best man, 
and a reception was held at 
Oxenfoord Castle,- Pafhhead. 


Mr R.BL Chariton 
and Miss G.V.L Kdly 
The marriage took place an Sat¬ 
urday at St Andrew's Church, 
H anbury. Northumberland, erf 
Mr Ralph Chariton, son of Mr 
R.B. Chariton, of Lionel Wood. 
Northumberland, and Ms 
Georgina Cruddas, of Sialyhridge* 
Cheshire, to Miss Georgina Kefor. 
daughter of Sir David add Lady 
Kelly, of Stanton Fence. Northum¬ 
berland. Canon R-H.C. Symon 
officiated. « 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, was at¬ 
tended by Miss Chide Kelly, Mis 
Daisy Kelly and Miss Francesca 
Kelly. Mr Andrew Inglia was bist 
man. 

A reception was hdd at the home 
of the bride and the honeymoon 
will be spent in the. Repqbfic' of 
Ireland. 

Mr P.E. Carter 
and MissT-S. Sinister 
The marriage took place an Sat¬ 
urday. August 30, 1997, at Sr 
EtoeWreda’X. Ely Hao^ between 
Mr Patrick Carter and Miss Trudf 
Sinister. The honeymoon win be 
spent in Italy. 

Mr BJL Cornish 
and Miss D-M. Ellis 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday. August 30, at All Samfe’ 
Church. Steep, between Mr Brian 
Cornish, son' of the late Mr and 
Mrs Richard Cornish, of Exeter, 
and Miss Diana Ellis , daughter of 
Mr and Mrs dive EDis, of 
Fetersfidd. Hampshire: The Rev 
Tom Hiney. MC, officiated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, was at¬ 
tended by Miss Rhona Holliday: 
Mr John ChDd was best mm • 

A reception was held at Bedaks 
and the honeymoon is being spent 
in Botswana. 

Mr N. Cmmingham-Rrid 
and Mrs W. Sedy 
The marriage look place on Sat 7 
unlay, August 30, .1997, at 
Uangoed HalL Powys. Wales, of 
Mr Nod Cunningham-Rrid and 
Mrs Wendy Seely. 

MrT. Russell 
and Professor K. Mode 
The marriage took place on August 
30 at Wfllmgtoa Hafl. Cheshire, 
between Mr Tony Russell and 
Professor Kate Marie. 

Mr S.G.T. Wills 
and Miss M.GA.L Brain 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday, August 30, at the Church of 
Santa Maria dd Mar. Palamds^ 
Catalonia, of Mr Simon Wfllisi. son' 
of Mr and Mrs Michael Willis, of 
Seale. Surrey, to Miss Marie- 
Christine Brunin. daughter of M 
and Mme Gerard Brunin, of 
Paris. Mos&n Joan Cros Font 
officiated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage fay her father, was at¬ 
tended by Lucy Burter-Skss, Flora - 
de Bribe. Emily Kendall, Felix 
G oodman and Alexander Beattie/ 
W illiam Kendall, Robert Nod. 
Ariane Audouard and Ariehe 
Partoucfae were testimonL 

A Church erf England service of 
dedication, ai which the Rev Nigel 
McGregor officiated, was later 
hdd at the CasteD de faaiafladar 
and a ' reception followed. The 
honeymoon will be^pent in India. 
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ot since the heyday of 
Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis^ had there 
been an international 
icon to match Diana, 
Princess of Wales. Her picture on 
the cover of magazines was enough 
4o guarantee sales worldwide, and 
'no personality in history was ever 
the subject of more unremitting 
attention on the part of the paparaz¬ 
zi. In that sense, the facr that she 
should have met her death — with 
her new boyfriend Dodi Fayed — 
while apparently seeking to escape 
a motorcycle pursuit by photogra¬ 
phers carries its own cruel irony 
along with it. 

- In an age when stars have be¬ 
come drabber and more ordinary, 
she achieved unrivalled glamour 
and respect She developed from 
being a relatively unprepossessing 
kindergarten teacher into a stylish 
and beautiful young woman. aJ- 
ways well dressed, and beloved for 
" her gentle and loving nature. 

The most successful princesses in 
history have been those who loved 
children and cared for the sick. The 
Princess enjoyed a natural affinity 
. with both children and the side. She 
devoted much energy to their care, 
in a way entirely in tune with the 

• age. Her warmth and kindness 

• found many outlets, particularly in 
regard to those struck down with- 
HIV. She was spontaneous in 
manner, happily ignoring royal 
protocol to bestow a kiss on a child 
in the crowd, and writing letters to 
members of the public signed “love 
Diana". 

(V: . Almost from the day she 
"" emerged into public life, the British 
people took her to their hearts. She 
brought to the Royal Family not 
only her very English beauty, bur 
the enthusiasm of youth, combined 
with an innate dignity and a good- 
natured sense of humour. 

She was not an intellectual: 

■ neither a good passer of exams nor 
~ anoted reader. But she possessed a 
canny and straightforward form of 
-common sense. She listened and 
she learnt, and whereas she may 
... have found her schooldays boring. 

■ she relished her role as Princess of 
•; Wales. She loved fashion and 

dancing, and pop stars and groups 
such as Phil Collins and Spandau 
Ballet. In the early years of her 

■ marriage she was as orated at 
meeting stars like Elizabeth Taylor 

.■ as they were to meet her. 

• Though she was bom into the far 

; from stimulating world of the con- 
* ventiooal upper-class girl, reared in 
the counties of Norfolk and Norfo- 
'.amptonshire and veering in youth 
** - towards the world of the “Sloane 
/ Ranger"', her character had great 
possibilities for development, and 
develop she did, into a figure of 
. international - importance, confi- 

• dent of her place on the world stage. 

She was given little support, it 
, "Sibuld seem, by her own family or 
■/:. that into which she married. Per- 
‘ baps one of the reasons that the 
. British public loved her as they did 
. ■ -V vvasthar they'always feared for her, 
v and were concerned that she might 
be unhappy, while admiring her 
for being a fighter who refused to 
give up in the face of adversity. 

The world's press loved.her, too. 
Newspapers built heir up into foe 
epitome of a fairy-tale princess. 
Occasionally they were fickle-and 
turned on their creation, but it was 
generally more comfortable to let 
} the' world love her. and their 
onslaughts were accordingly short- 
•- lived, The press interest was relent- 
; .less, however, and it began long 
before the engagement was in any 
: ’sense firm. After her marriage, her 
- every movement, her every outfit, 
:her every mood, was foe excuse for 
many column inches of press 
r comment. She was a natural joy for 
photographers, bein§ both photo- 


arable fortune from Sarah. Duch¬ 
ess of Marlborough, they were able 
to spend large sums on antiquities, 
paintings and sculpture. 

For many generations they 
served their Sovereigns, and the 
fradition continued. The Princess'S 
father was equerry to King George 
VI and to the present Queen. Both 
her grandmothers, the Countess 
Spencer and Ruth Ladv Fermoy 
were close members of the court of 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Moth¬ 
er. as were no fewer than four 
Spencer great-aunts. To her two 
sons, foe Princess of Wales passed 
strong physical Spencer traits, con¬ 
siderably diluting the Hanoverian 
strain in the Royal Family. 

While the Princess’s paternal 
ancestors were representative of the 
Whig oligarchy of the 18th century, 
she also descended through several 
lines from the Stuarr Kings Charles 
II and James II, who were not 
ancestors of foe Prince of Wales. 
Other paternal forebears included 
the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Sir Robert Walpole, the Marquess 
of Anglesey (who lost a leg at 
Waterloo), and foe Earl of Lucan, of 
Balaclava fame. On her mother's 
side there was Irish and Scottish 
blood, with a sprinkling of pioneer 
New England stock. Her dosest 
relationship to the Prince of Wales 
was that of seventh cousin once 
removed, through their common 
descent from the 3rd Duke of 
Devonshire. 

The Princess was educated at 
Riddlesworth Hall in Norfolk, and 
then at West Heath, a bearding 
school in Kent. She achieved no O- 
level passes. Later she attended a 
finishing school, the Institut Alpin 
Videmanette at Rougemont in Swit¬ 
zerland. for six weeks. Her child¬ 
hood was somewhat unsettled and 
unhappy because of foe separation 
of her parents when she was six. 
and their divorce in 1969. She had 
more natural affinity with her 
father than with her mother. 

During foe period after leaving 
school, the Princess worked as a 
nanny, a babysitter and a skivvy. 
She attended a cookery course in 
September 1978, and soon after this 
her father collapsed with a grave 
cerebral haemorrhage, from which 
it took him months to recover. In 
1979she worked briefly as a student 
teacher at Miss Vacaiii’s dance 
studios. Later she was invited by 
friends to help at the Young 
England. Kindergarten in Pimlico, 
where she was popular with the 
children. She worked at the kinder¬ 
garten three days a week and at 
other times she looked after a small 
American boy. 

In London the Princess shared a 
flat at Coleheme Court, Earls 
Court, with three girlfriends. They 
found her a kind and thoughtful 
flatmate, keen on housework and 
evenings in front of the television, a 
lover of ballet, opera and cinema. 
She loved to dance and sometimes 
they returned to find her dancing 
happily around the flat At foe time 
of the pre-wedding press siege, 
these girls were to prove staunchly 
loyal allies. Fortunately, they were 
content to spend hours in each 
other's company. Years later, one of 
them, Mrs WDliam Bartholomew, 
the former Carolyn Pride, was a 
source For the Morton biography of 
foe Princess. 
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he Prince and Princess 
of Wales claimed to have 
met in a ploughed field 
at Al thorp where Prinoe 
Charles was staying as a 
of Lady Sarah Spencer, the 
cess's elder sister, in November 
1977. The accepted version of foe 
story is that Prince Charles and 
Lady Sarah were romantically 
involved, though not deeply so. The 
younger sister fell in love with 
everything about the Prince, was 
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V ;> T - genic and having an innate under- 

standing of the needs of journalists- _ keen to be Princess of Wales, and 
:-ZZ- Her face could sell a million copies saw in him a challenge. 

- •* - -of any publication, and both they She knew from an early age rbat 
..V. : > and she knew it. She adorned many she would have to tread carefully. 
' a magazine cover by editor's choice, and she never put a foot wrong. It 
and once, memorably, that of .was not until the late summer of 
v*, Vogue by her own wish. 1980 that Lady Diana Spencer's 

In this great love for a public name came to the attention of the 
■Jgj: figure there was bound to lurk world. The Prince of Wales was 
danger. When she flourished foe 
IH#press supported her, but when life 
S'-JV- was dark it deserted her. &t foe 
I S -, simmer of 1992, foe forthcoming 
[ ^ publication of a biography by 
Arairew Morton, a jpumahst from 
foe tower echelons of the trade, 
caught foe attention of Andrew 
IteNtiL the Editor Of 77n? Sunday 
■d f Times. Several weeks' of serialis- 
atibn damaging to foe monarchy 
t£>T followed. Despite complaints from 
foe Press Council and pleas from 
^■•-foe Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
campaign raged on.-It could be 
V&Z xxn as a major destructive force in 
Princess's life. 

■M.' - Diana. Princess of Wales, was 
M' bom at Park House. Sandringham, 
as foe Hon Diana Frances Spencer. 

, She was the third and youngest 
[. . daughter of Viscount Alfoorp (later 

""S; "foe 8fo Earl Spencer, who di«J m 
W;;: &92], arid his first wife, the Hon 
.©^Trances - Roche (later married for 
some years to foe wallpaper heir, 

^Vfteter Shand-Kydd). She became 
i\>tK k l udy Diana Spencer on foe death 
Mi* of her grandfefoer m 1975, 

! --Siil-, Her Spencer forebears had ban 
-sheep farmers in Warwickshire. 

1 - ‘who settled at Alfoorp. Northamp- 
l^'tohshire, in 1506. Cousins of foe 
3-^jSpencer-Churchills. they included 
’-S-'ntony connoisseurs and patrons of 
arts. Having inherited a consid- 


consuming interest to the media for 
nearly a decade. Nor had he helped 
his difficulty by pronouncing that 
he thought 30 a good age at which 
to marry. As November 1978 
Itximed, the pressure increased. But 
he remained a bachelor, and there 
were times when he looked a less 
than happy man. 

Lady Diana's appearance on the 
scene refocused press attention on 
the Prince’s bachelor state. While a 
discreet and low-key courtship was 
executed in private, Udy Diana 
was pursued to and from work by 
determined cameramen and re¬ 
porters and had to resort to 
complicated manoeuvres to rescue 
■ foe last vestiges of her privacy. Her 
subtle handling of foe press earned 
her not only universal respect but 
foe real affection of these normally 
hard-hearted men. At one point 
after she had broken down in tern’s, 
a note of apology was placed under 
her windscreen wiper. But the 
press pursuit persisted to such an 
extent that Lady Diana’s mother 
wrote a letter of appeal to The 
Times. Later the Queen was obliged 
to complain to newspaper editors 
through her press secretary. The 
Prince proposed early in February 
1981. 


The engagement was announced 
on February 24, after which Lady 
Diana was better protected. From 
that day on she was surrounded by 
what she described as “a mass of 
smiling faces". Indeed foe engage¬ 
ment was greeted wifo universal 
approval — though the Princess 
herself found her immediate pre- 
marriage days in Buckingham 
Palace both tense and lonely. 

The Royal Wedding took place in 
St Paul's Cathedral on July 29,1981, 
by the shared wish of both bride 
and groom. Prince Charles ensured 
that it was a "marvellous, musical- 
emotional experience", with three 
orchestras playing and Kiri te 
Kanawa (soon afterwards appoint¬ 
ed a Dame) and the Bach Choir 
singing. Lady Diana chose her 
favourite school hymn. / vow to 
thee my Country. 

Many heads of stare attended, 
including nearly all the crowned 
heads of Europe, President Mitter¬ 
rand of France, and Mrs Nancy 
Reagan, wife of foe then President 
of the United States. The King of 
Tonga required a special chair to be 
built to support his mighty frame. 
A last-minute absentee was King 
Juan Carlos of Spain, because of 
the decision of the Prince and 
Princess to embark on the Royal 
Yachr Britannia aT Gibraltar. The 
wedding day was such that for a 
brief while it seemed that all strife 
was set aside, foe sun blazed richly 
and at the end of it. the police 
thanked the public for their vigi¬ 
lance. and the public praised the 
police, and. as one commentator 
put it, "foe world was a friendlier 
and easier place for everyone". 

The honeymoon was spent first 
ar Broadlands. foe home of Lord 
and Lady Ramsey, and a favoured 
retreat of the Prince when he had 
stayed there wifo foe late Lord 
Mountbatten Ln his youth. Then 
they cruised on Britannia in the 
Mediterranean. A long holiday at 
Balmoral followed. 

Returning to London in October, 
the Prinoe and Princess rook up res¬ 
idence at Kensington Palace and ar 
Highgrove House in Gloucester¬ 
shire. These were their homes for 
the next 11 years. Their first royal 
engagement was a 400-mile tour of 
Wales, the first such visit of a 
Princess of Wales for J13 years. The 
tour included a visit to Caernarfon 
Castle where foe Prince had b»n 
invested in 1969- The Princess of 
Wales was given the Freedom of 
Cardiff, made her first public 
speech and spoke a Jew words of 
Welsh. Despire foe ever-present 
threat of incendiary devices, foe 
tour was a resounding success. 

The Princess made an immediate 
impact on foe world of fashion. The 
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away outfit was chic and stylish. 
The fair fringe she favoured early 
in foe marriage was widely copied 
for a time. 

Very soon foe Princess was 
pregnant, giving birth to a boy. 
Prince William of Wales, on June 
21. 1981 A second son. Prince 
Harry, followed in September 1984. 

In foe early years of the marriage 
the Waleses normally undertook 
joint engagements. This was the 
period of foe Princess's apprentice¬ 
ship. But it soon became clear that 
of the two it was her that the public 
most wished to see. and Prinoe 
Charles was to some extent reduced 
to a male dancer supporting his 
glorious ballerina in her pirouettes. 

While foe popularity of his bride 
should have delighted him. it 
added a sense of pointlessness to 
his slightly frustrated life. Equally, 
he was irritated when he tried to 
make an important speech, and the 
next day the papers merely report¬ 
ed his wife’s outfit. He failed to 
grasp that one of foe things the 
world wanted was a recurring 
series of images of a young couple 
enjoying a happy family life. He 
always appeared reluctant in such 
photo-calls, fearing that this dimin¬ 
ished the import of his more serious 
endeavours. The Princess, on the 
ofoer hand, fulfilled all such de¬ 
mands to perfection. 

The respective backgrounds of 
foe Prince and Princess of Wales 
were an additional challenge in foe 
creation of a happy family atmo¬ 
sphere. She had come from a 
broken home, while his upbringing 
had been formal to say foe least 
His early companion had been his 
nanny, and he lacked any close 
involvement with his parents. 

The love of solitude to which the 
Prince adhered even after mar¬ 
riage. combined with his love of 
polo and hunting, inevitably left the 
Princess on many occasions with¬ 
out him. But both parents shared 
an adoration for their children. 


British fashion industry, long in a 
precarious state, was given a 
welcome boost by her arrival. Her 
style was fresh, attractive and 
original. She became foe personifi¬ 
cation of current trends in British 
fashion, with felicitous results for 
foe irade. 

The Princess soon revealed a 
penchant for outfits of considerable 
glamour. On her firsr outing with 
her fiance, she had arrived ar 
Goldsmiths’ Hall in a decollete 
black taffeta dress, a considerable 
contrasr to her formerly discreet 
image, which caused foe octogenar¬ 
ian Ladv Diana Cooper to joke: 
"Wasn't that a mifihty feast to set 
U.;r«» a Kins?” Her wedding dress 
with its lavish detail and length) 1 
train matched the magnificence of 
St Faul's Cathedral and her going 


E ven as the world re¬ 
joiced on their wedding 
day. foe Princess was 
aware that she had not 
entirely captured 
Prince Charles’s heart. Yet she 
always felt that she would win him. 
He most probably felt that the 
marriage was akin Jo an arranged 
one, and some have said that he did 
not enter into it in the same spirit as 
his bride. When the Princess real¬ 
ised that Prince Charles was never 
entirely to reciprocate the love she 
felt for him. she, like many moth¬ 
ers. transferred much of her devo¬ 
tion to her sons. 

The Princess celebrated her 21st 
birthday in July 1982, and that 
September she represented the 
Queen at foe funeral of Princess 
Grace of Monaco in foe cathedral 
at Monte Carlo. 

The Princess was soon busily 
involved in foe world of public 
duty. As foe years went by, she 
evolved into a deeply committed 
memher of foe Royal Family. She 
swiftly became better informed — 
in the early days of her marriage a 
Fleet Street editor was surprised to 
hear Prince Charles explaining to 
her at lunch that Chancellor Kohl 
was the leader of West Germany. 
She also learnt the tricks of foe 
royal trade, speaking easily to 
individual members of the public of 
all ages and possessing a good 
instinct as to what to talk about. 

Yet in the early days she seldom 
made speeches in public, and when 


she did they were of the most 
formal sort. As she gained confi¬ 
dence. she began to write her own 
speeches, delivering them from the 
podium with calm assurance. She 
spoke of the importance of the 
family in everyday life, foe rehabili¬ 
tation of drug-users, and urged 
more compassion for those dying of 
Aids. When she and the Prince of 
Wales appeared together in tele¬ 
vision interviews it was not long 
before she was the more articulate 
of foe two. leaving him almost 
monosyllabic, despite an earlier 
reputation for fluency. 

The modem manner is for mem¬ 
bers of foe Royal Family to be 
actively involved with any organis¬ 
ation of which they are patron or 
president. Until she gave up most 
of her charitable commitments at 
foe end of 1993, the Princess was 
never merely a figurehead, but 
served directly as fundraiser, pro¬ 
moter, chairman of meetings — 
and, of course, as public 
spokesman. 

She gave her support to an 
enormous number of charities, in a 
wide range of fields. Among her 
key presidencies or patronages 
were Bam aide's; the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital for Child¬ 
ren; Centrepoint; English National 
Ballet; RADA; the Royal Academy 
of Music; foe Leprosy Mission; foe 
National Aids Trust; foe Royal 
Marsden Hospital; Help the Aged; 
and foe National Meningitis Trust 

An exhausting round of overseas 
travel was also a feature of her 
marriage. Her first big overseas 
tour occurred in March and April 
1983, when she accompanied Prince 
Charles on a visit to Australia. The 
infant Prince William went wifo 
them. They travelled extensively 
from foe Northern Tteniiory to 
Canberra, through New South 
Wales. Tasmania, Southern Aus¬ 
tralia, Western Australia, Queens¬ 
land and Victoria. At that time foe 
Australian Prime Minister. Bob 
Hawke, was a committed republi¬ 
can. but he was forced to concede 
that foe Princess was “a lovely 
lady". 

The Australian trip (followed on 
that occasion by 12 days in New 
Zealand) was foe first of three such 
visits. In June they went to Canada 
where there was an outbreak of 
“Di-mania", a 1980s equivalent of 
Beatlemania. 

In February 1984. the Princess 
made, her first major solo visit 
abroad. 1o Norway to attend a gala 
performance of Carmen by the 
London City Ballet Arriving in the 
snow, she was at once dubbed The 
Snow Princess". 

In the spring of 1985 she and the 
Prince of Wales went to Italy, a 17- 
day tour which included a visit to 
Sir Harold Acton at La Kerra, and 
to foe Rape in Rome. Venice was 
perhaps foe highlight of the tour, 
and here they were joined by Prince 
.William and Prince Harry. 

Tn October foe Princess spent two 
days with the 1st Battalion The 
Royal Hampshire Regiment (of 
which she was was Colonel-in- 
Chief until she relinquished her 
military commitments on her di¬ 
vorce in 1996) in West Germany. 
Following their second Australian 
visit they paused briefly in Fiji, and 
rested in Hawaii before visiting foe 
Reagans in foe United States. The 
White House dinner and dance was 
typical of the mid-Eighties bon¬ 
anza- style entertainment favoured 
during foe Reagan era, and foe 
highlight of foe evening was when 


the Princess accompanied John 
Travolta in a sensational dance to 
you’re the One that I Want (from 
foe film Grease), an experience 
which both enjoyed and which 
served to resurrect Travolta’s flag¬ 
ging career. 

Ofoer destinations during these 
years induded Austria. Japan 
(where there was more “Di-ma- 
niaT the Gulf states, Portugal and 
France. 

In 1989 the Princess returned to 
the United States, this time for a 
less gliezy trip to New York, where 
she visited centres for foe homeless 
and dying children in foe Aids 
ward of Harlem Hospital. She was 
dubbed, in American parlance. 
“Bigger than Gorby. Better than 
Bush". There was a visit to Kuwait 
{where security was intense follow¬ 
ing the Salman Rushdie affair), and 
the United Arab Emirates. In June 
she and the Prince revisited Austra¬ 
lia, and in November they went on 
a Far East tour, taking in Indonesia 
and Hong Kong. 


V isiting Nigeria in 1990. 

foe Princess saw much 
suffering at first hand, 
and pointedly shook 
hands with the chief of a 
leper colony. In May the same year 
she and foe Prince paid foe first 
royal visit to a Warsaw Pact 
country, when they travelled to 
Hungary. In October foe Princess 
went alone to Washington for a 
ballet gala and to further under¬ 
standing of Aids. 

In November she and the Prince 
went ro Japan for the enthronement 
of Emperor Akihito (a visit sur¬ 
rounded by controversy in Britain). 
There were also visits to Brussels, 
to British troops in Germany, to 
Prague, and to Eiqio 92 in Seville. 

Besides the birth of her two 
children, there were other events of 
significance in her years of mar¬ 
riage. She much encouraged foe 
union between Prince Andrew and 
her friend Sarah Ferguson, and she 
was delighted when they married 
in 1986. For some years they 
remained close friends and confi¬ 
dantes. and it was a cause of dis¬ 
tress to her when that marriage 
came apart in foe spring of 1992. 

The Duchess of York had ap¬ 
peared to be a good ally at court, 
never as glamorous as the Princess, 
never likely to threaten her place in 
the esteem of foe general public, 
but certainly her friend. But the 
arrival of foe Duchess of York was, 
in retrospect, a damaging thing for 
the Princess of Wales, for she began 
to be tarnished by the new Duch¬ 
ess's fun-loving and sometimes 
irresponsible attitude. 

The two may have seemed alike 
in character, but they were essen¬ 
tially different, foe Princess being a 
great deal more dutiful and less 
interested in the perks. But the 
Duchess of York influenced her 
somewhat and it was during the 
time when they were close that foe 
two then Royal Highnesses prod¬ 
ded their friends wifo the tip of 
foeir ferrule at foe Royal Ascot 
meeting, one of a number of 
incidents that caused Establish¬ 
ment eyebrows to be raised. 

Each girl represented an alterna¬ 
tive fantasy for foe young; to be like 
foe Princess of Wales was to diet 
rigorously and undertake regular 
aerobics. The Duchess of York, on 
the other hand, made few conces¬ 
sions and her attitude was more 
one of “Take me as I am", ln 1988 
they were both in Klosters when 
foeir friend Major Hugh Lindsay 
was killed in an accident siding off- 
piste with the Prince of Wales. This 
tragedy long dampened foe spirits 
of all three. 

For many years a small circle 
was aware of the not altogether 
happy state of foe Princess of 
Wales’s marriage. Much was writ¬ 
ten about this over the years, but 
foe situation continued until The 
Sunday Times adopted the story in 
1992 and blew it up to sensational 
proportions. The public was left 
with another dream shattered, and 
the monarchy’s image was 
tarnished. 

The 1992 revelations suggested 
that foe Prince and Princess of 
Wales had failed to establish a 
mutually happy rapport during 
their marriage. Then? were many 
obstacles to natural happiness. 
With nearly 13 years between them, 
they were almost of different gener¬ 
ations. he being bom in foe late 
1940s, she in foe early 1960s. The 
Prince was always of a serious 
disposition, inflexible in his way of 
life, nor noted for his willingness to 
accept change. The Princess was 
initially more light-headed, though 
she developed considerably in the 
first decade of foe marriage. She 
certainly entered foe union with a 
more generous heart than her 
husband, who did not disguise his 
anxiety that foe taking of a wife was 
an additional burden in an already 
busy life. 

Despite her enormous popularity 
with foe public, foe differences in 
their interests seemed to divide 
them increasingly as the years 
progressed. Though they were both 
energetically and successfully in¬ 
volved in public life, the framework 
of their home life gradually eroded. 
He began to entertain separately. 
She spent more rime in London, 
frequently away from Highgrove. 
Their problems were the focus of 
more attention than any couple 
could bear. Not only did they have 
to face their respective difficulties, 
but they had to do so in the full 
blast of media attention. 

The strain began to show. The 
Prince of Wales had resumed his 


earlier association with a former 
girlfriend, Mrs Camilla Parker- 
Bowles. The Princess's name was 
linked wifo those of two men nearer 
to her age, the Old Etonian James 
Gilbey and the Life Guards officer 
James Hewitt. There were dear 
signs of marital discord during a 
visit to India in February 1992, 
when foe Princess spent rime alone 
looking miserable at the Taj 
Mahal, and during a four-day trip 
to Korea in November that year, 
when the Prince and Princess, 
dearly unhappy in each other's 
company, u-ere dubbed “The 
Glums" by reporters. 

By the end of 1992. speculation 
about the state of foe royal mar¬ 
riage had come to a head, fuelled by 
foe release of a tape of an intimate 
conversation between foe Princess 
and James Gilbey. There was talk 
of separate firing arrangements, 
and a suggestion that reconciliation 
was now impossible. In December. 
John Major confirmed to foe 
House of Commons that the couple 
were to separate. 

Separation did lirtle to reduce 
public interest, particularly after 
foe discovery in J993 of another 
intimate rape recording, this time of 
a conversation between foe Prince 
and Mrs Parker Bowles. In Decem¬ 
ber 1993 the Princess tearfully 
bowed out of public life, severing 
her links with most of the charities 
she had supported and begging to 
be left alone by the press. In 1994 
Prince Charles admiited his long¬ 
standing and continuing relation¬ 
ship with Mrs Parker Bowles in a 
television interview wifo Jonathan 
Dimbleby. 

Despite her pleas for privacy, foe 
Princess remained very much in 
the public eye. As she set about 
putting her life in order during foe 
period of personal confusion that 
followed foe separation — visiting 
gymnasiums one day and psycho¬ 
therapists the next — her every step 
was dogged by photographers and 
reporters. Yet heT relationship wifo 
the media was always more com¬ 
plicated than she was prepared to 
admit. She may have been unhap¬ 
py about some of foe press am¬ 
bushes. and about speculation on 
her association wifo married men 
such as the art dealer Oliver Hoare 
and the England rugby captain 
Will Carling, but there were un¬ 
doubtedly occasions when she 
courted foe attention, in an attempt 
to influence perceptions of her 
marriage and its breakdown. 


N 


owhere was this 
more evident than in 
her extraordinary de¬ 
cision — taken with¬ 
out consulting foe 
Royal Household or even her own 
advisers — to appear on a special 
editon of the BBC Panorama 
programme in November 1995. She 
spoke frankly about her unhappy 
relationship with the Royal Family, 
her eating disorders, and her own 
and her husband's adultery. She 
announced her desire to be seen as 
"a queen of people’s hearts". On 
August 28. 1996. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales divorced. 

Throughout her marital difficul¬ 
ties. foe Princess had remained 
devoted to her sons. After the 
divorce, when she and the Prince 
were given joint custody, she con¬ 
tinued to invest considerable ener¬ 
gy in their upbringing. She was an 
adoring mother, and there were 
many images of mother and child¬ 
ren together, the most celebrated 
when foe children ran to their 
mothers arms on Britannia after a 
period apart. The devotion was 
reciprocated, and her boys were a 
great source of comfort to her. 

After her divorce the Princess 
made a return to public life, 
associating herself particularly 
with foe work of foe Red Cross, ana 
taking a leading — and sometimes 
controversial — role in the interna¬ 
tional campaign to ban landmines. 
Earlier this year she auctioned 
many of her dresses to raise money 
for charity. She also seemed to find 
new happiness in her private life, 
spending much of foe past few 
weeks in foe company of Dodi 
Fayed, who died wifo her. 


impression on foe public. On foe 
whole, they loved her; and even 
when she tried their patience, she 
remained a source of fascination. 
Outwardly shy, she had no lack of 
inner strength and common sense. 
Before her marriage she cast her 
head down, hiding behind her 
fringe. After the marriage sb 
gained confidence, the head can 
up. and she began to acquire tha 
star quality that drew ail eyes it 
crowds and preoccupied fellow 
lunchers in restaurants. Thar quali¬ 
ty, and that strength of character, 
saw her through her marital diffi¬ 
culties. and remained wifo her once 
foe marriage was over. 

Soon after her marriage to the 
Prince of Wales she was given the 
Royal Family Order by the Queen, 
but she was never given any other 
honours, such a s foe Grand Cross 
of foe Royal Victorian Order, which 
she perhaps merited. On her 
divorce she assumed foe title 
Diana, Princess of Wales, and 
remained a member of the Royal 
Family. She received various for¬ 
eign orders on state visits. 

Ha - two sons survive her. 
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When she married the Prince of 

n 

Wales, Diana said on television 

■e 

that she saw her life as a great chal¬ 

i- 

lenge. Realistic though she was ar 

:h 

20 years of age, she underestimated 

to 

how great that challenge would 

ty 

prove and at what cost to personal 
happiness it would be met. 

The Princess made a lasting 
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Prince brings home her body 

■ A sombre Prince of Wales flew home from Paris with the 

body of his former wife Diana, Princess of Wales, to prepare for 
official mourning and a possible state funeral. The Prince, who 
arrived with the coffin at RAF Northolt was met by Tony Blair. 
Last night he returned to Balmoral_Page 1 

Hundreds gather at scene of accident 

■ On a sunny Sunday, one day before France’s September 

return to post-holiday work, a sense of unreality pervaded 
Paris as hundreds of citizens gathered outside the Left Bank 
hospital and visited the scene of the accident_Page 2 

Death in the underpass 

■ Only a thin line of brown sand spread about 40 yards beside 

a narrow left-hand kerb marked die spot where the Princess 
was fatally injured in an orange-lit underpass - apparently 
witnessed, in death as in life, by the paparazzi_Page 3 

Crowds weep outside palaces 

■ Thousands of mourners gathered at Buckingham and 

Kensington palaces from early morning as people learnt of die 
tragedy in Paris. In widespread displays of grief, men and 
women wept openly while others sat quietly on the ground with 
their heads in their hands-Page 4 

Princes attend Crathie Church 

■ Looking sombre but remarkably composed. Prince Willi am 

and Prince Harry, left Balmoral Castle to attend Crathie 
church with other members of the Royal Family_Page 5 

Mother Teresa mourns her friend 

■ Mother Teresa, whom the Princess knew for five years, 

expressed sorrow, said nuns from the Roman Catholic order 
around the world were praying for the her-Page 6 

Her life doomed from the start 

■ From the moment of her birth on July 1,1961, the omens for 

the life of Lady Diana Spencer were inauspicious. The stars 
were ill-conjoined for contentment, or even luck_Pages 8-14 

Earl Spencer blames the press 

■ A drawn and grief-stricken Earl Spencer, the Princess’s 
brother, blamed the press. He said that every editor that had 
published intrusive pictures “has blood on his hands”Page 15 

Love and hate for the paparazzi 

■ As the world's most photographed woman, the Princess 

enjoyed a love-hate relationship with die paparazzi. She often 
took advantage of the appetite for pictures_Page 16 

Disquiet over snatched pictures 

■ Clashes between celebrities and paparazzi in pursuit of 

snatched photographs are becoming commonplace and have 
led to a growing backlash from public figures_Page 17 

Dodi Al Fayed brought home 

■ A grief-stricken Mohammed Al Fayed was flying back to 

Britain with the body of Dodi, his first-born child, whom he 
was grooming to take over his Harrods empire_Page 19 

Prime Minister’s tribute 

■ Diana, Princess of Wales was the People’s Princess and that 
was how she would stay in the hearts and memories of the 
British people forever, a distressed Tony Blair said... Page 22. 



Mirzeta Gubelic, 15, who lost her leg in a Bosnian landmine explosion, mourns the death of Diana, Princess of Wales, yesterday 


Student grants: The Government 
has decided to scrap the grant a 
year earlier than expected in a 
move which will remove support 
from up to 100,000_Page 29 

Ulster talks: David Trimble, the 
Unionist leader, begins the most 
critical week of his political career 
when he holds talks with Archbish¬ 
op Sean Brady, head of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland_Page 30 

Good reading: Britain's favourite 
children's book is Roald Dahl's 
Matilda. The choice was described 
as delivering “a poke in the eye for 
political correctness'’_Page 31 

Montserrat Plans for a new capital 
will be presented to George 
Foulkes. the International Dew 
elopment Minister, during his visit 
today-_____ Page 33 


Money matters: Almost all of us 
want it but we’re far too embar¬ 
rassed to talk about it In the first 
extract from her book. The Real 
Meaning of Monty, Dorothy Rowe 
argues that before we can appreci¬ 
ate the true value of money we 
must first learn to understand 
ourselves-Page 34 

Radio Shakespeare: "With this 
channel the BBC could do for hist¬ 
ory, the arts, the sciences, literature 
and philosophy what it has done so 
effectively for classical music.” says 
Melvyn Bragg_Page 38 

Future shock: Richard Morrison 
has seen the future of progressive 
music — and it works! He was 
dazzled by Black on White, "music 
theatre for 18 players” by the com¬ 
poser Heiner Goebbels_Page 38 



Television: Michael Green of Carl- 
tan tells how dinner with Virginia 
Bottom]ey persuaded him to take a 
gamble on digital_Page 37 

Sterling: Eddie George, Governor 
of the Bank of England, said that 
the pound’s current strength could 
not be maintained_Page 36 

Pay: Labour market watchers pre¬ 
dict a hor autumn for pay talks as 
general wage settlements edged 
above rises of 4 per cent and local 
shortages produce isolated in¬ 
creases of 15-20 per cent _ Page 36 

Rail commuting: Conn ex, train op¬ 
erator, aims to avoid up to £10 
million in compensation costs by 
claiming it was not responsible for 
a disruptive overtime Iran. The rail 
franchising director thinks 
differently_Page 36 


TOMORROW 


IN THE TIMES 

■ ARCHITECTURE 
Marcus Binney on 
football stadiums — 
the new cathedrals 


■ LAW 
The City 
and commerce 
choose the 
pick of the 
corporate lawyers 


Goth Miguel Angel Martin has 
been given three days to prove his 
fitness for the Europe Ryder Cup 

team_Pages 56,54 

Football: Simon Barnes watches 
Rio Ferdinand, the West Ham Uni¬ 
ted centre half who has been in¬ 
cluded in the England squad at the 

age of 18-Page 51 

Cricket In what may well be its 
final year in the present format, the 
county championship is heading 
for a thrilling conclusion with sev¬ 
en counties involved-Page 46 

Olympic Games: Cape Town and 
Buenos Aires are attempting to 
lead the Gaines down a new route 
as they await the derision on the 

2004 event-Page 47 

Tennis: Greg Rusedski has a place 
in the quarter-finals of the US 
Open in his sights when he meets 

Daniel Vacek today_—Page 52 

Rugby ,tinIon: Leicester Tigers 
showed that they are in good shape 
for the demanding season ahead 
when they overcame Gloucester in 
their first match in the Allied Dun¬ 
bar Premiership_Page 44 

Sailing: The volunteers that took 
part in the BT Global Challenge 
have been slowly coming to terms 
with eveiyday life_Page 42 


6, 20, 3a 33, 38, 46. Bonus: 32 
One ticket won the £9-5miltion 
jackpot; 16 each won £182.000 for 
five numbers and the bonus; 660 
each won £2,756 for four numbers. 


Review. For those of us m need of 
cheering up. Stephen Hawkings's 
Universe (BBC2) did not seem the 
place to be. Preview: Mastermind. 
the last final - from Orkney (BBC1. 
7.30pm]-Pages 54.55 


Mirror of our time 

in the days and months and years 
ahead the most famous of the 
Queen’s end-of-century subjects 
will become an icon for the century 
to coma The fife which ended yes¬ 
terday will be projected well be-V- 
yond the sadness of those who ■ 
loved her and whom she loved, well 
beyond the vety many words that 
we, and others, have found to write 
upon it today.— - ..Page 25 


WILLIAM REES-MOGG 

One must nor allow the lava of 
sanctification to harden. Diana, 
Princess of Wales, always hated 
pomposity, distrusted the excessive 
ceremonial of the Court, and had a 
gift for ordinary friendships. She 
would have found formal eulogies 
of her personality either tiresome 
or laughable-Page 24 

SIMON JENKINS 

Bastards, reptiles, vultures, ver¬ 
min, sewage in the gutters of the 
press. If I were a paparazzo I would 

be keeping low-Page 24 

LIBBY PURVES 
Reams will be written about the 
royal implications of this short life 
and untimely death, about its place 
in history and culture, the role of 
the media and so forth. But for once 
there is no need to turn to experts to 
assist and focus national mourn¬ 
ing. We are all experts—_ Page 24 


Diana. Princess of Wales -Page 27 


The Princess of Wales; counselling; 
scientists; MPs’ pay; sharecrop¬ 
ping; Volkswagen Foundation; 
wild gardens; interviews ...Page 25 


Even if the IRA truce holds the 
forthcoming talks with Sinn Fein at 
the negotiating table will be strewn 
with obstacles. The likely outcome 
is foreseeable from the start An 
autonomous Northern Ireland still 
part of the United Kingdom but 
with formal finks of co-operation 
with Dublin 

—La Repubblica. Rome 
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L MM t Road andWaaOnr conditions 
UK fhadMi^ Ml Kdm 033*444*10 
UK Hoads - Ml regions Oil* 401 410 
NMo nil Oil* 401 74* 

0114 401 747 



□ General: Early rain In northern Scotland 
should soon dear, although Shetland wil 
probably stay wet until afternoon. Other¬ 
wise. bright and breezy with sunny periods 
and scattered sharp showers, heaviest in 
western areas. Probably sunniest in eastern 
areas. The blustery southwest lo westerly 
wind will ^actually subside. 

□ London, SE, Cam S, E, Cent N, NE 

speSkT'and afternoon A s85iere. Ctootar! 
Moderate lo fresh SW wind. Max 22C (72F)- 

□ Channel Is, SW, NW England, Wales: 
A breezy day with sunny spells and 
scattered ship showers, the showers 
heaviest and most frequent later on, with 
perhaps some thunder. Mod to fresh SW 
wind. Max 2QC {68F). 

□ Lakes, toM, SW Scotland, Glasgow, 
Cent Highlands, Argyll, N Ireland: Wray, 
cloudy, 'with showers, some heavy. Fresh W 


wind, moderating later. Max 18C (64F). 

□ Borders, E di nb ur gh & Dundee, Aber¬ 
deen, Moray Rnfi: Windy with broken 
cJoud, same bnght sunshine, and scattered 
showers. A fresh to strong S to SW wind, 
moderaimg talas. Max 20C {68F). 

□ ME, NW Scotland, Orkney: Rain at first, 
becoming brighter during morning. Sunny 
spelts and showers durtnq afternoon. A 
fresh W to SW wind. Max Itfc (66F1 

□ She tla nd: W et and windy until mid- 
attemoon. then clearing. A trash to strong E 
wind, veering to S lata-. Max 16C (61F). 

□ Republic of Ireland: Cloudy with 
showers but bricfrt or sunny intervals 
especially in east Wind SW moderate. Max 
18C (64F). 

□ Outlook: Tomorrow dry with sunny 
speBs in south and east, but wet and windy 
weather m northern and western areas later. 
Some rain on Wednesday. 


ACROSS 

1 Capital I invested in furniture (5). 
4 Trying to combat one’s sunburn 
during holiday (9). 

9 The El coin forged in a primitive 
age (9). 

10 It's noted for its gold held within 
European banks (5). 

11 Dash, possibly, or stop for one? 
(U.4V 

12 Demanded to be embraced (7). 

14 Better male caught by Hedda (7). 
16 Cause of hay fever we were very 

angry about (7). 

19 Com bine against Jack, in a bit (7). 

21 A haircut would have caused its 
calamitous downfall (5,2,8). 

23 Husband in Continental resort 
far recess (5). 

24 Release articles m France about 
rough accommodation (9). 


The solution of 
Saturday’s Prize 
Puzzle No 20,572 
wffl appear 
next Saturday. 
The five winners 
will each 
receive a £20 
book token. 


25 Cessation of rowdiness even now 
demanded by Head (9J. 

26 Creature spotted and ringed, say, 
repelled by trap (5). 

DOWN 

1 Bird from Andes disturbed when 
eating seed on river (9). 

2 Impatiently move a fraction of a 
pint (7). 

3 On the point of falling in an 
attack (5). 

4 At the bade, he finally accelerated 
and tried again (7). 

5 Plundering Hessian, perhaps (7). 

6 Powerful politician who puts on 
weighty performance? (9). 

7 Lady’s maid reported strong wind 
after church (7). 

8 Pinch wife in wood (5). 

13 Veronica catches bass tossed over 

in heaving sea (9). 

15 Becoming lively again, dancing 
entrances (9). 

17 Good Cochin cooking, small 
dumplings (7). 

18 Front of device provided with 
detonator? Scatter! (7). 

19 Grossly stupid American general 
once in Rome (7). 

20 Paints one’s relatives in water¬ 
proof material (7). 

21 Some caries in usual cavity (5). 

22 Primate requiring a lot of fruit (5). 


Times Two Crossword, page 56 


Inwniuooii 0130 401 801 

PPterin 0330 401 409 

Ijo Stetaoftc 0310 401 Ml 


rboAA menu of ITS un 0110 410 31 

Dfcd bom yow bn lundML 
you iregr Id m Co pod mod* 


’ Mad BiMflHte 8G24 W! 


C* rea Efnrgad x Wp pn ■ 


IWlIRSWPARiqgSS 

Sunrises; Sunset: 
6.13 am 7.47 pm 

Moon sets Moon rises 

729 pm 5.36 am 


New moon today 
London 7 47 pm to 615 am 
Bristol 757 pm to 654 an 
EtSnbwgh B.07 pm to 6.19 am 
Manches te r 739 pm to 620 am 
Penzance 606 pm to 628 am 


NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 
Recycled paper made up 
43 6% or toe raw material for 
UK newspapers ci ffe 
second had al 1996 


24 hr* to 5 pm: b=bright c=ctoud; d-drizzle; da--dust storm: du^duO: l< 
r-ram; ah-shower slcstaeC sfl=9ncnr. s-sun: I- 


AspMria 

Avremore 

Belfast 

BJnWn^um 

BognorR 

Bristol 

Buxton 

Cardiff 

Clacton 

Cdwyn Bay 

Cromer 

Dunbar 

Easltiaume 

Edinburgh 

Estattemutr 

ExmOUffi 

Faimouth 

Fishguard 

FoBteston* 

Glasgow 

Guernsey 

Haatogs 

iax 

Hunstanton 

tetedt-man 

feshuri-wlghl 

Jersey 

KWosa 


fato fg-logi g-gato; h=hal; 
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61 
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Up to 100,000 will lose state support 

Labour scraps 
student grant 
a year early 

By David Charter, education correspodnent 
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HOWARD BARLOW 


THE GOVERNMENT has 
decided to scrap the student 
grant Dne year earlier than 
expected in a move which will 
remove state support from up 
tp 100,000 students. 

David Blunkett. the Educa¬ 
tion Secretary, has rejected 
plans to phase out the annual 
£1,700 maintenance grant — 
which covers living costs — 
over three years. The Times 
has learnt that ministers will 
instead cut the grant in half 
next year and abolish it in 1900 
"in an attempt to tackle the 
growing crisis in higher edu¬ 
cation funding. 

The decision to speed up the 
process, to be announced later 
in the autumn, is likely to 
trigger another scramble for 
university places next year. 
Under the latest proposal, all 
students who start receiving a 
grant will be able to continue 
at the same level for the 
duration of their course, in¬ 
creasing the incentive to se¬ 
cure the last grant next year. . 

Ministers, who are threat¬ 
ened with a backbench revolt 
over their derision to impose 
tuition fees of £1,000 on stu¬ 
dents from September 1998, 
are anxious to implement 
electorally difficult derisions 
early in their term of office. 

Official sources had said the 
grant would. be phased out 
over three years after Mr 
Blunkett announced in July 
that it would eventually be 
replaced by a loan. 

= : . Today’s disclosure will in¬ 
crease the pressure on minis¬ 
ters to make plain whether 
they will introduce bursaries 
to help students an longer 
courses, particularly those 
studying medicine, who will 
lose up to EKU30O. 

Mandatory grants to help 
with living costs were intro- 



Bhinkett rejected three 

year phasing out of grant 

duced in 1962, when a govern¬ 
ment inquiry, the Anderson 
Committee, .concluded that 
grants would “ensure that 
those qualified to take advan¬ 
tage of costly facilities are not 
deterred from doing so". 

Sir Ron Dealing, whose 
National Committee of Inqui¬ 
ry into Highet Education re¬ 
ported in July, called the 
scrapping of maintenance 
grants "regressive” predicting 
that it could pot off students 
from poorer fcadcgrounds. 

Student loans were intro¬ 
duced in 1990, when the level 
of grants was frown for four 
years at E2JS4S, before falling 
for the next three years while 
the amount of loans rose: 

There are 916,000 under¬ 
graduates receiving grants to¬ 
talling around □ 5 billion. 
About one third receive the foil 
annual amount of £1,700, or 
£2,100 for those in London, 
because their parents’ net 
income is Jess than £16,000. 
The level of gram diminishes 
on a sliding scale until paren¬ 
tal income tops E30.000. The 


Universities and Colleges Ad¬ 
missions Service yesterday re¬ 
ported an unprecedented 45 
per cent increase in late appli¬ 
cations directly into this year's 
clearing process, which 
matches students with unfilled 
courses after the publication of 
A-level results. 

The Government has yet to 
clarify how much universities 
will benefit from these extra 
costs for students. Vice-chan¬ 
cellors, who predict a shortfall 
of £3 billion by 2000, are 
fighting to retain as much as 
possible. 

Although ministers have 
promised that universities can 
keep the tuition fees, the 
amount the Government will 
continue to pay them for 
courses is under review. Kim 
Howells, an Education Minis¬ 
ter, last week told vice-chan¬ 
cellors that no derisions had 
been made on university fend¬ 
ing for 1998*99. 

But ait Education Depart¬ 
ment spokesman, admitting 
the derision to scrap grants 
earlier than expected, said: 
"Next year is a transition year 
when about half the grants 
will be replaced with the loan. 
The following year the loan 
will be extended further as the 
grant moves to nothing. We 
have said it would be phased 
out in two to three years.” 

Vice-chancellors have be¬ 
come increasingly uneasy 
about plans to centralise univ¬ 
ersity funding and fear the 
Treasury may be the main 
beneficiary. Not only will the 
payment of tuition costs be 
removed from local education 
authorities and handed to the 
funding council quangos, but 
there are signs that fee collec¬ 
tion may be handled by the 
new student support agency 
recommended by Sir Ron. 



Aboriginal tribal elders 
carrying fee skull of a great 
warrior leader after a 


solemn ceremony at 
Liverpool Town Hall 
yesterday. The presentation 
of the skull in a simple 
wooden box sheathed in 


great moments in 
Aboriginal histoiy" by 
Mingti Wanjurri- 

N angola. right K eu 

Colbung, centre, who led 


Tribal hero’s skull 


starts journey home 


the campaign for the 
return of the remains of the 


19th-century warrior 
Vagan, said: “We are 
grateful that we can go 
home with the spiritual 
embodiment of Yagan, 
onr great hero." The skull 


was brought to Britain as 
a trophy in 1833 and buried 
in a Lnerpool cemetery. 
Richard Wilkes, left, said 


of the body. Councillor 


Eileen Dcvaney. who 
presented the skull to the 
elders, said she hoped it 
made amends for some of 


the pain caused to 
indigenous peoples all over 
the world. "It reflects a 


part of British imperialism 
and imperialists which 
these days we feel ashamed 
oft that dark part in our 
history.” The exhumation 
was undertaken with 


Existing TV technology could 
be switched off in ten years 


THE Government is examining plans to 
encourage the development of digital 
television in the UK by switching off 
existing analogue broadcasts within a 
decade. 

Any decision to set a ten-year deadline 
for moving channels such as BBC), BBC2 
and ITV to digital would be politically 
controversial. It would mean that every¬ 
one in the UK would have to get a new 
television set or a digital "blade box" if 
they wanted to continue to watch tele¬ 
vision. The Mack box is expected to cost 
between £200 and £300 when it comes on 
the market- 

The move is among a range of options 
being considered by Chris Smith, the 
Culture, Media and Sport Secretary, who 
has declared himself an enthusiast for the 
new technology and is eager to promote 
its use. . . 

British Digital Broadcasting and the 
UK* main broadcasters plan to launch 
up to 40 channels of digital terrestrial 
television in autumn next year. For the 


By Raymond Snoddy. media editor 

foreseeable future the main television 
channels will be broadcast simultaneous¬ 
ly in analogue and digital, but there 
would be enormous commercial advan¬ 
tages in eventually moving all television 
channels to digital, as is already planned 
in America. 

It woudl allow the existing analogue 
frequencies to be sold in a mu Itibil lion- 
pound auction for use for mobile 
communications. 

Michael Green, chairman of British 
Digital Broadcasting, the main commer¬ 
ce digital terrestrial television operator, 
and chairman of Carlton Communica¬ 
tions, said in an interview with The 
Times: “The Government is going to turn 
off the unlogged signal. It is going to 
announce at some point when it is going 
to turn off the unlogged signal. Chris 
Smith has asked how he can help us on 
digital terrestrial." 

Mr Smith said at the weekend that he 
was indeed an enthusiast for digital 
terrestrial television (DTP, which would 


allow viewers to get many new channels 
without the need for satellite dishes or 
cable connections. "We are looking at a 
range of different options. We are anxious 
to assist the development of DTT,” he 
said. 

It is believed that NERA. a firm of 
communications consultants, has been 
called in to assist with the decision. As 
well as setting a target date for the ending 
of analogue transmissions, another op¬ 
tion that is being looked at would involve 
auctioning rhe frequencies well in ad¬ 
vance to provide money to subsidise the 
cost of the digital black box receivers for 
the public. 

The previous Government decided 
against setting a final date for the end of 
analogue broadcasts. Instead it derided 
to review the situation in five years or 
when 50 per cenr of the countp' had 
digital-receiving equipment, whichever 
came first. 

Michael Green, page 37 


Self-financing legal aid 
proposed by barristers 

By Frances Gibb, legal correspondent 


PLANS for self-financing legal 
aid in which winning litigants 
pay part of their damages into 
a central pot that funds the 
legal costs of losers are being 
considered by the Government 

The plans for a “contingen¬ 
cy legal aid fund" could open 
access to justice to thousands 
of middle-income people who 
cannot afford lawyers’ fees 
and who fall outside eligibDily 
for legal aid. 

Along with the wider use of 
“no win, no fee" work, under 
which lawyers charge fees if 
they win. the new fund could 
form a main plank of an 
overhaul of the £1.6 billion 
legal aid scheme expected 
later this year. 

The idea, from the Bar, has 
been pur to the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor’s Department and to Sir 


fteter Middleton, chairman of 
BZW and former Treasury 
mandarin, who was asked by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine of Lairg, to review ways 
to curb the legal aid bill and 
better target its funds. The Bar 
is expected to publish details 
shortly. 

The Law Society, the profes¬ 
sional body of solicitors, is in 
favour of the scheme in princi¬ 
ple but says it is crucial to 
choose the right model. 

Geoff Hoon, the minister at 
the Lord Chancellor’s Depart¬ 
ment responsible for legal aid 
reforms, said: “Certainly any 
suggestion — particularly one 
which is presented as self- 
finandng — is obviously going 
to be very appealing." 

The test would be how much 
initial “start-up" funding was 


required and how the idea fit¬ 
ted any proposals that Sir 
Peter might make. However, 
Mr Hoon added: “There is no 
doubt that we would look fa¬ 
vourably at any such scheme 
the Bar comes up with," 

As a more effective way of 
delivering legal aid, Mr Hoon 
favours extending the "no 
win” scheme to all civil dis¬ 
putes where money is in¬ 
volved. At present the scheme 
is confined to personal injury 
work, insolvency cases and 
human rights cases. 

But a report due out shortly 
from the Lord Chancellor’s 
own watchdog °n ihe legal 
profession, the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Con¬ 
duct, is expected to endorse the 
workings of the scheme over 
the past two years. 


Furious 
Short 
hints that 
she may 
bow out 


By James Lav dale 

POLITICAL REPORTER 

CLARE SHORT, the Interna¬ 
tional Development Secretary, 
launched a fresh attack an 
political spin-doctors and hint¬ 
ed that their “bile and dishon¬ 
esty" could force her to resign. 

She was infuriated by 
claims last week that she had 
been sidelined by a new 
Whitehall action group which 
was taking charge of the crisis 
in Montserrat 

Ms Short angered Mont- 
serrarians when she suggested 
that the island's politicians 
would end up demanding 
“golden elephants” in compen¬ 
sation for the plight caused by 
continued volcanic eruptions, 
a remark she later conceded 
had been unfortunate. 

In an interview with a 
newspaper at the weekend, 
she blamed the Foreign Office 
and Downing Street press 
departments for reports in the 
media that die Foreign Office 
was taking over co-ordination 
of policy on the Montserrat 
crisis. 

Ms Short has dashed with 
spin-doctors in the pasL nota¬ 
bly last summer when she 
criticised the “dark forces" 
surrounding Tony Blair — 
widely seen as a reference to 
Peter Mandelson. the Minis¬ 
ter without Portfolio. 

She told The Independent 
on Sunday: "I’ve been here a 
few times and this is the 
pattern, ft is not to do with the 
truth. It is to do with finding a 
scapegoat, but I am shocked 
that complete misinformation 
can go so far.” 

She dropped a hint that she 
may be forced out of office by 
such spin-doctors. "There 
comes a time in politics when 
you think. ’Gosh, if 1 have to 
live with this much bile and 
dishonesty, there’s a limit to 
my capacity to take it.’" 

Attacking Foreign Office 
staff for media reports that she 
had been "sidelined" over 
Montserrat, she said there 
had been “briefing out of the 
reactionary end of the Foreign 
Office and they dearly don’t 
know anything about me". 
She said she was the “whip¬ 
ping girl for people who 
cannot bear the idea of an 
independent department with 
an aid budget which is com¬ 
mitted to development and not 
to Britain’s short-term inter¬ 
est. They are out to destroy the 
department.” There were, she 
said, "voices that look back¬ 
ward at Britain’s role in the 
world and rather yearn for 
Empire". 



Short said she had been 
made a “whipping girl" 
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Trimble starts vital week for peace 


Martin Fletcher 

on the chances 
of the Ulster 
Unionist party 
deciding whether 
to participate in 
multi-party talks 


DAVID TRIMBLE, leader of 
the Ulster Unionist Pan}', 
begins the most critical week 
of his political career this 
morning when he holds un¬ 
precedented talks with Arch¬ 
bishop Sean Brady, head of 
the Catholic Church in Ire¬ 
land. 

Mr Trimble will travel to 
the Archbishop's residence in 
Armagh as pan oF the wide 
consultations being undertak¬ 
en before the UUP executive 
decides on Saturday whether 
to attend multi-party peace 
talks. On that crucial decision 
rests the future of the peace 
process. 

Confirmation of the meeting 
came as Mo Mowlam, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 
formally invited Sinn Fein to 
join the talks process on 
September IS. 

Mr Trimble will be accom¬ 
panied by senior colleagues 
when he meets Archbishop 
Brady. Dermof Nesbitt, who is 
in charge of the party's consul¬ 
tative process, said yesterday: 
“We believe this meeting will 
be beneficial to both the 
Church and ourselves. This 
can only be for the good of ail 
citizens living in Northern 
Ireland." 

Most observers believe that 
Mr Trimble is inclined to 
engage Sinn Fein, either dir¬ 
ectly or by proxy, because 
walking away would provoke 
international condemnation 
and let the Unionist case go by 
default. Much further down 
the road lies the tantalising 
prospect of real power and 
having Sinn Fein implicitly 
acknowledge the Union's le¬ 
gitimacy by accepting a de¬ 
volved assembly. “I think he’s 
doing everything in his power 
to attend." Dr Mowlam said. 

However, the UUP and 
Unionism in general are deep¬ 
ly divided on the issue, and 
Mr Trimble will be acutely 
aware of how his party d itched 
Brian Faulkner, the last 
Unionist leader who dared to 
deal with the enemy. Already 


PAUL HACKETT 



David Trimble, right with Reg Empey, the UUP vice-president after a meeting with Tony Blair last week to discuss the Ulster peace process 


two UUP MPs. ■ William 
Thompson and William Ross, 
have denounced the talks. Ian 
Paisley'S Democratic Unionist 
Party and Robert McCartney’s 
UK Unionist Party are boy¬ 
cotting them and stand ready 
to accuse Mr Trimble of 
betrayal at the first hint of 
compromise. 

The Government insists the 
talks will begin on September 
15 come what may. but they 
would be meaningless without 
the UUP. Tony Blair and 
Bertie Ahem, the Irish 
Taoiseach, are urgently con¬ 
sidering ways of bringing Mr 
Trimble's party on board. 

The Prime Minister used a 
Sunday Times interview yes* 
terday to assure Unionists that 
there oould be no constitution¬ 
al change without majority 
consent m Northern Ireland, 
although he also insisted the 
Government would put its 
own proposed political settle¬ 
ment to a referendum next 


May if the Unionists stayed 
away. 

Mr Trimble is still demand¬ 
ing some IRA disarmament 
during the talks, and claims 
the rules enable the UUP to 
block die proceedings until 
this issue is resolved. Other 
possible government conces¬ 
sions include greater priority 
for Northern Ireland legisla¬ 
tion at Westminster, leniency 
for loyalist prisoners and 
Northern Ireland’s exemption 
from the post-Dunblane hand¬ 
gun ban. 

" Tomorrow a Sinn Fein dele¬ 
gation headed by Gerry Ad¬ 
ams leaves for two days of 
meetings in Washington, in¬ 
cluding one at the White 
House with President Clin¬ 
ton’s national security adviser. 
The talks will be followed by 
three days of fundraising in 
New York. Chicago. Boston 
and San Francisco. It is hoped 
to raise enough to fund a 
negotiating team of about 40. 


Classic fountains may 
be legacy of IRA bomb 


MANCHESTER'S civic lead¬ 
ers want old-fashioned foun¬ 
tains to decorate the pedestri¬ 
anised plazas of the Cathedral 
quarter, which is being rebuilt 
after the IRA bomb.* 

A ring of neo-Victorian 
fountains may be the perma¬ 
nent legacy of the Deansgale 
bombing in June last year. 
Councillors and planners are 
ruling out modem fountains 
in favour of spouting gar¬ 
goyles and spectacular sprays. 
They have been delighted by 
the public welcome given to 
the return to Albert Square of 
the “forgotten" Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Fountain, a 100-tonne 


By Russell Jenkins 

granite and sandstone struc¬ 
ture. Its restoration was 
marked by a ceremony attend¬ 
ed by John Prescott, the Depu¬ 
ty Prime Minister, in July. 

In contrast the modem 
fountain built recently in St 
Anne's Square, the fashion¬ 
able shopping area, has not 
had a happy reception. Water 
leaks down the side of a squat 
stone waterlily on to a plinth, 
which resembles a giant ice- 
hockey puck. When Tony 
Blair unveiled the fountain, he 
switched on the water supply, 
watched the trickle emerge 
and asked: “Is that it?" 

Patrick Kamey, chairman 


of the Manchester city centre 
committee, said: “We have 
had so many examples of in¬ 
appropriate street furniture 
that councillors want to take 
some time before we bring in 
the experts. We have new 
squares in the bomb area and 
the public is telling us loudly 
and clearly what they want is 
old-fashioned fountains." 

□ The shipping-to-property 
group P&O is planning to sell 
the Amdale Shopping Centre 
in Manchester, which bore the 
brunt of the IRA bomb, it was 
reported yesterday. A price of 
up to E300 million is thought 
to have been asked. 
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Man from MI5 
plans book to 
beat injunction 

By Michael Evans, defence correspondent 
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DAVID SHAYLER, the for¬ 
mer MIS officer faring an 
investigation by Scotland 
Yard's Special Branch, has 
vowed to pursue his plan to 
write a book about the Sec- 
urity Service. 

Now the subject of an inqui¬ 
ry into a possible breach of the 
Official Secrets Act. Mr 
Shayler, 31. has remained in 
hiding abroad. He is believed 
to be in Amsterdam. 

After a second series of 
allegations in The Mail on 
Sunday yesterday had to be 
removed at the last moment 
after a High Court injunction. 
Mr Shayler said he felt like a 
political dissident in the for¬ 
mer Soviet Union. “But the 
injunction only stretches as far 
as the Shores of Britain. I have 
talked about writing a book 
and will pursue that goal." 

Last week Mr Shayler 
claimed that the Security Ser¬ 
vices had tapped the telephone 
of Peter Mandelson, the Min¬ 
ister without Portfolio, in the 
1970s when he was briefly a 
member of the Young Com¬ 
munist League. MI5 also kept 


a file on Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, when he was presi¬ 
dent of the National Union of 
Students. MrShayler claimed. 

Mr Shayler said yesterday: 
"Critics have said f am dis¬ 
gruntled because I was passed 
over for promotion in MIS. Yet 
l exceeded my five manage¬ 
ment targets but was not 
recommended for promotion 
because I criticised the exces¬ 
sive bureaucracy." 

He said he would not return 
to fhe UK unless he was 
guaranteed immunity from 
prosecution. 

Jonathan Holborow. Editor 
of 77ic Mail on Sunday, said it 
was a S3d day for press 
freedom. “I can scarcely 
believe the Blair Government 
would take this action." 

Mr Shayler's girlfriend. An¬ 
nie Machon, 2U. who also 
worked for MIS but resigned 
earlier this year, alleged 
yesterday that M15 had wast¬ 
ed thousands of pounds on 
unnecessary inquiries and 
said the number of middle¬ 
ranking officers leaving MI5 
had increased dramatically. 
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Lottery winner quits 
after golf club snub 

A lottery millionaire who gave money to his local golf dob 
has sworn never to set foot on the course again after he was 
not voted president Bob Westland, 58, pumped money 
into Tillicoultry Golf Club. Cla c kma nn a ns hire, after 
scooping £3.8 million two years ago. He sponsored an 
annual contest, donated a special trophy and held the post 
of vicepresident for two years. But when the incumbent 
president stepped down and members voted Walter 
Woods into the top job. the former postmaster walked out 
in disgust. 

Mr Westland, who has been a member at the dub since 
he was nine years old, said he would never play on the nine- 
hole course again. But dub members said yesterday that 
die millionaire hotelier would uot be missed and insisted 
he was not die right man for the post 

Paedophile list in force 

About 6,000 convicted sex offenders, including 
paedophiles. wQl ‘have to register their names and 
addresses with the police under the Sex Offenders Act from 
today. Those who fail to do so or to tell police if they move 
or change their name face up to six months in jail as well as 
a £5.000 fine. Police will have powers to alert schools, 
youth groups and other organisations when an offender 
considered to pose a serious threat moves into their area. 

Body in lay-by 

The body of a Sikh man killed by a single gunshot wound 
to the head has been found in a layby near Thirsk. North 
Yorkshire. The unidentified body was found by a tanker 
driver. A police spokeswoman said no vehicle bad been 
found at the scene and no weapon had been recovered. The 
dead man was described as aged about 40 with a distinctive 
long blade beard. He was wearing a yellow turban and a 
dark jacket and trousers. 

Polar trips planned 

Pen Hadow. organiser of the first all-women expedition to 
the North Pole, will this week announce six more polar 
challenges. Some of the women who completed the relay to 
the Arctic this spring will be among those applying to go on 
one of three trips to the Arctic and three to Antarctica 
during tiie next three years. About 20 people will be chosen 
to take part in each of the trips. Participants will have to 
find between £10,000 and £20,000. 

Rain brings 999 flood 

Dozens of homes had to be pumped out yesterday after 
flash floods in the West Countiy. Avon Fire Brigade 
received more than 150 emergency calls in 14 hours. In 
some parts of Westbury on Trym. Bristol firefighters 
moved from house to house clearing water after an inch of 
rain fell in an hour. Other householders reported 
lightning strikes. A brigade spokesman said: "It was 
bedlam for about an hour and a half." 

Fire killer in court 

A man convicted of the manslaughter of Fleur Lombard, 
21, the first woman firefighter to die on peacetime duty, is 
to be sentenced today. Martin Cody, 21, a bored security 
guard, set fire to supermarket at Staple Hill Bristol and 
Miss Lombard was lulled by a sheet of flame. She had just 
completed her two-year probationary period with Avon 
Fire Brigade. Sentence was adjourned in June for medical 
and psychiatric reports. 

Motor Show test drives 

Visitors to the London Motor Show from October 15 to 26 
may be able to drive some of the vehicles. A car park at 
Earls Court is being transformed into an off-road course, 
including a paddock littered with straw bales, a lake that 
can be forded, and a 16-metre “mountain*' with alpine 
bends, so that manufacturers can demonstrate their latest 
four-wheel drive models. But the chance of a drive is likely 
to be offered only to those seriously considering a purchase. 

£2m medicines project 

The first attempt to produce a genetic map of a group of 
beneficial bacteria that are vital to the production of new 
drugs is to be lead by scientists at the Wellcome Trust 
Genome Campus at Hinxton, Cambridge, and the John 
Innes Centre in Norwich. The E2 million project will 
attempt to analyse the whole genome, or genetic map, of 
the organisms known as streptomyces, which make up 
almost two thirds of all natural antibiotics. 

Free-range backing 

Animal welfare campaigners have rejected a claim that 
free-rangeand barn-reared chickens were at risk of aggres¬ 
sion and cannibalism. The Farm Animal Welfare Council 
a government adviser, said in a report that batlciy cages, 
although cruel could not be scrapped yet because of the 
risk. But Compassion in World Farming said that the 
problems could be solved by keeping hens in small groups 
with room for perching, foraging and laying eggs in nests. 

50p piece shrinks 

A smaller. lighter 50p coin enters circulation today. The 
seven-sided shape was kept by popular demand, but the 
new version is slimmer and weighs a little over half of the 
original. About 350 million new coins will be issued this 
month and the 442 million existing coins will be phased out 
before they cease to be legal tender after February 28. A £2 
coin, with a silver centre surrounded by a yellow rim, will 
be introduced in November. 


Theme plan to help passengers 
feel at home in railway stations 


By Arthur Leathley, transport correspondent 


STRESSED and confused 
train passengers have prompt¬ 
ed the biggest overhaul of 
main railway stations for 50 
years. Rail managers say that 
cluttered concourses and in¬ 
comprehensible signs are 
putting off customers. 

Many of the presen r signs, 
often obscured or placed at 
varying levels, are to be taken 
down and replaced by clearer 
notices. Stations will also be 
turned into “theme areas", 
with London's best-known ter¬ 
mini becoming "Gateways to 
the Regions" by taking on 
some of the characteristics of 
the area of Britain they serve. 

The stations are likely to 


V 


host exhibitions, attract craft 
stalls and offer space to sculp¬ 
tures of historical figures 
from the relevant region. The 
design changes, to be intro¬ 
duced within months, are the 
first step in a move towards 
airport-style comfort in which 
the huge open entrances to 
many stations give way to 
automatic doors. 

The changes will also lead lo 
the destruction of the bronze 
Raiitrack logos, which manag¬ 
ers admit have failed to project 
the company as sufficiently 
forward-looking. However, 
the old British Rail generic rail 
sign of interlocking arrows 
will remain. London's Liver- 


. 


pool Street station, rebuilt but 
retaining its original Victorian 
structure, is seen as a prime 
example of how a station can 
marry tradition with modem 
efficiency. Victoria station, 
with its plethora of signs and 
multitude or entrances, is 
described as “a basket case" 
by rail chiefs. 

Philip Dewhurst, 
Railtrack's corporate affairs 
director, said thar time spent 
in stations needed to become 
more pleasurable: “People 
look stressed and insecure but 
because nothing seems famil¬ 
iar. We need much more 
clarity." 

The design consultants, ap¬ 


pointed by Raiitrack are Lloyd 
Northover Cirigate. who rede¬ 
signed BAA'S airport image. 
The>' have worked on public 
transport systems in Hong 
Kong and Singapore and for 3 
number of leading airlines. 

The move to regenerate 14 
stations coincides with bigger 
spending on structural 
changes for some of the most 
dilapidated. London’s Water¬ 
loo and Paddington, together 
with Edinburgh Waver ley and 
Glasgow Central, are each 
having more than £25 million 
spent on them. More than a 
dozen other mainline termini 
are having substantial 

refurbishments. 
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The grown-ups preferences for best children's books, products of a gender age 

The politically uncorrect author has taken seven of 
the top ten titles for under-I6s, reports Tim Jones 


Sarah Johnson, children’s books reviewer 
for The Times, finds a moral in the poll 
for publishers who prefer angst to magic 




BRITAIN’S favourite chil¬ 
dren’s book is Roald Dahl's 
Matilda, a poll has found. 
The choice was described as 
delivering "a poke in the eye 
for political correctness". 

More than 10,000 people 
who voted in a poll organised 
by BBCl’s Bookworm pro¬ 
gramme and Waterstone’s, 
the booksellers, decided that 
when it comes to entertaining 
and understanding children, 
Dahl was the master. 

There were three lists: the 
top 20 books enjoyed by 
under-l6s: the adult choice of 
best children’s book; and the 
overall positions. All readers, 
irrespective of age. decided 
that Matilda, the story of a 
book-loving child who exacts 
revenge on her parents when 
they force her to watch tele¬ 
vision instead, was a classic. 


Honor Wilson-Fletcher. pub¬ 
licity manager for Water- 
stone’s. said: "This is a poke 
in the eye for political correct¬ 
ness. It shows that children 
can enjoy tales that have a 
rather dark side to them. 
Children expect awful things 
to happen and can read about 
them without growing up to 
be in any way strange.” 

She said that the inclusion 
of Jacqueline Wilson’s book 
Double Act, about the prob¬ 
lems of being a rwin. which 
tame tenth in the under-16s 
list, showed that young; child¬ 
ren were concerned with con¬ 
temporary issues and not just 
with such escapism as bun¬ 
nies bolting down rabbit 
holes. 

The over-16s, reflecting per¬ 
haps a gentler age. decided 
that Kenneth Grahame’s 


t Matilda-Roald Dahl 

2 The Wind In the Willows__i Kenneth Grahame 

3 The Uon, the Witch and the Wardrobe C S Lewis 

4 Wlnnte-the-Pooh___—..A A Milne 

5 TheHobbft_JRRToflcten 

6 Charlie and the Chocolate Factory—_Hook! Dahl 

7 SwbRows and AmazonsArthur Ransom* 

8 The BFG_-_Roald Dahl 

9 Alice In Wonderland_Lewis Carroll 

10 The Secret Garden Frances Hodgson Burnett 

11 James and the Giant Peach -Roald Dahl 

12 The Witches_Roald Dahl 

13 Little Women____- Louisa M Afcott 

14 The House at Pooh Corner—A Milne 

15 George's Marvellous Medicine _ Roald Dahl 

16 The Twits_____Roald Dahi 

17 Lord of the Rings—..-— J R R Tolkien 

18 Goodnight Mr Tom-Michelle Magorian 

19 Fantastic Mr Fox_~_Roald Dahl 

20 Anne of Green Gabfes..~.—:~.i— L M Montgomery 


Wind in the Willows was the 
seminal children’s book, with 
C.S. Lewis’s The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe 
second and AA Milne's Win¬ 
nie the Pooh third. For them. 
Dahl came eighth with Char¬ 
lie and the Chocolate 
Factory. 

But when left alone, child¬ 
ren show the gap between 
them and adults in their 
reading habits and have ele¬ 
vated Dahl as their literary 
cult hero. In the under-16 list, 
he takes seven of the top ten 
books. 

He commands the top three 
places, before J.R.R. Tolkien's 
The Hobbit at No 4 and 
Winnie the Pooh at No 5. He 
then commands places six to 
nine, with the No 10 slot held 
by Jacqueline Wilson. 

Ms Wilson-Fletcher said 
that it was noticeable that 
Disney titles did not feature in 
the top 20 and showed that 
children recognised film tie- 
ins as the product of promo¬ 
tional activity. 

Books that foiled to read) 
the overall top 100 include 
The Jolly Postman, The Jun¬ 
gle Book and Dr Seuss’s The 
Cat in the Hat. Paddington 
Bear foils to make the list and 
there is no sign of Spike 
Milligan, Raymond Briggs or 
Beatrix Potter. 

Griff Rhys Jones, who was 
to have announced the results 
yesterday on the programme, 
which was cancelled because 
of the death of Diana. 
Princess of Wales, said: “I 
predict that Roald Dahl will 
take over the world eventual¬ 
ly." Daisy Goodwin, editor of 
Bookworm, said: “I think it is 


Griff Rhys Jones with the favourite of under-16s: “Dahl will take over the world" 


great that Roald Dahl, whose 
books have been banned in 
some American states 
because of political correct¬ 
ness, have got a vote of 
confidence from British child¬ 
ren. It just shows that the 
more politically incorrect and 
cruel a book is. the more 
children like it. The way to get 


children reading is not to 
lecture them brut to entertain 
them." 

Enid Blylon. who has been 
attacked by contemporary 
critics as bring out of touch 
and even racist, creeps into 
the top 100 at No 26 with The 
Faraway Tree. Her next entry 
is at No 33. with The Famous 


Five. Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s classic Treasure Island 
makes it to No 40. one place 
ahead of Beatrix Potter with 
Peter Rabbit. Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling. once regarded as an 
essential author for young 
children, could manage only 
101st place with The Just So 
Stories. 


ROALD DAHL’S astound¬ 
ing success, taking seven of 
die top ten places in the 
dioice of ander-16$, steins 
from his toneb for the anar¬ 
chic and magical expressed 
in cool nnfassy prose. 

His books defigbt children 
who want to see the laws of 
the physical universe turned 
topsy-turvy, yet not those of 
the moral universe — so that 
baddies (and nasty children, 
too) get their desserts in the 
most outrageous and surreal 
ways. 

Matilda was published in 
1988. two years before Dahl's 
death at the age of 74. 
Vindictive and mischievous 
though she may be. there 
could hardly be a better 
heroine for todays children. 
She is super-intelligent and. 
above afl. a voracious reader 
of challenging literature. 
She is driven to acts of 
mischief by her frustration at 
bring saddled with semi¬ 
literate. couch-potato par¬ 
ents. 

Sent away to school, 
Matilda discovers that her 
favourite teacher, the sweet 
and kind Miss Honqy. is the 
victim of the scheming and 
evil headmistress. Miss 
TrnnchbuD. Matilda uses 
her newly-discovered teleki¬ 
netic powers to expose Miss 
Trunehbnl! as a criminal 
and fraud. 

Dahl has sometimes been 
criticised for the violence 
and vindictiveness of his 
most popular children’s sto¬ 
ries. It is always worth re¬ 
membering that it was 
Dahl’S hatred of adults who 
use their superior strength to 
control and frighten child¬ 
ren that motivated him. His 
own childhood predated talk 
of children Is rights and 
child-centred learning. 

The question in the minds 


of duklren’s book publish¬ 
ers, on looking down the lists 
of favourites, has to be: have 
we been getting it all wrong? 
Recent publishing trends 
have promoted gritty realism 
and horror. 

We are assured that child¬ 
ren nowadays want books 
that confront "real" issues 
such as drugs, race, divorce 

— preferably involving the 
Internet and underage sex as 
well. Fantasy and magic are 
old hat. The child-parent 
relationship often takes over 
the story. 

But realism and parent- 
angst are represented in the 
top 100. mainly by Jacque¬ 
line Wilson, a brilliant 
young writer of wit and 
subtlety whose stories are 
never patronising and often 
complex and many-layered. 
{Double Act is written as two 
parallel texts, representing 
the voices of identical twins.) 

The lists show that child¬ 
ren who really enjoy reading 

— those most likely to have 
taken part in the survey — 
respond as readfly as they 
ever did to good writing, 
imaginative flair and integri¬ 
ty. The elegant prose of the 
New Yorker essayist 
E.B. White makes Char¬ 
lotte's Web resonate more 
than anything by Enid 
Blyton. author of the world’s 
most boring dialogues, who 
bludgeons her way into the 
top 100 only. 1 suspect by 
sheer force of having written 
more than 700 tides, all as 
comforting as Instant Whip. 

Above aD. the desire to be 
whisked into a magical mu- 
verse, where children - or 
their substitutes, such as 
animals and "different” 
people like Hobbits — have 
to take the moral conse¬ 
quences of their actions, is 
constant 


Couple claim £3,000 damages 
for bungled wedding photos 


By Adrian Lee 

A COUPLE who re-enacted 
their Caribbean wedding 
after photographs of the origi¬ 
nal ceremony were bungled 
are claiming £3.000 damages 
from the travel company that 
promised them, a “dream 
wedding". 

Hie bride, Tracy Uoyd, 
burst into tears when she was 
presented with the original 
record of her big day in 
Antigua. Most of the photo¬ 
graphs were blurred and in 
some her face was obscured. 

She and her husband. 
Gary. 27. from Salford. Great¬ 
er Manchester, are ctemung 

compensation from Unijet, 
the company that booked 
their wedding ceremony and 
honeymoon, and the owners 
of the resort where they 
stayed. 

Two days after their wed¬ 
ding, on December 17 last 
year, the Lloyds had to go 
through the ceremony again, 
with a different photogra¬ 
pher. The results were perfect, 
but they claim that the dis¬ 
tress ruined their honeymoon. 
They have already rejected a 
refund of £333. Mr and Mrs 
Lloyd paid £3,600 for thrir 
. holiday and £75 for the wed¬ 
ding photography. 

Mrs Uoyd, 27, a laboratory 
technician, said: “1 was dis¬ 
traught I couldn’t believe that 
it had happened tons after we 
had saved up for so long. It 

was supposed to be the perfect 

wedding but the photographs 

were more like hoKday snaps 
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After the original wedding pictures, left, were blurred, the Lloyds re-enacted the 
ceremony two days later wnh a different photographer, and much improved results 



that had been taken by an 
amateur.” 

Her husband, an accounts 
derk, said: “The second set of 
pictures is excellent but we 
know they are false. Our first 
kiss as man and wife, the 
cutting of the cake, the excite¬ 
ment on our faces — ail those 
moments had passed. They 
are something that you can¬ 
not recapture. 

“It was all very embarrass¬ 
ing. We had a wedding video 
shot during the first ceremony 
and, because our original 
witnesses flew home before 
the second ceremony, the 


photographs show completely 
different people." 

In its brochure. Unijet 
boasts that a Caribbean 

“dream wedding" is the “per¬ 
fect alternative" to tying the 
knot at home: “Sit back, relax 
and put the most special day 
of your life in the hands of 
expert professionals" It urges 
couples to ensure a photogra¬ 
pher is booked but warns that 
equipment cm be more basic 
than at home. 

Unijet and Travel and Re¬ 
sorts International deny they 
were negligent The wedding 
photographs were an optional 


extra, they said, and not part 
of the package. Sharon Nash, 
Unijet's Quality Control Exec¬ 
utive, apologised to Mr Uoyd 
in a letter, but added: “We 
would strongly emphasise 
that this service was arranged 
and paid for locally and does 
not form part of the contract 
between yourself and Unijet." 

A spokeswoman said: 
"Because of the court case it 
would not be appropriate to 
say any more." Club Antigua 
said it ordered more flowers, 
rebooked a hairdresser and a 
horse and carriage at no cost 
to the Lloyds. 
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says that by 2010 we can be reasonably 
confident that at least some of the genes 
contributing to common psychiatric dis¬ 
orders will be identified. “This should 
pave the way for the development of new 
therapies that are better targeted at 
disease processes... and opal the door to 
targeted intervention strategies aimed at 
preventing the development or progres¬ 
sion of disease,” 

The study, based on work by Sir 
Michael Rutter of the Child Psychiatry 
Unit at the Institute of Psychiatry in 
London, says hereditary factors are 
seldom solely responsible for psychiatric 
disorders. Environmental factors can, 
however, trigger the condition in those 
with a genetic predisposition for it 
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Disruptive boy 
comes of age as 
film director 

From Dalya Alberge, arts correspondent, at the venice film festival 


A MAN who left school with¬ 
out qualifications has directed 
a film starring Bob Hoskins 
which is the talk of the Venice 
Rim Festival. 

Shane Meadows. 24. 
seemed to have few prospects 
when he began making short 
films two years ago using 
equipment at a centre for 
unemployed people. Initially 
friends mocked him. assum¬ 
ing he was making “Jeremy 
Beadle-style home videos”. 
Eventually, they wanted to 
play a part in them. So did 
Hoskins, who was impressed 
by the script and one of Mr 
Meadows's earlier short films. 

Mr Meadows, whose moth¬ 
er works in a chip shop and 
whose father is a long-distance 
lorry driver, said yesterday: 

“He left a message on my 
machine that said, ‘I've read 
the script, seen the film, when 
do we start?'" Hoskins, one of 
Britain's highest-paid actors, 
“took less than I got paid” for 
the five-week shoot, the direc¬ 
tor said. 

Hoskins, star of movies 
such as The Long Good Fri¬ 
day and Mona Lisa, said: 
“Working with Shane Mead¬ 
ows was a refreshing experi¬ 
ence. He knows exactly what 
he wants, he’s nor indulgent, 
his enthusiasm is amazing, his 


Broadcasters are prepar¬ 
ing to do battle with 
Westminster City Council 
over plans to charge them 
for filming on London's 
streets. The draft private 
Bill would prevent tele¬ 
vision crews filming with¬ 
out permission at 
locations such as College 
Green, opposite the 
Houses of Parliament or 
outside the Old Bailey. 
They would have to pay a 
fee determined by local 
councils- Newsgathering 
teams would be exempt if 
the dim was to be broad¬ 
cast within two days. The 
Association of London 
Government said that the 
Bill was aimed at feature 
film-makers who tended 
to cordon off entire roads. 


ideas are terrific and he's-open 
to anyone, 

“It's remarkable die way 
Shane has succeeded in blend¬ 
ing the poignancy and tragedy 
of the film with the humour, 
which is sometimes totally off- 
the-wall." 

The film, TwentyFotirSeven, 
was co-written by Mr Mead¬ 
ows. from UtToxeter, Stafford¬ 
shire, and a childhood friend. 



Shane Meadows' first feature stars Bob Hoskins 


It was commissioned by the 
BBC and Scala Productions, 
whose films have included 
Neil Jordan's award-winning 
The Crying Game, after Mr 
Meadows won a prize with a 
ten-minute short. 

His teachers would be 
amazed at the success. Mr 
Meadows, who is in negotia¬ 
tions for his second feature 
film, showed little enthusiasm 
for anything at school but was 
an avid watcher of films. He 
was labelled a disruptive boy, 
like a few of his relatives who 
got into trouble, he said, “for 
driving cars illegally or get¬ 
ting into fights. So 1 was 
instantly classed as a bad 
person.” 

His film tells the story of 
Alan Darcy, a man with a 
mission to give some dignity to 
the disillusioned youth of a 
town. Mr Meadows describes 
it as “a celebration of 
this uncommon man, seen 
through the trials of his reluc¬ 
tant disciples”. 

He praised Hoskins's per¬ 
formance, "The delicacy with 
which he handles the role is 
something else. 

"He told me that people 
never sent him things like this 
— characters with more sensi¬ 
bilities. Whatever people think 
of the film, they can’t fail to be 
impressed by his perfor¬ 
mance.” 

David Thompson, head of 
BBC films, who was in Venice 
to promote the corporation's 
large number of films at the 
year's festival, described'Mr 
Meadows as a name to watch. 
“He has a formidable talent, a 
fantastic sense of vision," Mr 
Thompson said. - 

“Audiences respond to di¬ 
rectors wirh a strong vision. 
He takes them on a kind of 
journey. You wouldn't know 
this movie was by a first-time 
director. He’s a significant 
talent”' 


ASADQUR GUZHJAAI 



A print of Karsh's portrait of Churchill heads into storage from the National Museum of Photography. Film and Television at Bradford 

Moving images in scene change 

Museum's exhibits go into storage to prepare for digital technology, writes Russell Jenkins 


A STREAM of removal vans began 
ferrying the contents of the National 
Museum of Photography, Film and 
Television across Bradford last night 
as the most popular museum outside 
London closed for a 15-month 
£133 million refit 
During the next three weeks more 
than three million exhibits will be 
moved. The museum's prize jewel, 
the world’s first photograph, has 
already been moved to a “safe house" 
under guard. The fragile, ghostly 
image of the Lattice Window at 
Lacock Abbey, created by William 
Henry Fox Talbot in 1835, is now so 
unstable that it is kept permanently 
under lock and key in darkness- 
little Ted, one of -the family of 
cuddly toys that featured in BBCs 
Playschool for more than 5,700 
appearances, has been taken under 
police guard to storage at Black 


Dyke Mill in Queensbury. Hughie 
Green's clapometer, John Logie 
Baird's experimental televisions sets 
and the world's first video recorder 
will follow. The 30-strong staff 
believe it is the greatest museum 
evacuation since the Second World 
War, when many national collections 
were stored in Welsh slate mines. 

A brass band played yesterday as 
the last visitors enjoyed the displays 
of early televisions, Victorian photo¬ 
graphic equipment and cameras 
from the days of the Hollywood 
pioneers in their original setting. 

Hundreds of boxes and crates 
containing the Bakelite. metal, glass 
and plastic products designed to 
capture the moving image are wait¬ 
ing. protected in bubble wrap, to be 
moved to their temporary home, 
where indexing alone presents a 
mammoth task for curators. The 


museum, which opened in 1983, has 
struggled to keep pace with rapid 
technological change. The funding 
secured for the redevelopment 
project called Imaging Frontiers, 
comes from the Heritage and Arts 
Lotteries. European Regional Dev¬ 
elopment Fund and the Foundation 
for Sport and the Arts. 

At the moment only 2 per cent of 
the museum’s five major collections, 
spanning television, photographic 
technology and cinematography, can 
be viewed at any one time. The 
museum boasts the entire Kodak 
collection and the picture library of 
the Daily Herald. 

When the museum reopens late 
next year, the galleries will have up 
to a quarter more space. A series of 
state-of-the-art galleries will offer 
glimpses into a digital future, from 
interactive and 3-D television to 


virtual-reality imaging. Once the 
building is cleared, contractors will 
move in to reshape the ground floor, 
making way for an imposing en¬ 
trance atrium, a new building linking 
the museum to its Pictureville cine¬ 
ma, new galleries to house touring 
exhibitions, a studio where visitors 
can watch television classics, a sec¬ 
ond cinema, and a hands-on intro¬ 
duction to basic image-making for 
children. 

During the refurbishment, the 
museum moves into temporary exile 
in Bradford's former merchants' 
quarter of Little Germany. Amanda 
Nevill. the museum director, said: “It 
is a very happy situation because, in 
effect, we are the victims of our own 
success. If we want to be a museum 
for the digital age. about today and 
tomorrow as well as the past, it is vital 
we find ways to grasp the future.” 


Elgar’s descendants horrified by plan to create ‘theme park’ 


By Simon de Bruxelles 

PLANS ro transform the birthplace 
of Sir Edward Elgar from a shrine 
to one of England's greatest com¬ 
posers into an international visi¬ 
tors' centre have horrified his 
descendants. 

The Tiny cottage at Lower 
Broadheath. near Malvern, Here¬ 
ford and Worcester, where Elgar 
was bom in 1857, is already over¬ 
shadowed by the red-brick annexe 
erected three years ago despite 
opposition from local residents. 

Now die Elgar Foundation, 
which raised the money for the 
building but oouid not afford to 


complete it, believes than an even 
grander scheme will attract lottery 
money. However, critics claim that 
the proposals would dwarf the two- 
up two-down cottage, which is 
visited by S.000 people a year, and 
destroy any vestiges of rural har¬ 
mony at the site. 

The composer of the Enigma 
Variations and The Dream of 
Gerontius would probably have 
found little inspiration in the 
visitors’ centre, which has been 
compared to a “gross, anonymous 
out-of-town supermarket". 

His great-nephew Paul Grafton 
claims that the family has not been 
consulted on the foundation’s 


plans. He said: "If the community 
is content to permit the final 
despoilation of this precious memo¬ 
rial to the country’s greatest com¬ 
poser of classical music, there is 
little that Elgar's family can do to 
help. 

“The local planning authority 
claims to be powerless to prevent 
this' further desecration, just as 
Worcester council was supposedly 
powerless to prevent the demolition 
of Sir Edward's gracious home at 
Marl Bank.” 

The Elgar Foundation's propos¬ 
als include the demolition of Rose 
Cottage, a neighbouring property, 
a large extension and a covered 


walkway linking the visitors'centre 
to the “birthplace". The design of 
the present centre was based on a 
suggestion by the Prince of Wales, 
patron of the Elgar Foundation, 
that the building should reflect a 
typical Worcestershire farmyard. 

Alwyn Davies, of the founda¬ 
tion. said: “The building is there 
and needs to be used. This is one 
way to get it into use, link it with the 
birthplace and have it as a mean¬ 
ingful centre with a wide appeal to 
students of music.” 

Tim Llewellyn, co-chairman of 
the Elgar Birthplace Appeal, said 
wide consultation after a first 
unsuccessful lottery bid had led to 


the new scheme. “We are now- 
drawing up a new bid which we 
hope to submir in the autumn for 
funds towards the conservation 
and presentation of the Elgar 
collections, the completion of the 
present building and the proposed 
extension.” 

Peter Rose, a retired business¬ 
man, who lives next door to Rose 
Cottage, is horrified by the exten¬ 
sion. He said: “The so-called visi¬ 
tors’ centre that is there now is not 
going to win any design awards. It 
is a red-brick building which 
resembles an anonymous out-of- 
town supermarket. These plans 
propose to extend that already 


over-large building by another 50 
percent. 

“This is a magical place for 
music lovers, with its own special 
atmosphere and charm. The dan¬ 
ger is that all this will be swamped 
by a kind of Elgar theme park." 

Elgar lived in some 25 homes but 
said before his death in 1934 that i/ 
anywhere was to be a memorial to 
him it should be his birthplace. His 
daughter, Carice Eigar-Blake, 
gathered his belongings and manu¬ 
scripts after his death and installed 
them in the cottage at Lower 
Broadheath. The collection in¬ 
cludes Elgar's desk al which he 
wrote the Enigma Variations. 



Elgar wanted birthplace 
to become his memorial 
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Beaver given 
chance of new 
life in Britain 


By A Staff Reporter 


BEAVERS may be reintro¬ 
duced to Scotland after an 
absence of at least 400 years if 
the public give their blessing. 

A two-year study for Scot¬ 
tish Natural Heritage has 
concluded that it would be 
possible lo make the beaver 
(he first native UK mammal 
to be reintroduced to the 
wild. But the public is lo be 
consulted first to make sure 
that the creature is wanted. 

“If Scotland wants the bea¬ 
ver back it will be up to the 
Scottish people. It would be 
bard to go ahead with the 
reintrodudion without suffi¬ 
cient public support" a 
spokesman said. 

He said that all interested 
bodies would be canvassed 
and the public asked to write 
in with ibeirviews. “It will not 
be a referendum, but we hope 
it will be as wide a consult¬ 
ation as possible.” 

If the scheme is approved, 
up to 30 beavers will be 
released at a site yet to be 
chosen. English Nature and 


the Countryside Council for 
Wales are also interested in 
reintroducing the animal. 

Beavers are Europe's larg¬ 
est rodenL weighing nearly 
451b. They were once plentiful 
in Britain but are believed to 
have become extinct in about 
1550 after being hunted for 
their fur, meat and a secre¬ 
tion of the castor glands 
which was valued for its 
medicinal properties. 

Reintroductions by Victori¬ 
an naturalists failed, al¬ 
though a colony released on 
the Isle of Bute in IS75 grew 
to 27. The animals felled 187 
trees in diameter in five 
years, before dying out in 
about 1890. 

Andrew Kitchener, curator 
of mammals and birds at the 
Royal Museum of Scotland, 
said the reintroduction could 
face opposition because of 
fears about damage to trees, 
rivers and fish stocks. But 
damage had been minimal 
where they had been reintro¬ 
duced in Europe. 


Alcoholics who 
dry out risk 
brain damage 

By Nigel Hawkes. science editor 



The beaver. Europe’s largest rodent, weighs nearly 451b 


ALCOHOLICS who are “dry¬ 
ing out” produce high levels of 
chemicals chat can kill brain 
cells, a snidy of men in 
Salvation Army hostels has 
shown. 

The chemicals, called 
kyurenines. peak on the fourth 
day of detoxification. The 
peak coincides with a loss of 
memory, suggesting that if is 
thc production of excessive 
amounts of kyurenines that 
causes characteristic memory 
loss among long-term alcohol¬ 
ics. 

Adrian Bonner, who pro¬ 
duced the research with his 
colleague Colin Martin of the 
Addictive Behaviour Centre at 
Roehampton Institute, Lon¬ 
don, said: “The more often a 
person has dried out and then 
relapsed, the more likely is it 
that he has brain damage. We 
believe that a lot of this 
damage might be avoided if 
kyurenine production could be 
controlled by diet or by drugs 
during drying out.” 

The two researchers collab¬ 
orated with the Salvation 
Army in the research, which 
involved taking blood and 
urine samples and conducting 
tests of brain function in 150 
alcoholics in the Army's hos¬ 
tels. They measured the levels 
of kyurenines for several 
weeks and compared them 
with tests of brain function. 

Kyurenines are related to 
the mood chemical serotonin, 
both of which are produced by 
the breakdown of tryptophan, 
an amino add that is found in 

food. 

Only a small proportion of 
the tryptophan goes to pro¬ 


duce seroronin. The bulk is 
broken down in The liver to 
form kyurenines and a related 
chemical, quinolinic acid. 

Dr Bonner suspects that in 
alcoholics, the biochemisrry is 
altered so that more dietary 
tryptophan is diverted to the 
fiver, producing excessive lev¬ 
els of kyurenines and low 
levels of serotonin. Without 
exception, die alcoholics they 
studied were clinically de¬ 
pressed. indicating low seroto¬ 
nin levels. 

Kyurenines are known to be 
linked to seizures — often 
experienced by alcoholics dry¬ 
ing out — while quinolinic 
arid alters the functioning of 
brain proteins important in 
memoiy. 

The elevated levels found 
during drying out could kill 
brain cells in the hippocam¬ 
pus, so that repeated periods 
of intoxication followed by 
drying our would bring about 
brain degeneration. “The im¬ 
portant thing is that we know 
the process can be controlled 
by diet.” Dr Bonner said. 

"By altering the carbohy¬ 
drates and profeins in the diet, 
or bv using drugs to target the 
enzymes in the liver that break 
down tryptophan, we might 
be able 10 reduce the brain 
damage. That could have 
enormous implicatons for the 
treatment and rehabilitation 
of alcoholics.” 

First results of the study 
were presented last month at a 
conference in Sweden. Now 
the researchers plan to extend 
the study internationally, 
again with the help of the 
Salvation Army. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 33 


WORLD IN BRIEF 


Suspect in $22m 
robbery arrested 
after five months 


New York: A security van 
driver who pulled off the 
largest cash robbery in 
American history, escaping 
with $22 million (E13.6 mii- 
jwq ) m unmarked notes, has 
b«n captured five months 
after he committed -the per¬ 
fect crime" (Tunku Varadar- 
ajan writes), Philip Johnson, 
who was described by police 
as a “nondescript, geeky 
type”, was arrested on Satur¬ 
day as he tried to cross by 
bus from Texas into Mexico. 
Hie cash has not been 
recovered. 

His arrest brings to an end 
a hunt that began on March 


29 when Johnson. 33. disap¬ 
peared with the contents of 
“te Loomis Fargo security 
van which he drove in Jack¬ 
sonville. Florida. He kid- 
napped two co-workers at 
the end of a Saturday night 
shift, handcuffing them in 
his trailer home. 

He removal company per¬ 
sonnel files and surveillance 
™° tapes and vanished. 
Pouce said travel brochures 
for Brazil which he left at 
home were decoys: he had 
remained in America. The 
capture was a “fluke”. De¬ 
spite a $500,000 reward, 
there had been no sightings. 


Hard labour for Israeli spy 

Jerrodem; An Egyptian security court sentenced an Israeli 
^ 1 ? to ^years’ hard labour for spying for Israel {Ross Dunn 
wntes). The verdict was called an outrage by the Israeli 
Govmwient, which said that Azam A 2 am, 35, was innocent 
rhe mechanic, who worked at a textile factory, told the 
murt that he did not know what the word espionage meant. 
He was said to have delivered women's underwear on which 
had been written, with with invisible ink. information about 
Egyptian factories. He said: “I came to Egypt to work, not to 
spy. I have not heard of the word spying. 1 have never heard 
of invisible ink. What is that?" Life sentences for the same 
offences were given to Azam’s Egyptian accomplice. Emad 
Abdel Hamid Ismail, and two Israeli Arab women. Zahra 
Youssef Greiss and Mono Ahmed Shawahna. 


Swedish King in TV row 



Stockholm: King Carl XVI Gustaf. 
left was involved in an altercation 
with a television camera crew which 
tracked him dawn on a private 
grouse-hunting expedition, the 
Expressen and the Svenska 
Dagbladet newspapers said. The 
Swedish monarch yelled at die crew 
and pushed a cameraman and a 
soundman in the incident, last 
Thursday, in the north of the 
country. A palace statement said the 
King did not wish to comment (AP) 


Clinton tackles vacancies 


Washington: A third of the 470 top jobs in President Clinton's 
Administration remain unfilled seven months into his second 
term (Brenda Maddox writes). Tackling die vacancies, which 
have contributed to the paralysis gripping Washington this 
year, will be the President’s first priority an his return this 
week from holiday. 

He is braced for a showdown with die Senate Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee when it reassembles on Wednesday aver the 
nomination of William Weld, the former Republican Gov¬ 
ernor of Massachusetts, as Ambassador to Mexico — bang 
opposed because of Mr Weld's support for the medicinal use 
of marijuana. The Administration is cluttered with “hold¬ 
overs” —people who have resigned but been forced to stay at 
their desks..—. . • • 


American boost for Plavsic 


Sarajevo*. Robert Gdbartf, the US 
special envoy, appeared in public 
with President Plavsic, right the 
Bosnian Serb leader, in Banja Luka 
at the weekend — signalling where 
Washington's preferences lie in 
Republika Srpska’s power straggle 
(Tom Walker writes). Mrs Plavsic 
admitted she was using the interna¬ 
tional community and Nato to 
overcome the corruption and isola¬ 
tion that Radovan Karadzic has 
wrought on the Serb territory. 



Algerian rebels seek peace 


Paris: The leader of banned Islamic Salvation Front in 
Algeria, Abassi Madani, has called for a bait to the bloodshed 
as a first step towards dialogue with toe authorities. He was 
responding to an appeal by Kofi Annan, the UN Secretary- 
General, for reconciliation after up to 300 people were lulled 
last week in toe worst In a series of massacres of civilians in 
recent weeks. The authorities blamed toe Muslim fundamen¬ 
talists. Mr Madani. recently released from prison after six 
years, said his move was motivated by “the deterioration of 
the situation in Algeria and massacres which targeted 
Algerian people". His appeal would be “a preliminary step 
for a serious dialogue to find a happy end to toe crisis". 
Yesterday the Pope condemned the massacres, saying:“My 
thoughts turn to toe martyred Algeria.” (Reuter) 


Nigeria book launch halted 



Lagos The Nigerian junta has 
stopped the launch of a book on 
Chief Moshood Abreda, left, toe 
jailed opposition leader believed to 
have been the winner of the aborted 
1993 elections, reports said. Digni¬ 
taries and rights activists who ar¬ 
rived on Saturday at toe Nigerian 
Union of Journalists’ press centre 
for the launch olAbioln, Democra¬ 
cy and Rule of Law by Richard 
Akinola. were turned back by 
armed police, reports said. (AFP) 


Alert after biker gunfight 

Brisbane: Police warned residents to keep off the streets after 
a sunfisht between motorcycle gangs in the coastal city of 
Mackay, Queensland. Six people, tto“ght to he gang 
S. were shot in the fight between the Odin’s Warriors 
and the Outlaws gangs, police said. Almost J3 yearsiago»to 
the day, seven people were killed in a gun batik between the 
giSheros andtfte Bandidos in a Sydney car park. (AP) 


Hope for new volcano isle town 


From Tom Rhodes 
IN PLYMOUTH. MONTSERRAT 


Ml 


PLANS for a new capital in the 
volcano-ravaged Caribbean 
island of Montserrat wall be 
presented to George Foulkes, 
toe International Develop¬ 
ment Minister, during his 
visit to toe British dependent 
territory today. 

The project by Land base 
Internationa}, a development 
company based in London, 
aims to create a small capital 
in toe north of toe island to 
replace Plymouth, the former 
centre overrun by volcanic 
flows from toe Soufri&re Hills. 

The new capital, to be built 
on 280 acres of land at Carr's 
Bay and little Bay. would 
include government and office 
buildings, banking and other 
commercial enterprises, a hos¬ 
pital. schools, churches and a 
Test-standard cricket oval de¬ 
signed to be toe best m the 
West Indies. 

Bru Pearce, a company di¬ 
rector. was arriving in the 
Caribbean last night at the 
invitation of David Brandt. 
Montserrat’s Chief Minister, 
to present the plans to Mr 
Fern Ikes. Central to toe scheme 
will be a Whitehall commit¬ 
ment to underwrite costs for 
government buildings and a 
similar undertaking by busi¬ 
ness to guarantee toe private 
sector development 

Mr Brandt has been toe 
strangest proponent of re¬ 
building the island’s infra¬ 
structure, two-thirds of which 
have been claimed by the 
volcano since it erupted for the 
first time in almost four centu¬ 
ries two years ago. 

In that time. 6,000 islanders 
have fled Montserrat for other 
parts of toe Caribbean and 
Britain. As a new cycle of 
violent eruptions began again 
this weekend, authorities 
feared more people would 
soon desert its shores, making 
the islands authorities even 
keener to create incentives to 
remain. 

A wharf of picturesque fish¬ 
ermen’s cottages and shops 
would be built around a new 
port to indude docking space 
for cruise ships from Antigua 
as well as a marina ro attract 
Caribbean yachtsmen. 

Several hotels and a resi¬ 
dential field centre for stu¬ 
dents studying the aftermath 
of the eruptions is also indud- 
ed in toe preliminary 
drawings. “It has got to be 
extremely attractive.” said Mr 
Pearce. The Caribbean econ¬ 
omy is geared to tourism and 
that is the area we must 



Families remaining on Montserrat have been forced by the chaos of the volcanic eruptions to flee their homes for emergency shelters. A 

ttea ar 


London-based development company believes that the island can be rehabilitated and have a new future as a tourist destination 


exploit I think Montserrat has 
a very bright future. I think 
you can turn this thing around 
and. once there is hope, you 
can take this volcano and tame 
it" The Landbase plan, expect¬ 
ed to cost more than $200 
million (£125 million), is the 
only proposal on the table. It 
has received Mr Brandt'S seal 
of approval in principle. A 
separate company project 
would create a business centre 
at Woodlands for other bank¬ 
ing interests and government 
offices. 

The proposals will effect¬ 
ively change toe once-exclu- 
sive nature of Montserrats 
tourist industiy, which previ¬ 
ously attracted rock stars, the 
rich and famous, but failed to 
lift many of toe island's black 
population above the poverty 
line. Building for both 
schemes would now create 
much needed work. Mast 
islanders have been unem¬ 
ployed for the past two years. 


Capital caught in vision of hell 


By Tom Rhodes 


THE eerie silence was punc¬ 
tuated by the sudden deep 
rumbling of toe volcano, 
belching plumes of gas and 
smoke above Plymouth, toe 
capital of Montserrat that is 
now a vision of hell. 

It was as if the angry 
mountain wanted to demon¬ 
strate its awesome power to 
toe group of visitors who 
tramped through toe dense 
ash and b umt-out buildings 
of toe once picturesque 
Caribbean town. 

Only later did scientists at 
the Montserrat Volcano Ob¬ 
servatory explain that toe 
pyroclastic flows — fortunate¬ 
ly rolling down a separate 
valley to the north — were the 
worst in almost a month. This 
time, at least. Plymouth was 


only shrouded in a black and 
reddish-brown cloud of dusL 
However, the damage to the 
capital of this British depen¬ 
dent territory is complete. 

Within toe past month, toe 
volcano has claimed toe town 
as its own, pouring molten 
rock and hot ash down what 
resembles a pale-brown ski 
slope snaking from its fis¬ 
sures to toe sea. The capital is 
like an image of the post¬ 
apocalypse, a desert of sear¬ 
ing heat dust and sulphur 
that pervades toe nostrils and 
strains the lungs. 

It is a ghost town deserted 
by all but a few unfortunate 
dogs. cats, cows and donkeys 
who will soon die. Even the 
flies seem to have left. 

Colonial buildings have 
been burnt to the ground, the 
high temperatures even rup¬ 


turing steel girders, and 
neighbouring patches of 
seemingly innocent mud are 
so hot they can cause third- 
degree bums within seconds. 

Telegraph poles fie in the 
streets, their wires twisting 
through the detritus of shops, 
businesses and homes. Cash 
registers, stereo systems and 
air conditioners are embraced 
by tables and chairs, sprin¬ 
kled with glass shards and 
coated with the ubiquitous 
ash. 

The port which 1 had first 
visited two years earlier, is no 
longer recognisable. 

Two 19th-century cannon, 
astride which Elton John was 
once famously pictured, are 
no longer proud symbols of 
colonial life. The small golden 
shamrocks on their muzzles, 
testaments to the island’s 


Irish heritage, are dull and 
scuffed. The nearby red tele¬ 
phone box, a memento of 
British rule, is covered in 
dust its instrument long 
gone, while an incongruous 
No Waiting sign pops its head 
from toe neighbouring 12ft of 
dense mud. 

But it is the white war 
memorial which perhaps pro¬ 
vides the most poignant re¬ 
minder of the devastation that 
toe SoufriCre Hills have 
brought to Montserrat 

It bears the names of 14 
islanders killed in the two 
world wars, five fewer than 
the total number who per¬ 
ished in terrifying flows this 
June. 

The memorial's two docks 
are stopped at 12.21 and 3.42, 
moments of horror for the 
town poignantly recorded. 


Philippines and 
Britain move to 
stop child abuse 


FRom David Watts in Manila 


BRITAIN and toe Philippines 
have agreed new measures to 
tackle the menace of child 
abuse. They include legisla¬ 
tion permitting toe prosecu¬ 
tion in Britain of paedophiles 
abroad and a co-operation 
agreement with the Philippine 
police for toe sharing of intelli¬ 
gence on paedophiles. 

Crowds of young, aban¬ 
doned children clustered 
around Robin Cook, the For¬ 
eign Secretary, at the weekend 
when he visited a Manila 
drop-in centre for those 
abandoned by toeir parents. 
Some as young as eight 
showed dearly in their fares 
the trauma that they had 
suffered at toe hands of for¬ 
eign sex tourists from Britain, 
Australia. Japan and other 
countries. 

Two of toe three foreigners 
convicted of child abuse in toe 
Philippines have been Britons 
— Steven Mitchell for sexual 
activities with boys and Mich¬ 
ael Clarke for organising sex 
tours. More are lo face 
charges. 

There are an estimated 
60.000 child prostitutes in the 
Philippines and it is hoped 
that Britain's pioneering effort 
will help to alleviate the prob¬ 
lem. Mr Cook warned British 
sex tourists: "Don't come. If 
you do you’ll be identified and 
prosecuted.” 

Already Japanese tour com¬ 
panies have substituted “fam¬ 
ily tours” for sex tours and 
Australia has taken powers to 


prosecute paedophiles for of¬ 
fences commined abroad. 

Two officers from Durham 
Constabulary will help to 
train Filipino officers tackling 
the problem of abandoned 
and sexually abused children. 

Britain hopes that its agree¬ 
ment with the Philippines will 
serve as a model to be followed 
Initially by the rest of Europe. 
At next year’s Asia-Europe 
summit in London Asian 
countries will also be encour¬ 
aged to adopt it. 

Already thousands of young 
people have passed through 
the drop-in centre in the 
rundown Ermita redlight dis¬ 
trict of Manila. The children 
can get a bed for the night, 
food and clothes and help if 
they need it. 

tiic Arriola, who runs toe 
centre and was once a street 
child, said that 20 per rent of 
those passing through his care 
had been sexually abused. 
Others had been abandoned 
by families too poor to look 
after them or by mothers who 
had. in turn, been abandoned 
by their husbands — some 
probably among the thou¬ 
sands who work outside the 
Philippines on long-term lab¬ 
our contracts in toe Middle 
East and elsewhere. 

The constantly shifting na¬ 
ture of the problem can be 
seen already: despite toe 
crackdown in Ermita the red 
light district has merely shift¬ 
ed further across town, taking 
its tawdry trade with it. 


Naples gangsters kill shrine pilgrim 

~~ . r a ..iiinntiac Wf akn Neauolitan accents” boarded the road 


From Richard Owen 
IN ROME 


THE Italian authorities yesterday 

strengthened their crackdown on toe 

SSSrn. the Naples mafia, after an 
Neapolitan MM > > 
coachload of Roman.Catholic p3s™®m 
which a man in his thirties was shot dead 
in front of his family. . » . 

The attack follows a spate of increas¬ 
ingly brazen gangland ntobmes and 

led to troops being deployed on the 


streets of Naples. Authorities have also 
madea growing use of informers to track 
down and imprison Camorra bosses. 

The roach had taken 55 pilgrims from 
Frasinone, south of Rome, lo toe tomb at 
San Giovanni Rotondo. near Foggia, of 
Padre Pio. a charismatic friar who died 
in 1968. The shrine is visited by five 
million people a year and toe Pbpe. who 
hopes to beatify Padre Pio - toe first step 
to sainthood — has been there twice. 

After praying at toe tooth, the group 
stopped at a woodland sanctuary to the 
Madonna a few miles away. Two gang- 
sters in toeir twenties “with strong 


Neapolitan accents” boarded the roach 
as it was about to leave, and robbed 
passengers at gunpoint 

Alfio Mastropaolo. 34. a market 
stallholder, remonstrated with one gun¬ 
man, asking: “Why should we give you 
our money?” One of the thieves said: 
“Shoot him.” A gang member shot 
Signor Mastropaolo in the throat with a 
pistol at close range in front of his wife 
and children, aged two and four. 

The gunmen continued taking cash 
and jewellery from passengers. Witness¬ 
es said toe men were “detached” through¬ 
out and may have been on drugs. 
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Money - what is it 


Almost all of us want it, but we’re ■ 
far too embarrassed to talk about it. 

In the first of two extracts from 

her new book. The Real Meaning of Money, 

Dorothy Rowe argues that before we can 

appreciate the true value of money 

and what it can buy, we must 

first learn to understand ourselves 


M oney is a taboo subject Ask 
about sex, no problem. Ask 
about money and you are 
entering forbidden territory. 
Talking openly about it is often seen as 
embarrassing, even in bad taste. 

One of the questions I put to a wide range ■ 
of people while researching my book was 
“Why are we so secretive about money?" Not 
one person queried my assumption that we 
were secretive. Everyone knew it was a 
matter of shame, humiliation and envy. Lord 
Howie of Toon made the connection between 
money and sin; “Don’t forget that Christ 
drove the moneylenders out of the temple. 
There is the notion that money is rather 
sinful. Certainly it is associated with greed. 
People can easily become avaricious and 
want to accumulate money and hold on to it 
not give it to people who deserve it. This 
seems very deep-seated in the human 
psyche. Obviously, greed and avarice are not 
desirable characteristics." 

When 1 began talking to people about the 
meaning they gave to money. 1 asked them to 
rate on a sole of one to seven where they 
would place it in their lives. Everyone said 
somewhere in the middle; relationships and 
health were far more important. I suspected 
that 1 was not always being told 
the complete truth, so I stopped 
asking this question. The con- ACGU 
nection between the amount of 
money and possessions we de- TTlOrC 

sired and what we actually did 
with regard to them was not rnrvro i 
that simple. IIIUIC l 

Everyone wants to enjoy pori 1 
things whose value is non- I 

negotiable—good relationships q tforr 

with others, or the enjoyment of dXLcII 

the beauty and wonder of the fill 0 
world — but too often our view Hll 3. 
of money constrains us. There is 
an adage that goes "A man’s 
soul is slightly smaller than his mortgage”, 
and such a soul produces a certain mean¬ 
ness. Meanness, in turn, goes hand in hand 
with greed. These can be thought about in 
terms of hunger and entitlement. 

The hunger for money and possessions, 
which we can call greed, stems from a feeling 
of emptiness that threatens the integrity of 
rhe sense of existence. Acquiring more and 
more money and possessions can be an 
attempt to nil this void. Meanness — the 
refusal to part with money and possessions 
— can stem from a reluctance to give up 
anything deemed an essential buttress to the 
sense of aristence. 

However, much of the demand for money 
and possessions comes not so much from 
hunger as a sense of entitlement a belief that 
there is a preordained pattern to the world 
that ensures that certain things or rewards 
wil] be forthcoming to certain people. If you 
are one of those people, you expect your 
reward. When it is not forthcoming, you feel 
aggrieved, and complain about injustice. 
Just how this group of people is defined, and 
what the expected rewards are. depend on 
who is doing the defining. Usually those 
certain people are self-defined. 

We live in a society in which religion, of 
whatever sort, reaches that we live in a just 
world, one in which goodness is rewarded 


Acquiring 
more and 
more money 
can be an 
attempt to 
fill a void 


and badness punished. If you believe this, 
and if you believe that you have striven to be 
virtuous — however you define that term — 
then, when the rewards to which you believe 
you are entitled are not forthcoming, you 
cannot help but feel aggrieved. No wonder 
that die lads on the trading floor complain 
about their bonuses, or that the leaders of 
industry — all, in their own view, hard¬ 
working and virtuous — feel they deserve 
their huge salaries and perks. 

Lewis H. Lapham, Editor of Harper's. 
Magazine, said; “Nobody ever has enough. 
It is characteristic of the rich, whether the 
rich man or the rich nation, to think that they 
never have enough of anything. Not enough 
love, time, houses, tennis balls, orgasms, 
dinner invitations, designer clothes, nuclear 
weapons. Even if we achieve what the world 
is pleased to acknowledge as success, we 
discover that the seizing of it fails to satisfy 
the hunger of our spiritual expectation, 
which is why we so often feel oppressed by 
... vague melancholy. 

“The source of this vague melancholy lies 
in our childhood. We entered the world full 
of unse [/conscious self-confidence, curiosity, 
enthusiasm and interest and delight in 
everything we encountered. We were untrou- 
^^ bled by the belief that we 
needed to be good. Our joy in 
j-fflCT being alive was soon taken from 

® us. The adults around us 

grjd deemed that we must fit in 

schedules of eating, sleeping, 
lOnPV urinating and defecating which 

.luucy they devised, not us. These 

p q«-i . schedules are beyond our un- 
c all derstanding. yer if we fail to 

f- conform to thenu. unpleasant 

P L LU things can happen. We become 

• jt confused, uncertain, and an 

vOlQ emptiness, a darkness opens 

inside us. At the same time we 
are being offered things that we 
take to be compensation for the loss of the 
certitude and happiness we once enjoyed. ‘Be 
good.’ say our parents, ‘and you’ll be 
rewarded’.r 

Money and possessions fail to assuage the 
pain of the loss of our initial certitude and 
happiness because we have invested them 
with a meaning they cannot; bear. Every 
meaning is itself an expectation. If we give 
money the meaning that it creates happi¬ 
ness, we expect that it will do so. If the 
meaning that we create arises more from our 
fantasies than from our determination to 
create a -significance 

closely as possible — reafiwl ^dreat£fOT ■ 
ourselves expectatioi^ s tfiSrl&iT^afever'Tae' 
fulfilled. 

I have spent many hours listening to 
individuals who live in daily anguish, 
waiting for their, mother to put aside her 
usual way of behaving and reveal herself as 
the all-perfect, all-loving mother the person 
longs for. The reality is that the mother is a 
meagre person, untouched by the generosity 
and compassion that are necessary elements 
of an unconditional love. She can no more 
produce unconditional love than she can win 
the Nobel Prize for Physics or beat the 
market to make a fortune. 

The expectation that money will fill the 
hole that childhood experience created in you 



A fistful of dollars: but it is characteristic of the rich, whether the rich man or the rich nation, to think that they never have enough of anything 


or that possessions will shore up your shaky 
sense of existence is wildly wrong. It is based 
as much on a lade of understanding of 
yourself as it is an overestimate of the powers 
of money and possessions. If we do not 
understand ourselves and if we do not try to 
set aside our fantasies in order to see life as it 
is, we cannot help but suffer. 

Only when we understand ourselves can 
we appreciate and begin to create what 


might be a worthwhile, true value of money. 
“True” not in the sense of divinely decreed, 
an absolute value for ever and ever, but 
“true” in the sense of what value we can give 
to money that would not constantly threaten 
our survival, but instead would secure the 
survival of body and person. 

Q Dorothy Rom. 1997. The Real Meaning of 
Money is published by HarperCollins on Septem¬ 
ber 12 


If its wrong to steal a million, is it 
wrong to steal a stapler? Dorothy Rowe 
on money and morality 
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Now you can gain an AMBA* approved MBA without disrupting 
your career - with the Open University Business School. 

The school's teaching methods draw on the unrivalled 
expertise of the Open University and are supported by over 750 
tutors offering group tuition and one-to-one feedback on work and 
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Our high qualify texts, videos, audios and computing materials 
together with tutor support, informal study groups, day schools 
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Is it time now... 
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for a better future? 

A secured loan from 
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your other loans and 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 


NWS BANK has changed is name » CAPITM. BANK 
with an even sharper focus on fasr, flexible, responsive 
finance - which is now only a phone call away from doing 
your business die world of gpod. 

For more information, call Mike Perry on 01244 693463 
or visit our web site= http://www.capitaJbankxo.uk 
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Connex aims 



compensation 


CONNEX RAIL, the French- 
owned train operator which 
this summer cancelled some 
6.000 services on one of 
London's main commuter 
lines, is trying to escape 
compensating passengers up 
to £10 million for the fiasco 
by blaming die disruption on 
trade unions. 

The company, which can¬ 
celled hundreds of trains in 
June after drivers refused to 
work overtime, wants the dis¬ 
ruption erased from its Citi¬ 
zen's Charter scorecard on the 
grounds that it has no control 
over industrial action. 

Opraf. the rail franchising 
office, is understood to be 
viewing the matter as a test 
case that will determine privat¬ 
ised rail operators’ liability for 
their own industrial relations. 

Connex South Central, the 
franchise connecting London 
with Brighton, Hastings and 
Ashford, has agreed to Opraf- 
imposed penalties that total al¬ 
most El million — equivalent to 
less than five days’ subsidy. 

The company is determined 
to avoid making any payments 
under the Citizen’s Charter, 
which has the potential to 
trigger E10 million in compen¬ 
sation to season ticket holders. 

The Charter system gener¬ 
ates discounts if performance 
levels foil below a set standard 
on an annual basis. On Connex 
South Central, discounts are 


By Fraser Nelson 

due if fewer than 98 per cent of 
the scheduled trains run. 

Connex said the industrial 
action struck 30 per cent of 
trains from its timetable. If 
this figure was entered far the 
28-day period under dispute, 
the annual average would fall 
below die crucial 98 per cent 
threshold. This would trigger 
discounts for hundreds of 
season ticket holders. 

Connex is arguing that 
Opraf must evaluate its per¬ 
formance against the emer¬ 
gency timetable that it drew 
up while the disruption was 
running. This would effect¬ 
ively delete the disruptions 
from the Citizen’s Charter 
record books and avoid pay¬ 
ments to passengers. 

A spokesman for Opraf said 
that John O’Brien, franchising 
director, was treating the case 
as a matter of urgency. He 
said: “We have been in talks 
with- Connex for some time 
now and we see no reason to 
treat them any differently than 
we would have treated British 
Rail We intend to take a hard 
line." 

However, Opraf has al¬ 
ready agreed not to rank the 
disruptions as a “call in", the 
franchising director’s equiva¬ 
lent of a yellow card. It actual¬ 
ly paid Connex a bonus of 
E 132,000 for the period under 
dispute, in addition to the 
£5.74 million monthly sub- 


■ Tomorrow 
Janet Bush says the 
Mexican crisis and 
its aftermath have 
lessons for Far East 
economies 

■ Wednesday 
Companies that cheat on 
charity. 

■ Thursday 

Bronwen Maddox, right, on 
how BT may still be suffering 
delusions about MCI 

■ Friday 

Anatole Kaletsky’s unique 
Economic View 
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Coutts & Co 

Notice of Interest Rates 
for Private and Business Clients 
effective from 1st September 1997 


gross gross 
interest compounded 
rate p-a. annual rate 
(CJUL) 

Current and Deposit Accounts for Private Clients 
Current Account with Cash Management Option** and 
Reserve Account* 


£100,000+ 

5.125% 

5.224% 

£50,000-£99,999 

4.80% 

4.88% 

£20,000-£49,999 

4.00% 

4-06% 

• £5,000-£ 19,999 

3.50% 

3.55% 

TESSA* 

7.00% 

7.18% 

Charity TESSA* 

6.30% 

6.45% - 

Deposit Accounts for Private and Business Clients 

Three Month Reserve Account* 



£50,000+ 

6.375% 

6.529% 

£25,000-£49,999 

5.25% 

5.35% 

£10,000-£24,999 

4-75% 

4.84% 

7 Day Notice Deposit Account* 

1.00% 

1.00% 

Deposit Accounts for Business Clients 


Reserve Accounts for Busmesses/Charitiess/Societies* 

£250,000-£l million 

4.35% 

4.42% 

£100,000-£249.999 

4.20% 

4.26% 

£25,000-£99,999 

4.00% 

4.06% 

£l0,000-£24,999 

3.35% 

3.39% 


•Inrerest is paid Lfuarteriy tlntnes* is paid half-yearly 

i Interest is paid only on rhe portion of the cleared balance which 
exceeds £5,000. 

• Interest is payable on Reserve Account balances below the 
minimum level at a gross rate of 1% p.a. (Gross C.A.R. 1%). 

• Interest will he paid after deducting tax (where applicable) 
at the prescribed rate. 

■ The gross compounded annual rate is the rate where 
gross interest payments are retained on the account 
during the year. 

• We are also able to place sterling and other currencies in 
the Money Markets- All rates are subject to variation. 
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sidy. It imposed a penalty of 
£41,500 for running too few 
carriages on the trains that it 
did run. 

A spokesman for Aslef. foe 
transport workers' union that 
called for the industrial action, 
said: “We have already told 
the franchising director that 
Connex brought this on their 
own heads because they 
would not properly negotiate 
with us in the first place. They 
refused to talk to us for three 
months before we complained 
to the franchising director." 

Aslef called foe industrial 
action over driver demands 
for a 37-hour working week 
that would consolidate the 
complex working practices 
that had existed under British 
Rail. It did not call a strike, but 
encouraged its members not to 
work hours officially classified 
as overtime or rest days. 

The Connex affair dwarfs 
Stagecoach’s high-profile 
South West Trains nasco earli- 
er this year. This involved 
2,000 train cancellations over 
two months, while Connex 
figures suggest that it called 
off more than 6,000 trains in 
foe space of 12 days. 

The company, which oper¬ 
ates under foe slogan 
“Connex: The way to run a 
railway", confirmed that it 
was still in negotiations with 
Opraf but declined to com¬ 
ment further. 


Strong pound 
not for ever, 
says George 

THE recent strength of ster¬ 
ling is nor likely to be sus¬ 
tained in the long run, Eddie 
George. Governor of the Bank 
of England, said yesterday. 

“We’ve got an exchange rate 
that is dearly stronger than 
we think could be sustained in 
foe longer term," Mr George 
told economists at a a confer¬ 
ence in Wyoming sponsored 
by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. 

He said that sterling's 
strength in foreign-exchange 
markets was due to factors 
“beyond our control". 

“I think you cannot find foe 
perfect solution to that, so you 
actually have to hold on until 
that situation resolves itself,” 
Mr George said. “But I think 
in doing foal you have to focus 
on the main objective, which is 
maintaining long-term price 
stability and the sustainability 
and growth of the economy.” 
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Ronnie Baird, right with Michael Foot to whom he will report at the Bank of England 

Lloyds TSB adviser leads 
Bank’s supervision team 


THE BANK of England has 
recruited a senior adviser to 
Sir Brian Pitman, chairman of 
Lloyds TSB. to head Its new 
quality assurance in banking 
supervision team. 

Ronnie Baird, who has been 
with foe banking group for 17 
years, most recently as profit¬ 
ability analysis director, will 
join the banking regulation 
team in three weeks’time. 

Mr Baird will report directly 
to Michael Foot, executive 
director of banking regulation. 
Hie new role created by the 
Bank comes after the review of 
banking supervision by Ar¬ 
thur Andersen, the accoun-. 
tants, in the wake of the 
collapse in 1994of Barings, the 
merchant bank. 

The Bank was stung by the 
comments of the House of 
Commons Treasury Select 


By Jason Nissfe 

Committee in its report into 
Barings, which argued that 
foe regulator was too dose to 
the banks it regulates. 

Eddie George, Governor of 
the Bank of England, was 
also unhappy about the way 
that he was informed by 
Gordon Brown, the Chancel¬ 
lor, that tiie Bank would lose 
its regulatory role. 

Mr Baird will lead a team 
of six. recruiting; two more 
from outside the Bank. They 
will review foe supervision of 
360 banks and representative 
offices regulated by the Bank. 

The.role is expected to 
continue when banking su¬ 
pervision moves to the new 
regulatory authority to cover 
all financial markets, which is 
to be led by Howard Davies, 
the former Deputy Governor 
of the Bank. 


Mr Baird expects foe quali¬ 
ty assurance team to work 
closely with foe frontline reg¬ 
ulators to review their proce¬ 
dures, transferring good 
procedures used by one team 
across the board and elimi¬ 
nating any lapses of best 
practice. “We need to be an 
integral part of foe blood¬ 
stream," said Mr Baird. “We 
have to have some degree of 
independence but I would 
consider it a fall ore if we have 
to act in an independent 
manner in any cases.” 

Mr Baird expects to hire 
two outsiders quite soon — 
one probably from a big 
accountancy firm and another 
from a bank. Of foe three 
bank employees in the team 
one wil] be relatively senior, 
while the other two are expect¬ 
ed to be young high-flyers. 


Tense round 

of pay talks 

likely as rises 

accelerate 

By Christine Buckley, industrial correspondent 


AUTUMN pay talks are likely 
to be tense and could bring 
accelerating pay rises, a lead¬ 
ing employment research 
group predicts. 

Steep rises in several pock¬ 
ets of foe country are already 
fuelling a general uptrend in 
settlements. Pay has shot up 
by 15-20 per cent in some 
instances, the Bank, of Eng¬ 
land revealed in its latest 
Inflation Report, as tight lab¬ 
our markets force higher 
settlements. 

■ Incomes Data Services, foe 
research group, now says that 
“autumn pay negotiations 
could prove difficult". It said: 
“The Ford pay negotiations for 
November may be especially 
fraught." In a report today 
IDS says: “Tighter labour 
markets are emerging in key 
areas of foe country and there 
are exceptional pay rises being 
awarded for certain kinds of 
employees where there are 
skill shortages such as in 
construction and IT.” The 
autumn round of pay talks 
may also reflect the recent 
increase in inflation to 3J per 
cent in July. 

According to local agents for 
the Bank of England who 
monitor business conditions, 
IT staff and building work 
managers are commanding 
the highest levels. In areas 
where unemployment is low 
most levels of workers are able 
to negotiate sharp pay rises 
with unskilled employees get¬ 
ting double-digit increases. 

A spokesman for IDS said 
that employers in some areas 
of foe South East, particularly 
Cambridge, were facing “a 
major headache" in recruiting 
staff. Cambridge, which has 
an unemployment rate of just 
over 2 per cent, was highlight¬ 
ed in foe latest regional round¬ 
up by foe Bank. Agents found 
that starting salaries for cleri¬ 
cal staff were 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Average levels of pay in¬ 
creases are also edging up, 
IDS finds in its latest compila¬ 
tion of settlements. Pay deals 
are expected to be in the 3-5 per 
cent range over foe next few 
months after having been in 
the 3-4 per cent band over the 
past year. 

Settlements which have re¬ 
cently broken the 4 per cent 
level and which indicate high¬ 
er rises to come include the 43 
per cent increase awarded to 
clerical and engineering staff 
at BT and the 45 per cent rise 
for Rover Group employees. 
Weetabix has given its staff a 
4.9 per cent increase. 

IDS said foe higher awards 
“may be due to a combination 
of factors including higher 


inflation, falling unemploy¬ 
ment. the four successive rises 
in mortgage rates since May 
and the measures announced 
in the July Budget". 

The uneven pattern of un¬ 
employment will be a difficult 
obstacle for the Government 
when it implements its Wel¬ 
fare to Work programme, the 
IDS said. In the -Crawley 
travel-to-work area, which.in¬ 
dudes Gatwick, unemploy¬ 
ment is running at 1.7 per cent, 
while in South Tyneside the 
rate is 12.8 per cent. 


Currency 
fears in 
Far East 

Local investors fear fur¬ 
ther losses in some Far 
East stock markets, in 
spite of support opera¬ 
tions, as mutual fund- 
holders withdraw after 
share price falls between 
7 and 15 per cent last 
week. 

But most London deal¬ 
ers see little reason to 
transfer this break in 
sentiment to Europe. 
Wall Street is officially 
dosed for Labour Day. 

Polyfilla plan 

Williams Holdings is 
considering selling its 
home-improvement 
range, which indudes 
top brands such as 
PoIyceU, PolyfiDa and 
CuprinoL and could 
raise £900 million. ICI is 
among favourites to buy 
but Williams is not in 
talks at present 

Yorkshire sale 

Yorkshire Group is ex¬ 
pected to announce the 
sale of its leather and 
chemicals division today. 
Front-runners indude 
BTP, foe spetialistchem- 
icals and safety equip¬ 
ment group. Yorkshire 
wants to focus on its core 
dyes operation. . . 

BAe pursuit 

British Aerospace is 
chasing export sales 
worth more than £10 
billion pounds for fighter 
aircraft alone, it said in 
Farnborough yesterday. 
It did not expect to be Tut 
by any arms sales restric¬ 
tion under Britain’s new 
“ethical" foreign policy. 


Hum likely to move in 
as chairman of GEC 


SIR ROGER HURN, chairman 
of Smiths Industries, maker of 
aircraft electronics and medical 
instruments, has emerged as 
front-runner to succeed Lord 
Prior as chairman of GEC. die 
Cast-reshaping electronics and 
defence group. 

Sir Roger, 59, would take his 
place alongside George Simp¬ 
son. the GEC managing direc¬ 
tor, who is leading the group 
into a new, post-Lord 
Weinstock, era. Lord Prior, a 
long-standing former Cabinet 
minister, is due to retire by 
March 1998. Possible succes¬ 
sors mentioned have included 
Michael Heselrine, former 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

The soon-to-be ennobled Mr 
Simpson has said his succes¬ 
sor will be “an industrialist, 
not a politician".. Executive 


By Jon Ashworth 

directors of Smiths Industries 
traditionally retire when they 
reach 60. Sir Roger, who turns 
60 in June, has a ready 
successor in Keith Butler- 
Wheeihouse, brought in as 
chief executive last year from 
Saab Automotive. Mr Simp¬ 
son and Sir Roger are non¬ 
executive directors of ICI, and 
meet on a regular basis. Sir 
Roger was unavailable 
yesterday. 

Sir lam Vail an ce, the chair¬ 
man of British Telecom, was 
among one-time contenders 
for the role of figurehead at 
GEC which is undergoing 
sweeping changes under Mr 
Simpson's reforming hand. It 
has a new finance director in 
John Maya who joins from 
Zeneca, and has patted with a 
number of non-executive di¬ 


rectors, including Lord Rees- 
Mogg. who bows out tills 
month. Recent departures in¬ 
clude Sir, Richard Needham, 
the former Trade and Industry 
Minister. 

Sir Roger became manag¬ 
ing director of Smiths in 1978, 
and was made chief executive 
three years later. Under his 
stewardship. Smiths has been 
transformed into one of the 
UK’s leading industrial 
groups, winning a place in the 
FT-SE 100 index. 

□ Smiths has received 85.2 
per cent acceptances in its 
agreed £136 million offer for 
Graseby, foemedical devices 
and monitoring group. The 
offer closes on September 12, 
pending approval from the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 


Ofgas to make suppliers 
sell ethically on doorstep 

By Christine Buckley, industrial correspondent 


GAS SUPPLY companies are 
to be saddled with a good- 
behaviour clause for market¬ 
ing in their licences as their 
regulator acts to stem aggres¬ 
sive sales tactics. 

Clare Spottiswoode, head of 
Ofgas, the regulator, is work¬ 
ing on plans to make responsi¬ 
ble marketing part of licence 
requirements, rather than 
leave doorstep ethics to the 
conscience of companies. De¬ 
tailed plans are expected to 
announced in the next few 
weeks. A spokesman for Ofgas 
said: “The opening of competi¬ 
tion to 17 million names needs 
more than just guidelines.” 

Penalties for transgressing 
the marketing condition are 
likely to indude compensation 
for customers. 

The code will be devised 


from voluntary guidelines set 
out by industry bodies such as 
the Gas Forum. It will indude 
the need for companies to 
audit every response from cus¬ 
tomers to ensure that they are 
sure of what they have signed. 

Aggressive marketing in an 
area that is not fully under¬ 
stood by a large number of cus¬ 
tomers has sullied domestic 
gas competition since the pro¬ 
gramme was started last year. 
Pushy sales techniques by 
SwebGas in southwest Eng¬ 
land — the first area opened to 
competition — led to a stream 
of complaints to trading 
standards officials and inter¬ 
vention by foe Office of Fair 
Trading. Eastern Natural 
Gas, part of The Energy 
Group, has also been criticised 
for its sales methods in south¬ 


east England, where competi¬ 
tion began early this year. 

The industry has made: at¬ 
tempts to regulate itself oyer 
marketing, with the creation 
of foe Association of r Energy 
Suppliers — a mixture of gas 
and electricity suppliers. Hie 
AES has produced a code of 
conduct, though not all com¬ 
panies have signed up to the 
association. 

The Gas Consumers Coun¬ 
cil has begun a monthly 
league table of shame, com¬ 
paring customer complaints 
against foie companies operat¬ 
ing in competitive areas. Com¬ 
plaints recently reported to the. 
oounaT include salespeople 
wrongly telling households 
that British Gas was either 
going out of business or run¬ 
ning out of gas. 


Hoping to be richer—thanks to Richer 


JULIAN RICHER, the mav¬ 
erick multimillionaire who 
founded the Richer Sounds 
hi-fi dram, has thrown his 
financial weight behind a tiny 
Bristol dofoes company run 
by a 23-year-old entrepreneur. 

He decided to back foe 
company after walking into 
its tiny 17 sq metre shop by 
chance to buy a pair of 
trousers. “When he walked in 
1 went weak at foe knees,” 
Luke Bream, foe founder of 
foe company, appropriately 
named Keep Your Rants On, 
said. “I had read his book and 
was a big fan. He bought a 
load of dothes and we got 
talking. Then foe next day he 
phoned and invited me to 


By Chris Ayres 

show him a business plan 
over breakfast" 

Mr Bream's passion for 
dofoes and entrepreneurial 
spirit led him to set up foe 
company two years ago with 
E2300 cash, his brother's stu¬ 
dent loan and 40 pairs of 
trousers. Mr Richer has 
agreed to buy a 51 per cent 
stoke, with Mr Bream keep¬ 
ing foe right to buy back II per 
cent after debts have been 
paid. Next -week foe company 
will open a specially designed 
L000 sq metre shop in Bristol. 
Another is expected to open in 
Edinburgh before Christmas. 

KYPO aims to open up to 
50 outlets in the next ten 
years while building up 
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Blood Inc. its own brand of 
men's dothing. 

“Every Friday I will send 
Mr Richer some thoughts and 
he will get back to me every 
Monday,” says Mr Bream. 
“He’s a mentor really. Nor¬ 
mally, I would have to make 
so many mistakes on my own, 
but I have all foe expertise at 
hand." 

Mr Richer is famous for 
rewarding his employees by 
lending them his Rolls-Royce 
and giving them free Holi¬ 
days. His management style 
has attracted attention from a 
number of companies, induct¬ 
ing Asda. Sears and Halifax, 
and he has recently set up a 
consultancy business. 



Luke Bream started with£Z500 and -40 pairs of trousers 
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T he storm clouds are eather- 
„ Bundesbank is under pres- 
SS I °rth^ se i, GenTlan inIeresi 

rates, it has a chance to raise its 
market intervention rates lomor- 
raw and official rates StaSS 
meeting on Thursday. This™S 

«b, yWd u^; 

« I ?n t i be thml ™g 01 rais mg rates 
mall. Large parts ofihe European 
economy are dowirighr weak. But 
as *e Bundesbank has demon¬ 
strated on numerous occasions. 

although it is the de facto central 

bank for Europe, it acts in the 
interests of Germany. 

Yet even the German c as e for 
higher interest rates is not straight¬ 
forward. Consumers are still ner¬ 
vous and German companies, 
never mind foreign ones, are leery 
pi investing in the country, given its 
ridiculously high labour costs. So 
domestic demand wiU not grow 
much this year. Most alarmingly, 
unemployment, currently stuck at 


Strong mark will give euro a fighting chance 


4-4 million, a postwar high, shows 
no sign of coming down. But 
German inflation is starting to 
look worrying. The new set of 
figures are likely to show ft at 2.1 
per cent, not exactiy rampant you 
might say. but the Bundesbank 
aims to keep it in the range of 1.5 to 
2 per cent. And it may well head 
higher, for this year's weakness of 
the mark has caused a sharp rise 
in import costs. Inflation is already 
higher in Germany than in Italy 
and Spain. Enough said? 

Moreover, because Germany is 
going through a serious and 
drawn-out phase of job shedding, 
the unemployment figures are a 
wholly misleading guide to the 
state of the economy and the 
degree of inflationary pressure- 
The mark’s weakness has had a 
strongly beneficial effect on Ger¬ 
many’s exports. As a result, far 
from languishing in recession, the 


German economy is likely to grow 
this year by well over 2 per cent. 

Even so, you might argue, why 
does the Bundesbank not conduct 
die sort of experiment that the Fed 
appears to have been doing, that is 
to say. trying out whether the 
economy can now operate at 
higher rates of capacity and faster 
growth without generating infla¬ 
tion — what you might call giving 
the death of inflation thesis the 
benefit of the doubt? 

The answer is partly that the 
Bundesbank is operating with a 
lower implicit inflation target than 
the Fed and is more single- 
mindedly pursuing an inflation 
objective. Moreover, the 
Bundesbank has to contend with 
the effects of a weak currency, 
while the Fed has benefited from 
the effects or a strong currency. 

But more importantly, there is 
more reason ro believe that the US 
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can experience a new era in 
economic performance. It has gone 
further than any other country in 
adapting to die new world of 
information technology and global 
networks, helped by massive in¬ 
vestment spending, and its labour 
market is intensely competitive. By 
contrast, although adjustment is 
well under way in Germany, it is 


still for back in the process. There 
is also a European reason for 
higher German rates. The 
Bundesbank is not Eurosceptic in 
the way of the British striped 
blazer and staring eyes brigade. It 
is not hooked on monetary sover¬ 
eignty. But it is dear that if the 
mark is to be given up. then it must 
not be for a mess of potage. Its duty 
is to do all ft can to ensure that the 
euro will be a worthy replacement 
for the marie. 

Its hope, if not the French 
Government’s, was that the euro 
would be a sort of mark writ large. 
But the markets are now operating 
on the assumption that the euro 
will be a weak currency. If the 
closing months of the mark are 
characterised by weakness on the 
exchanges and apparent acquies¬ 
cence in rising German inflation, 
then the Bundesbank will have 
sold the pass. The Bundesbankers 


might not be able to prevent the 
euro bom going ahead on a tad 
basis, and before Europe is ready 
for it, but at least they can ensure 
that the mark goes out on a good 
note, thereby giving the euro the 
best possible chance and protect¬ 
ing their own reputations. That 
means raising rates. 

Suppose they do, what will the 
consequences be? Potentially this 
could pose a serious threat to 
EMU. For the French economy is 
in a different position from that of 
Germany. The signs of recovery 
are not as persuasive in France 
and although unemployment rate 
has just edged down, at 12.5 per 
cent it remains dire. Moreover, the 
jobs issue is more explosive than in 
Germany. France needs higher in¬ 
terest rates like a hole in the head. 

Yet higher German rates would 
surely oblige France to follow. If 
she did not then the markets might 


well attack the franc. But suppose 
the markets saw German rates 
continuing to rise, which would be 
all the more likely if American 
rates also go up. Then, even if 
France followed the first German 
move, this would still leave the 
franc exposed to speculation as the 
markets reasoned that even higher 
rates were unsustainable for 
France. It would be like the 
position facing the British authori¬ 
ties as the ERM crisis reached its 
height in 1992 — damned if they 
did raise rates, and damned if they 
didn’t. 

For British exporters struggling 
with die strong pound, higher 
German rates could provide some 
relief, allowing sterling to fall 
against the mark and, provided 
the link with the franc held, 
against the wider mark bloc as 
well. If the franc link brake, 
however, then ft would be a very 
different story. 

Autumn is almost upon us. It is 
the season of mellow fruitfulness 
— especially for foreign exchange 
traders. 


Doubters moved Green 
to take digital TV risk 



Award-winning 
media writer 
Raymond 
Snoddy joins 
The Times 
today with an 
exclusive 
interview 


M ichael * Green. 

the chairman of 
Carlton Com¬ 
munications, 
one of the UK'S largest media 
groups, remembers when he 
realised just how important 
digital terrestrial television 
(DTT) was going to be for the 
future of British broadcasting. 

It was at a dinner hosted by 
Virginia Bottomtey, then Heri¬ 
tage Secretary, at Hampton 
Court Palace two years ago. 
What impressed the 49-year- 
old Carlton chairman was that 
virtually all the jp-eal and good 
erf the British broadcasting 
industry there were sceptical 
about the business potential of 
DTT, which allows new digital 
television channels to be 
broadcast from ordinary 
transmitters and received on 
standard roof-top aerials. 

Green, the largest player in 
ITV through Carlton Tele¬ 
vision in London and Central 
Independent Television in the 
Midlands, had already been 
looking carefully at DTT. 

-But what led me to fed so 
strongly was that there were 
so many doubting Thomases. 
There were so many people 
who were negative about it 
and a couple sitting tm the 
fence,” said Green who, over 
his 30-year business career, 
has turned a £2,000 overdraft 
into the £3 billion Carlton 
Communications, whose in¬ 
terests include Technicolor in 
the US. During the discussion 
Green spatted that both the 
Government and the BBC 
were enthusiastic about DTT, 
which is now expected to offer 
about 40 new UK television 
channels from next autumn. 

“As a businessman I 
thought that when you have 
the Government, the Secretary 
of State [Mrs Bottomley] and 
the national broadcaster, the 
cornerstone of British tele¬ 
vision in the BBC positive 
about a product it has a good 
chance of success and we had 
to embrace it," Green said in a 
rare newspaper interview. 

So while many UK broad¬ 
casters remained sceptical 
about how DTT would fere 
with 200 channels of digital 
satellite and digital cable ex¬ 
pected to be launched at the 
same time. Green pressed on 
and the company he founded, 
British Digital Broadcasting 
(BDB), won the main commer¬ 
cial DTT franchise. ' 

BDB is now a Caritqn- 
Granada equal partnership. 
The Independent Television 
Commission (ITC) niled that 
British Sky Broadcasting, the 
satellite television venture «n 
which News International, 
owner of The Times, has a 40 
per cent stake, could not be a 
one-third equity partner, al¬ 
though it should remain a 
programme supplier. 



Michael Green says that one day everybody will be watching TV via digital signals 


“DTT is definitely going to 
happen. This is not a new 
venture that may or may not 
exist. Everybody in this coun¬ 
try at some future point will be 
watching television via digital 
signals. This is a fact. All we 
are debating is how quickly 
this is going to happen." said 
Green, whose voice rises at 
least an octave when DTT is 
mentioned. 

One of the reasons why 
Green is so confident that 
DTT will be a success is his 
belief that Chris Smith, the 
Culture. Media and Sports 
Secretary, is as much an 
enthusiast as Mrs Bottomley 
and will take action to ensure 
that it works. “Tbe Govern¬ 
ment is going to turn off the 
analogue signal. They are 
going to announce at some 
point when they are going to 
turn off the analogue signal. 
Chris Smith has asked how he 
ran help us on digital terresm- 
al," said Green- 

The last Government made 
it dear it wanted all broadcast¬ 
ers to move to digital and 
vacate the analogue frequen¬ 
cies to make way for more 
lucrative mobile communica¬ 
tions. It stopped short of set¬ 
ting a date because of the polit¬ 
ical sensitivity of telling the en¬ 
tire population they must 


eventually get new television 
sets or digital “black boxes" if 
they want fo watch television. 
Instead, the policy* was to 
review the situation in five 
years, or when 50 per cent of 
the country has digital receiv¬ 
ers, whichever comes first 
The Carlton chairman be¬ 
lieves the Culture Secretary is 
now seriously considering set¬ 
ting a date for the move, just as 
the Federal Communications 
Commission has already done 
in the US. 

G reen believes that 
digital satellite uill 
be a profitable 
business — he is 
less certain whether cable 
television will make if — bur 
that DTT will be the main 
distribution route, bringing 
multichannel television to the 
majority of the population. 

They will begin by watching 
free-to-air digital channels, 
such as 24-hour television 
news from the BBC and 1TV2. 
and gradually move to sub¬ 
scription channels such as Sky 
Sports and Sky’ Movies, which 
will be parr of the BDB 
package. 

-Over half the country’ will 
be watching DTT and that is 
over ten million homes. The 
question is when. I am not 


going further than that, but it 
doesn’t make a difference 
whether it is year rwo or year 
five, because the sire of the 
business you are talking about 
is so significant,” said Green, 
who is putting his reputation 
as a risk-averse businessman 
on the line to back what many 
still see as a problematic 
venture. “1 believe that Carlton 
has lin DTT] a business that is 
capable of being as big as its 
entire business as we stand 
today." said Green, with total 
belief that he has found his 
next big idea to rake Carbon 
forward over ihe next decade. 

Already a Carlton-Granada 
task force has been assembled 
and the search is on for a chief 
executive with marketing and 
distribution experience. The 
project will be housed in 
Marco Polo House in Batter¬ 
sea. London, once the flam¬ 
boyant headquarters of 
another new television venture 
that was optimistic about 
revolutionising the world of 
television — British Satellite 
Broadcasting and its Squarial. 
Green is unconcerned at the 
symbolism and is more inter¬ 
ested in what he sees as 3 
terrific property deal. 

“BSB is something that hap¬ 
pened and the world moves 
on." said the Carlton chair¬ 


N ext on the agenda is 
the future of News 
at Ten. a sensitive 
issue for Green, 
who is a director and share¬ 
holder in the news organis¬ 
ation. The issue of moving 
News at Ten to an earlier slot 
so that films are not split in 
two is dearly under discussion 
in ITV. 

“Provided ITV is united in 
what ft wants, and provided 
ITV has a good reason to do ft 
— I want to be convinced — I 
think the regulator (the ITC) 
will not be standing in our 
way," said Green, choosing 
his words carefully. 

As for Carlton programmes. 
Green concedes he is never 
happy with critics, although 
he insists he pays more atten¬ 
tion to viewers than critics. 
“The programme we took 
most flak on originally was 
Hollywood Wives. It has gone 
on to become one of the most 
successful genres of pro¬ 
grammes," said Green. 

He is also unrepentant 
about the great monarchy 
debate, which caused a furore, 
although with hindsight he 
concedes a smaller panel 
might have been a good idea. 

"As a viewer I was enter¬ 
tained. 1 watched it through¬ 
out I think it was ground¬ 
breaking," said Green. He 
thinks the 23 million calls 
generated will probably make 
the Guinness Book of Records. 

"Despite the stick I absolute¬ 
ly don’t regret it and i made 
that known publicly to the 
Carlton Television staff," said 
Green, who added that the 
challenge now is ro find a new 
subject for similar television 
treatment But mostly the* 
days Michael Green wants to 
talk about digital terrestrial 
television, “It is a very exciting 
time. There is a real buzz 
about the place." he said. 

There is also a new buzz 
about Mfchael Green, with a 
big new project for Carlton to 
tackle now that the go-go 
acquisition days are over and 
the emphasis is on building 
the business for the long term. 


Iceland poised to return 
to the black with £ 25 m 


man phlegmatically. But what 
if DTT should turn out to be 
the sort of success story Green 
believes? How would that 
affect ITV — Carlton’s current 
prime source of profit? 

Green believes that ITV will 
remain strong and that its 
ability to reach the entire 
population will remain its 
unique selling point. 

“If you launch a product, 
you knew that if you go on ITV 
you will get the whole country 
in under five days. You launch 
a product on satellite, cable 
and DTT — never.” 

The Carlton chairman be¬ 
lieves that as the audience 
continues to fragment through 
new digital services a channel 
like ITV. which can deliver 
large audiences, will be even 
more valuable than it was 
historically, though the abso¬ 
lute numbers will be lower. 

Green argues that the con¬ 
solidation. which means that 
ITV is dominated by three 
companies — Carlton, Grana¬ 
da and United News & Media 
—- has led to greater co¬ 
operation and much less in¬ 
fighting than in the past. 

“We don’t compete. This is 
the great myth. I want more 
Prime Suspects and Crack¬ 
ers said Green in a reference 
to prizewinning Granada se¬ 
ries. He is also pleased by the 
appointment of Richard Eyre, 
former chief executive of Capi¬ 
tal Radio, as chief executive of 
ITV and insists he will be 
given die independence to 
manage despite the size of the 
egos looking over his shoul¬ 
der. “You don’t have a very 
good manager and then try to 
second-guess him. As long as 
he is successful he is our man,” 
said Green, who with Gerry 
Robinson, chairman of Gra¬ 
nada, controls 67 per cent of 
ITV. 


ICELAND: The food retailer 
reported its first drop in 
profits for 26 years far its last 
foil year, but there are signs of 
more confident Trading with 
tomorrow’s interim results. 

Market forecasts for the 
group are for profits of about 
£25 million pre-tax in the 
weaker half of the year, com¬ 
pared with £29.8 million last 
time, and a net dividend 
unchanged ai l.Sp. Earning 
figures, rising about S per cent 
to 6.93p a share, will reflect 
recent capital restructuring. 

HILLSDOWN: Debate per¬ 
sists on the conglomerate's 
mixture of housing, furniture 
and food interests, ranging 
from lyphoo Tea to Buxted 
Chickens, but only minor dis¬ 
posals look imminent On 
Thursday. Fairview, the 
homes business, should virtu¬ 
ally double half-year profits to 
£38 million. A flat group 
performance is forecast with 
pre-tax profits of £52 million 
(£533 million), earnings up a 
shade to 55p and an un¬ 
charged dividend. 

BURMAH CASTROL The 
strength of the pound is ex¬ 
pected to have hit the oil 
group, due to report today. 


TODAY 

Interims: Avonstde, Bunzl, Bur- 
mah Castro!, Core Group, DCS, 
Gowrings, Kerry, LNeshaB, Perkins 
Foods, Persimmon. Charles Sid¬ 
ney, Singer & Friedtencfor. Finals: 
Britt A/teroft, Haynes Pubfishing. 
Roxspur. Economic statistics: 
August provisional MO; July final 
M4; July consumer credit; US 

markets shut 

TOMORROW 

Interims: CMG, CRH, Dbton Mo¬ 
tors, James Finlay, Iceland, IMI, 
Lambert Howaith, Parambe, Para¬ 
mount Foods, Peek, PPL Thera- 
peutfes, Save Grp, Serco Grp, 
Stadium Grp, Traff remaster, 
George Wimpey, Zambia ConsoJV- 
dated Copper (Q1J. Finals: Peter 


REPORTING 
THIS WEEK 


Adjusted net profit is forecast 
to show a slight improvement 
on last year's £67.7 million, 
with top of the range estimates 
of £72 million. A dividend of 
13p, up Ip. is expected. 

HOUSEBUILDERS: A se¬ 
ries of generally upbeat re¬ 
ports from top housebuilders 
should start today with Per¬ 
simmon. Interim figures are 
expected to show pre-tax prof¬ 
its dimbing from £14.2 million 
to £21 million. Earnings per 
share are likely to have grown 
42 per cent to 9.4p, with tire 
payout up 5 per cent to 3.1p. 

After an £8.7 million loss 
this time last year, George 
Wimpey, biggest in the indus¬ 
try, should report a half-year 
surplus of E10-E20 million 
tomorrow, with operating 
profits up from £2.7 million to 
£20 million. The loss per share 
of 1.6p should be reversed. 

Completions should be sim¬ 
ilar lo last year's, with 
Wimpey Homes up about 10 
per cent but McLean down. 
Crucially, both should have 
managed higher selling 



Black, Heritage Bathrooms, Macro 
4. Economic statistics: Halifax 
August house price survey, Au¬ 
gust official reserves. 

WEDNESDAY 

Interims: Amoy, James Beattie, 
Burford Holdings, Cajm Energy, 
Church & Co, Evans Halshaw, 
Hickson International, IFG, Jeffer¬ 
son Smurfit, JU, Johnston Press, 
Mithras IT, Pegasus, Pentiand, Re¬ 
gal Hotel, vardon, Waterford 
Wedgwood, Wilson (COnnoffy). 
Economic statistics: US July 
(eaefing Indicators. 


prices. A dividend of 3.l5p, up 
5 per cent, is hoped for. 

Wilson (Connolly) is expect¬ 
ed to show about £10 million 
pre-tax profits on turnover of 
£125 million, when it reports 
on Wednesday. The dividend 
should be up 7 per cent at 
1.45p. 

Amec, the recovering con¬ 
struction group that also owns 
Fairclough Homes, should re¬ 
port profits up a quarter to £15 
million on Thursday, with the 
payout up a sixth at 1.75p. 

LAIRD GROUP: Start-up 
costs of £4 million and a £6 
million hit from the strong 
pound will dent half-year fig¬ 
ures on Thursday. 

Pre-tax profits should be 
little changed from last year’s 
£33.4 million, with earnings 
also static at about 17p. The 
interim dividend could rise a 
tenth to S.4p. 

ECONOMICS: Today 

Standard & Poor’s MMS In¬ 
ternational forecasts consum¬ 
er credit growth slowing a 
little from E1.3 billion in June 
to £1.1 billion in July. Growth 
in MO, the measure of narrow 
money supply, is also expected 
to slow, from an annual 5.9 
per cent to 5.4 per cent 


THURSDAY 

Interims: Abbot Grp, Amec, Cat¬ 
tles, Churchill China, Conister 
Trust, Fishers kit, Friendly Hotels, 
Hifisdown, HSBC China Fund, 
I8C, Laird, Laser-Scan Holdings, 
Psion, Royal Doufton, Scholl, 
Seme, Sflvenmlnee, Skyepharma, 
Wembley, Swaflowfiefd. Finals: 
Brieriey Investments, Pacific Ho¬ 
rizon, JD Watherspoon. Eco¬ 
nomic statistics; July construct¬ 
ion orders: SMMT August car 
registrations. 

FRIDAY 

Interims; Hammeraon, Henlys, 
Litho Supplies, VHec. Arthur Wood 
& Son. Economic statistics; July 
housing starts; 02 construction 
output 


Paribas is pleased to 
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London 
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W hy are classical music 
and opera so uniquely 
favoured on Radio 3? 
Surely there ought to be compara¬ 
ble space and investment in litera¬ 
ture, history, the arts and sciences 
and philosophy. The BBC has a 
great opportunity to enrich and 
intensify the best in our culture. 

This is not a column which aims 
to bash Radio 3. As a true-bom Brit 
I inherit* of course, die inalienable 
right to grumble about the BBC, 
and I have some grumbles about 
Radio 3 which still seems mired in 
old marmalade too often. But over 
the past month, when my normal 
listening time has been trebled, I 
have got the value of a licence fee 
horn that one station alone. Nor is 
this to knock Radio 4, which is an 
exemplary talk channel, nor to say 
that something should go to make 
way for a new entry at the BBC. Iris 
to suggest an add-on, a new radio 
channel, which would address his¬ 
tory, the sciences, literature etc as 
exhaustively and 'intelligently as 
Radio 3 addresses great music 
When, for instance, was the last 
time you heard the entire canon of 
Shakespeare’s works read aloud Or 
performed on radio? Why could a 
chapter of Dickens not be read 


Tune in to Radio Shakespeare 


night after night throughout one 
year, followed by Balzac. Waugh. 
Tolstoy, Bellow? Would it not be 
rewarding to feature a programme 
of lectures in history and die 
sciences, lectures which would 
feature the brightest of our univer¬ 
sity teachers? 

This seems to be no less possible 
than the hours and hours of 
classical music on which we are 
currently fed. Had anyone, before 
the invention of the Third Pro¬ 
gramme. said that in quite a short 
time there would be 24 hours a day 
of classical music from the most 
arcane and antique to die most 
modish and contemporary, and 
that this would secure a (dace in the 
broadcasting spectrum, it would 
have been laughed off the agenda. 
Many indeed would have thought 
the suggestion an affront to die 
British people's cherished philistin¬ 
ism and traditional non-mu sicality. 
Yet lo! Thanks to die BBC we are 
now one of the most musically 
active, musically literate countries 
in the world. 


Why can the 
same not be 
done for litera¬ 
ture, the arts, 
history, the sci¬ 
ences and phi¬ 
losophy? The 
BBC spends con¬ 
siderable re¬ 
sources on news, 
on sport, cm pop¬ 
ular culture, on 
digital tele¬ 
vision. on world 
television, and 
good luik to iL 
Could not a com¬ 
paratively very 
modest sum be 
found to take broadcasting culture 
where it has never gone before? 

The Open University is a useful 
comparison. On Monday morn¬ 
ings l used to listen to die OU 
lecture between 630 and 7am 
(before the slot was filled — with 
classical music). More often than 
not I knew veiy little indeed about 
(he course being discussed. More 


MELVYN 
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' often than not I 
stuck with it 
and got some¬ 
thing out of it 
How much 
more likely to 
i stay if a pro¬ 
gramme sched¬ 
ule were to be 
built, not 
around an 
Open Univer¬ 
sity syllabus, 
but around the 
syllabus of the 
Open Mind? 
Tony Blair’s der- 
- ermination to 
make Britain 
the best-educated country in the 
world needs to be applauded and 
supported, and what better nat¬ 
ional institution to support that 
essential ambition and at the same 
time prove its own best worth than 
the BBC? 

It is not difficult to see it working. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Stravinsky, 
Monteverdi, they are played again 


and again, they are repeated, they 
are discussed. We go deep into the 
past to revive dead composers 
sometimes better left there, but still 
Radio 3 is a channel with a 
purpose. Why on earth can we not 
have a: channel with the purpose of 
affording the highest opportunities 
in thou^it and language for any¬ 
one who cares to listen? 

There could be daily lectures 
from around the country, lectures 
on our own history, on world 
history, on sciences. Most people 
who go to university — and more 
and more now do — know the 
pleasure of nipping into a lecture 
which has nothing to do with one’s 
own course. There is an appetite for 
listening and learning in this 
country now, as anyone who goes 
to titerary festivals or local history 
societies or, especially, public lec¬ 
tures about science will attest 

It need not all be readings and 
lectures. There could be discus¬ 
sions. debates, link-ups with 
Europe and the East and the 
Americas. Nor need it be plod. 


With Shakespeare, for instance, 
you could read an act every 
weekday for five days from one of 
his plays, discuss it before and after 
the reading, and then on Saturday 
or Sunday repeat toe entire perfor¬ 
mance. Poets today are very skilfol 
at public readings, used to holding 
toe attention of their listeners, and 
novelists too are beginning to find 
that a “simple" reading can hold an 
audience. I am sure that toe public 
appetite for history, once great, 
could be rapidly revived through 
such a channel, and the audiences 
and readers for many of today's 
scientists only confirm the point I 
am making. 

Of course the radio audiences 
would be small to start with but 
quite soon, I would bet soon, they 
would challenge the audience sizes 
of Radio 3. Because underlying this 
is that many, many people love the 
sound of words and toe language of 
intelligence every bit as much as 
they love the sound of music. This 
new channel could be the best of the 
BBC and its best possible celebra¬ 
tion of the millennium — to do for 
history, toe arts, the sciences, 
literature and philosophy what it 
has done so very effectively for 
classical music. Over to John BirL 


Dazzled 
by the 
future 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL: At last, says 


Richard Morrison, here is 


progressive music that makes sense 


S ometimes, alas too 
rarely, a critic stum¬ 
bles across a new 
work that is so inge¬ 
niously conceived, so mes¬ 
merising, so far ahead of toe 
rest of the field, that toe only 
immediate response is a 
dropped jaw, a dazed grin and 
a gulped croak of “bravo". I 
enteral the Royal Lyceum 
with no great expectations of 
Black on White, a “music 
theatre piece for 18 players” 
written last year by the 45- 
year-old German composer, 
Heiner Goebbels. Seventy-five 
thrilling minutes later I stag¬ 
gered out with renewed faith 
in the musical avant-garde. 
Once every decade or so, the 
progressives do actually man¬ 
age to make a bit of significant 
progress. 1 guess that Black on 
White is it for the Nineties. 

On a stage packed with 
dozens of bare benches, the 
players are required to be both 
conventional musicians and 
unconventional actors in a 
series of enigmatic tableaux. 
Some are funny and quirky. 
There is a marvellous hard- 
driven rock opening, for for 
stance, with half the 
instrumentalists playing the 
music and the other half 
playing mad games of bad¬ 
minton, skittles and dice. 

Some are whimsical and 
poignant, such as the scene in 


which a lonely piccolo player 
concocts a haunting lament 
while waiting for his kettle to 
bon. And others are downright 
menacing: there is a terrifying 
moment when an entire brass 
band advances on the audi¬ 
ence, bench by bench, while 
repeatedly hammering out 
two baleful chords. 

Described in this piecemeal 
fashion. Black on White prob¬ 
ably sounds tike some born- 
again Sixties frolic. But 
running through the work, 
unifying it and giving it rich¬ 
ness and direction, is a thread 
of dark and deep elegy. Black 
on White was written as a 
memorial for toe German 
theatre director and writer 
Heiner Muller, and a record¬ 
ing of Muller reading Edgar 
Allan Poe’s morbid parable. 
Shadow, is a recurring fea¬ 
ture. 

Time and again in Black on 
White some striking musical 
or visual image of mechanistic 
brutality is conjured up. only 
for a single player—a wailing 
saxophone, say, or a bluesy 
trumpeter — to rise above it 
with a fierce or tender asser¬ 
tion of individuality. The met¬ 
aphor is left deliberately open- 
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Shadow {day; Heiner Goebbels’s stunning “music theatre piece for 18 players” mixes hard nock, big-band jazz, African chant— and dark, deep elegy 


ended: it could be a rebel 
making a political stand 
against oppressive conformity: 
or the creative artist raging 
against the dying of the light 
or toe human spirit transcend¬ 
ing some crushing misery or 
terror But when, near the end, 
the entire ensemble sits in 
silence and watches a metal 
pendulum, suspended from 
toe stage roof eerily strum 
back and forth across toe 
strings of a Japanese koto, toe 
feeling of being drawn into 
some timeless ritual of mourn¬ 
ing is overwhelming. 

To evoke such intense emo¬ 


tional states Goebbels draws 
on a huge range of musical 
styles: everything from big- 
band jazz and Hungarian- 
style cimbalom music to 
African chant and appear¬ 
ances by a didgeridoo and an 
air-raid siren. His staging is 
no less eclectic, mixing classic 
Expressionist effects — shad¬ 
ows, silhouettes, bare bulbs — 
with stunning group scenes in 
which the musical ensemble 
moves with the precision of a 
well-drilled ballet company. 

In less competent hands, 
such a collision of disparate 
elements would be a mess. But 


this tyntoesis of music, mime, 
lighting, projection, speech 
and electronic sound is mar¬ 
shalled with dazzling assur¬ 
ance. And executed — by toe 
magnificently versatile play¬ 
ers of the Frankfurt-based 
Ensemble Modem — with the 
total conviction that comes 
from having lived with the 
composer through die creation 
of toe work. 

. The trouble with presenting 
such a piece on the final two 
nights of the Edinburgh Festi¬ 
val is that it makes much of 
what has gone before sound 
desperately hackneyed. Espe¬ 


cially other pieces of new 
music! Fbr instance, earlier on 
Friday the BBC Scottish Sym¬ 
phony Or c h es tra , conducted 
by Martyn B rabbins and 
abetted by the virtuosic flautist 
Pierre-Yves Artaud, gave the 
world premiere of Blitzschlag 
by toe Scottish composer 
James Dillon — which, at 30 
minutes’ length, must be the 
most protracted “bolt of light¬ 
ning” in the history of toe 
Universe. 

Dillon is one of toe so-called 
“New Complexity" composers, 
though there is nothing re¬ 
motely new about his brand of 


impenetrable density. Mas¬ 
sive scores in which dozens of 
instruments plough through 
mathematical formulae in 
order to illustrate some esoter¬ 
ic strand of German philoso¬ 
phy have been emptying 
concert halls for most of this 
century. The Usher Hall on 
Friday was no exception. 

The sadness is that Dillon 
clearly has an excellent ear for 
unusual and striking orches¬ 
tral sonorities. Has he no true 
friend who will gently but 
firmly dissuade him from 
trudging ever further up the 
blind alley of obscurantism? 



■ OPERA 


ENO’s new season 
opens with Rosalind 
Plowright sfogfogToscfl 
OPENS: Sat, Coliseum 
REVIEW: Monday 




■ THEATRE - 


FuB of sound and 
fury: Alan Howard. 
tackles King Lear 
OPENS: Fri, Old Vic 
REVIEW: Monday 




■ FILM 


We are not amused? 
Judi Dench is Queen 
Vicin Mrs Brown 
RELEASED: Friday 
REVIEW: Thursday. 



■ MUSIC 

The Royal Concertgebouw 
under Riccardo Cbailly 
performs at the Proms 

CONCERTS: Tues and Wed 
REVIEWS: Thurs and Fri 
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494 5388 (no fee] 

‘ So**0171494 5454 

Wteneromilaj n i A nn tta 
The RoyM HNtaoNTM* 
Production 


COMMON 01716561888/0990 
203Q2QW902040200171420 0000 
(t*Q fee] toa 017141660900171 
312 t9Bi70BQ(t6l4603 

London bat Men ki km wtSi 
osiers 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST ] 

THE lew HIT MUSICAL 
~AN ENCHANTED EVB8NG- 
GENUBCLY GLORIOUS” D.Tel 
"A FEAST OF GOOD RUT DIM 
Moo-Sat 7.30. Wad & Sat Mats 230 


THE 

HERBAL BED 
"Paasr WWfert »c«WU/*V- » 
k»e stay, a nnl titarand a 
ootrtDomdmNL 
THRBJJNG-FAR AW AWAY 
THE KSTTlWiG M TW WEST 
WD-STVres 

Manta 730 Mats Wsd 88*3,00 
NOW BOOMNQ TO 4 OCTOBER 

FORTUNE B0&CC0T71B36 
223813120033/4945306 

NOW HITS 91b HIT YEAR 
: ROBERT DAVID 

DBEGB1 PULLAN 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Adapted by Staphoi IUM 
"The met thrflteig and cfeMbg 
pteytoryeerefOMaa 
MmtaBpra 
MNsTutt Spin SN 4pm 
Rxaategtima fl n 


To advertise in Hie Times theatre 
listings please call our 
entertainments team on 
0171 680 6222 
or fax 0171 4819313. 




DONAGHY BERTBH 

BARRY STANTON 
JB Priestley's 

AN INSPECTOR CALLS 

TTAOiBIG—MUSTBESEEN” 

DJtt 

•TWO HOURS OF 
ENTHRALLMG, VISUALLY 
STUMNMG DRAMAtoTN 

MovFfi 7.45, Sal 5.00 80.15, 
Wed m* 230_ 


GIELGUD 494 5534 oc 344 4444 

THE REDUCED 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

Brand New Show 
THEBSLE 

THE COMPLETE WORD ' 
OF GOO (abridged) 

"A refcotteeely anferabte romp" 
Gtfrden 

Unm Wren lad* ar* to i • 
feagna of their oan-OMM 
Eras Bpm Mate Vtad 3pm S* 5pm 
LMTH) SEASON 


KAYMARKETS30 B800(no bfcgfea] 
Evas 7.45 MM flu3AS*4 
THE PETER HALL COMPANY 
MARTNSHWAJgy"NYPM 
XateCTWaa Kknlhtnaon 

ShBnWsd VfctataHBAd 

i MtaNDerim DutieGrw 

aSaWWUE-SMASTBTCCE 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND 

! "GREAT AND OLOHOUB-STira 


K3t MAJESTY* Z4hr49*5400 

U*aWCC344*t44/iSDaX»M 
ap*494 5454/413 3311/4365508 
ANDREW LLOYD WSBBTS 
AWARD Wif I G MUSICAL 

THE PHANTOM OF 
THE0PQ1A 

Dncted fay HAROLD PRNCE 
NOW BKG TO MAY 98 
Bws 7.45 UB8 Wadi Si 3D0. 
AoomoBw Oflce da» ter rofann 


LONDON PALLADUMBQCC 
0171494 502TV344 4444 
(eiMcov dig) 420 0000 
Ope017149*04000128000 
BARRY HUMPHRIES 
STARS AS FAGtN 

OLIVER! 

3RD RREPTteSSfaLE YEAR 
OJONEL BARTS MASTBWIECE 
YOU CANT ASK FOR MORT 

STimee 

Eras 73) Mate Wed & Sat 230 
SOME GOOD SEATS AVAIL 
NOW FOR WEEKDAY PERFS 


LYCEUM CC01710501806 
0990 500 8001344 4444/420 00000*0 
fee) &p* 416 6078 
THRICE& 

ANDREW LLOYD WEB B ER'S 

JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

“Sand* ehhrere radng dona ffw 
■pfera" D-Tetegeph 
Eras 7.45. ItetB feted & Sat 3 
frn Mg te* ferpMonatcMan Nhe 
Lywum bCRoOoe lOanvapm). 
£15 Icicts torstudett wal MorvThu 
are bootefalain advance. 

Now booking to March 1988 
. Some aBBtBBvJ at door Mon-Fit 


UfHC Snfasbuy Aw 0171494 
S045 (pc bkBfnV344 4444(bfcg be) 
Eves 7.45. Wad&Sa mats 3pm 

SIAN PHILLIPS 

efaipytxWsnittPAMGEMSr 

MARINE 

driCfed fy SEAN MATHIAS 
LAST wmc-atos SAT 


LYBCShafcstuy/wcc01714W 

5064/4»0000 (t*gfee) 
Grp*0171494 6454,0000 SI4903 


MADD1E 


fa ja a taiai 


NATIONAL THEATRE BO 017! 
928 2232: &ps 0171 620 0741; 
24hr cc bta fee 0171 420 0000 
OUVBR Tort, Tamor 7.15 GUYS 

AND POLLS based on a Wry and 
chaaeferaot Demon ftiyn,n«fc 
art lyrts ty Rank LoesBar, book by 
JoSwrteg and Aba Burowa 
LYTTBJON TflftX Tenor 7JO 
PRB®tS) CHPS WITH 

PCT YnW Q by Arnold WMcbt 
COTTESLOE Tont Tamor. 7JO 
CLOSSt a m* ptay by PaMeft 


i f / 


NEW LONDON Diuy Lane WC2 BO 
0171405 0072 CC01714044079 
24hf 0171344 4444/420 0000 
toe 01714133311/4365580 
" TWNOOfUXWDWaBBV 
TJ.BJ0TNI5MATKMAL 
' /MHRDfeVffWGMlSCN. 

CATS 

Em 7.45 MBs Tue &SN 340 
LATECOMB6 NOT ADUTIH) 
WHLEAimORUMSil 
MOTION, PLEASE BE PROMPT. 
Bm open at 045 

UMITED NO. OF SEATS AVAB. 
DAILY FROM BOX OFFICE. 

OLD WC0171928 7816 
24hK 420 0000 (wbKQtaa) 
THE PETER HALL COMPANY 
THE MOST CRUCIAL 
THEATRICAL EVBfT OF THE 
YEAR’Mctael EMngtm 
7dqei«Nk 
WATTING FOR GODOT 
tySwnoel Beckett 
Men BhSepl 730pm 
THE PROV04CD WffE 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 
Dai230pm, Sui 3pm & 6pm 
WASTE 

byHerieytawMeBarker - 
Tubs tot 730pm 
TIC SEAGULL 
fy Anton Chekhov . 


Sat 2J0pn& 13D Sept 730pm 

KMGLEAR 

by Ww Sha ke ep ewe 

Tomo*. Wed. Tlw, Fit & Sal 7 JOpm 

ALL PLAY CONT IN REP UNTB. 
DEC 001 

ANTONCHEKHOY 

Owfeed & Performed by 

IM^bI - 

■Rnn rwraagm 
TonT7J0 fenal Part 
AJH CONDmONH) 

OPBt AIR THEATRE,' 
BegenTe Park486 2431/1833CC 

KJae He Kala find Pert ToTl 8pm. 

AITaWaflThM&akWel 
_Tomor5Wa3agn 


PALACE THEATRE 0171-434 0609 
cc2tn (bbo ha) WMM 4444 Pg 
fee) Sps01714133311 
THE WORLDS MOST POPULAR 
MUSICAL 

LESMISERABIE5 

NOWMI7S12TH 
RECORMREAKINGYEAR 
Bes7J0MWsThU&Sfit2J0 - 
latBcomennotacMfed 
unSBnhenei 

■ LACTH3NO0FSEMSAYWL 
- OAftymOM BOX OFFICE - 
NO POPS FROM 1-g S&T DUE 
TO REFURBBMBfr. WW 
COMPANY R6QPBIS W SBT 


PHOEraXBQ/CC 01713691733 
IW 4444/420 0000 Pee) 

BEST MUSICAL 
OfManOranaAnw* 

Raya & Rayaa/teor Novelo Awanfe 

HELEN REDDY 

WILLY RUSSELL'S 

BLOOD BROTHERS 
-JfekigBlheaudtaiicetotafeet, 
and raarbig Rs approwT 0 Mat 

Ewa 7.45 Mas Thxs 3pm Sat 4txn 


PICCADBXY01713691734 
Mon-Thu 8, Fri&Sa!630&830 
HTte KMG UVEW D to 

•avis* 

"A Star FI lor a Khg" Tma 
“BREATHTAKING” Gdn 
Rt5J0pmAi seats 2 fori 
B0IAL2 WEEKS 

PICCADILLY01713091734/0171 
3444444/0171420 0000 (24W) 

ADVBITURBWMOnON 

PICTURES' 

C 2 NDRREI 2 A 

Prev822Sapt Opens 7 Oa 
Mon-Sk 730. Wed 8Stf Mata 230 

PW4CE EDWARD 01714475400 
Hmt Cal 40 0100cc 344 4444 

Gtotoa420 0200 
WMNS1 

BEST CHOREOGRAPHER 

BEST NEW MUSICAL 

LAURENCE OUY 1 ER AWARDS 

mar™ GUERRE 

“A BIG MAGNffTCafT EPIC 
MUSICAL A GREAT EVENING 
OUTS. Times 
NOWIN ITS 2nd YEAR . 

MARTINGUEHRE 

BOUtSJL A SCHONBBTCS . 
KUMCAL MASItHHfcUtT* i 
HHerTft 

MooSsi 7.45 MaSTIu&SBl 3.00 1 
NOWBOOK W GTOFEB19B8 i 

PfWCE OF-WALES m 7 T 8 S 6 B 07 
FW CM4200000CC3444444 Grpa 
420 0200heptwie 0000 avffloa 
nor FROM BROADWAY, AND I 
IEANSMOKBT. ENOUGH 
B4B1QY TO ELECTR IF Y A 
CITY." D-Mai 

GRAianrAWARD WIMBNG 
MU8 W AL 

SM0KEY JOE'S CAEE 

THE SONGS OF LJB65I&STOIER 
Directed by JenyZata 
"AMEBICAH GRAFFITI MSIS 
WEST SIDE STORY" £Sa± 
Mon-Sal 8pm, ThuiSat Mats 3prn 
RBJUCED PRKETHUHS MAT 
NOWBOOraNGTOJANlSOQ 
AW COOLB) THEATRE 


QUffitS 01714945040 0C 344 
4444 Bros 8 Mats wed 2/Sat 4 
The Peter He* Company 
IhgiartCSrawa JemySeagrora 
AndySerMs DavUTanwtt 
Susannah Doyla Mark Benton 

HURLYBURLY 


ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY 

LONDON (0171494 50771 
OUO^S THEATRE THE HERBAL 
BEDTorTI730 

STRATFORD (O17B0 295023)/0541 
541051 (24113) 

RSC570P0VBT tor detaas 
01789414999 

Cheap prevtow Betas avafebte kx 
RSI: HBtRYV 5-10 Sen ■ 

SWAN: CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
_>6 Sept 


Shakwpsan’e GtotMThawre 

19August-21 September 
B00171 ?10 4703 (24^ 0171401 
9919 A Chute Maid in 
CbwpMde HerayV The Wkter's 
Tate TuG8-Satet2pmand 730pm, 
_Suiat4gn 


ST HARTlirS 01718361443 
Ew98.TueZ45.SN 5 A B. 

AGATHA CHRBm 
THE MOUSETRAP 
_46th YEAR 


STRAND THEATRE BexOflA DC 
(no 0171930 8800 
cc (bkg fee) 0171344 4444/420 0000 
GRMS 0171 4133321/01714365688 

•BUDDY* 

The Buddy HoBy Story 
“BRILUANTSm 

•BUDDY* 

‘■WONDERFUL STUFF* StnU 

•BUDDY* 

Mon-Thn B0 Fn 5305830 
Sats500 &830 

ALL SEATS Ifi PRICE m 53DFBV 
Btfi ELECTRIFYING YEAR •. 
NowbootengTaihevaaraocO 
VAUDEVttl£ 01718369967 
BESTPLAY 

1996Launnca OMer Awards 
BMMgby Stela Gonat 

Ttojad NatlonW Theatre 
Production 

SKYLIGHT 

“The play of the decade" 

WHaTitj 
by David Kan 


MavSs 8pm, Wed & Sat Mats 3pm . 

LASTS WEEKS. 
THEATRE AW CONDmCTB 
WYNDHAMS 3661736044 4444 
-• BEST COINED? -. 
EraSlandwd A w n t i 
BEST COMS7Y 
Laurence Otfefei Awards 

“ART ■■■ -. V 
Anew play twYasmtes Baza 
TiwatyChristopharHiniplon. ' 

‘TTy.anfea or Wrote |ufetoiaa- \ 

r/tewYfaricThw 
Eves 8, Mate Wed 35 Set 5 - - 4.v 
RuvingbmseSinfca 
fathfafeiuraW—d 


298,000 readers of this section go K- 
to the theatre at least once every 2/3 . K 
months. ® 

To advertise in The Times theatre Ig 
i j stings please call our sales ream 
°n *' 

0171680 6222 
or fax ;. 

01714819313... 

_Al^najor credit cards accepted 7 ^#; 
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interactive team football 39 


I 


Choose vour team and win £50,000 


■ - Nana. 


10101 
10201 
10301 
10401 
10501 
10601 
10701 
10801 
10901 
11001 
11002 
11101 
11201 
11301 
11401 
11501 
11601 
11701 
£ 11601 
5 11901 
12001 
12101 
12201 
12301 
12401 
15501 
12601 
12701 
12801 
12901 
13001 


Jim Leighton 
David Seaman 
Mark Boenich 
D»W Watson 
Tim Rowers 
Katti Branegan 
Stewart K«t 
"E rf da Goey 
Stave Ogrtzovic 
Carlo Nash 
Kevin Miflw 
Mart Room 
SwbDykstra 
Jan Westwator 
NevVc Southa# 
OBas Roussel 
Chris Raid 
Dragoje Lekovic 
Nigel Martyn 
Kasey Keller 
□avid James 
Peter Schmachd 
Scott Howie 
Shay Given 
Andy Goram 
Kevin P nas ii ia ii 
Alan Main 
Maik Taylor 
lan Walker 
LudekMMosko 
NaHSutUvan 


Aberdeen 
Araanal 
Aston Vila 
Bamsiev 
&adkbum Rovers 
Boll on Wanderers 
CuBiC 
Cm^wb 
C oventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Crystal Palaw 
Derby County 
Dundee United 
Dunterrtfno 

Even on 

Hearts 

Hibernian 

Klmamocfc 
Lands Untied 
Leicester City 
Liverpool 

Manchester Untied 
MortemeH 
Newcastle Untied 
Rangers 

Sheffield Wednesday 
Sr Johnstone. 
Souihartpion 
Tottenham Hotspur 
West Ham United 
Wimbledon 


Prior (£m) Codtt ■ W*” 



Arsenal 
Arsenal 
Arsenal 
Aston VBa 
Asion Vita 
Aston ViHa 
Aston Vika 
BamsKiy 
Barnsley 

Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Rovers 
Bolton Wanderers 
Bolton Wanderers 
Celtic 
Cake 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Chelsea 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Coventry City 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Crystal Palace 
Crystal Palace 
Deitry County 
Derby County 
Even on 
Evenon 
Evertnn 
Hearts 
Kilmarnock 
Leeds United 
Leeds United 
Leicester City 
□screw City 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 

Manchester United 
Mnnchftttef United 
Manchester United 
Nawcastle United 
Newcastle LWted 
Newcastle United 
Newcastle Unted 
Ftengere 
FLngers 

Sheffield Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Totten ha m Hotspur 
West Ham Untied 
West Ham United 
Wimbledon 


Wimbledon 


Wimbledon 


30101 

30201 

30202 

30203 

30301 

30302 

30401 

30402 

30403 
30S0P 
30504 

30601 

30602 

30603 

30701 

30702 

30703 
30601 

30802 

30803 
3O0CM 

30901 

30902 

30903 
31001 
3iooe 
31003 
311G1 
31102 
31201 
31301 

31401 

31402 
31501 
31601 
318CH 

31802 

31803 

31804 

31 ecu 

31902 

31903 

32001 

32002 

32003 

32101 

32102 
30501 
32301 
■y-nTi 

32303 

32304 

32401 

32402 

32403 

32501 

32502 

32503 
32601 

32701 

32702 

32801 

32802 

32803 

32804 

32901 

32902 
32603 
31403 

33001 

33002 


£&> £&£■■■■: j i v 'i' • :T-?r. I >i u '« • '4 j 


Brian CTNoi 

Tony Adams 

Martin Keewn 

Gfflra Grimandi 
Gareth Southgate 
UgflEWngu 
Arjan deZeeuw 

Adrian Mourn 

Matty Appteby 
Cofin Hendry 
Stephana Henchoz 
Geny Taggart 
Gudnl Borgsaon 
Ctvte Falrckxjgh 

Enrico Annonl 
Malty MacKey 
Alan Stubbs 
Frank Leboeuf 

Michael Duhwry 

Steve Ckvke 
Bernard UvnbounM 
LtemDatsh 
Richard Shew 
PauiWfifiams 
Andy Roberts 
Andy Urtghan 
David Tuttle 
Igor Srbnac 
Jacob Lauraen 
Steven Pressley 
Greg Shields 
Stavan BBC 
Dave Watson 
David Wok 
John Hughes 
David Watherall 
Gunnar Haile 
Robert Motenaar 
Lucas Radahe 
MoHEBotl 
Pontes Kaamorlt 
Steve Walsh 
Mark Wright 
Dominic Mattao 
Bfum Kvaime 
David May 
Gary PaAister 
Homing Berg 
Phifippe Albert 
Darren Peacock 
Sieve Howey 
AlessanOo Ptstcne 
Sergio Poninl 
Joachim BforUund 
Lorenzo Amoruso 
Dee Walker 
Jon Newsome 
Peter Atherton 
Stuart McCtu&key 
Richard Dryden 
Claus Undakvam 
Sol Campbell 
John Scales 
Ramon Vega 
Cofin Caktenvood 
Rio Ferdinand 
Richard Hail 
Steve Potts 
David Unsworth 
Chris Parry 
Dean EUadcwel 


Eofci Jess 
Paul Bernard 
Marc Overmars 
Patrick Vieira 
Stephen Hughes 
Ray Parlour 
David FMt 
Marie Draper 
Ian Taylor 
NefiRedteam 
EricTnlder 
Darren Sheridan 
Martin BUJock 
Jason Wfcox 
Bffly McKinlay 
Tim Sherwood 
Garry FStaoft 
Alan Thompson 




'SSfENDERS. 


Abadaon 

Arsrrul 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Aston VUa 

Aston Via 

Barnsley 

Barnsley 

Barnsley 

Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Roveas 
Bolton Wanderer; 
Bolton Wandor ere 
Bolton Wanderers 
Cotta 
Cellic 
Cette 
Chelsea 
Choi sea 
Ctteisoa 
Chelsea 
Coventry Cay 
Coventry Guy 
Coventry Cdy 
Crystal Pataca 
Crystal PJace 
Crystal PaJoco 
Derby Carty 
Darby County 
Dundee United 
Donlermfere 
Evinton 
E won on 
Hearts 
Hbenvan 
Leeds Unired 
Leeds Untied 
Leeds United 
Leeds Untied 
Leicester Oty 
Lecestor City 
Lcicosiw Cey 
UvorpxJ 
Uveipod 
Uvapool 

Manchosier Untied 
Manchester Unted 
Manchester United 
Newcastle Unfed 
Newcastle United 
Newcastle Untied 
Newcastle United 
Rangers 
Rangers 
Rangers 

Sheffield Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 

Shoitetd Wednesday 

St Johnstone 
Southampton 
Southampion 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Tottenham Hotspu 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Toncnhom Hotspur 
West Ham United 
Wesl Ham Untied 
West Ham United 
West Ham United 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 


Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Aston Vila 

Aston vaa 

Bamstoy 

Barnsley 

Barnsley 

Barnsley 

Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Rovers 


Bolton Wanderers 


.7 • i.-.■■■•***■ .^xy • • 

Price (£m) Coil* WWW 


• fttetisl I Codo Want* 




■. wfeLi f CJT5i 

Prk»(£m) 


doao2 

40603 

40604 

40605 

40701 

40702 
40704 
42503 
40601 
4OS02 

40803 

40804 

40901 

40902 

40903 

41002 

41003 

41004 

41005 

41101 

41102 
41 ICG 

41104 

41105 

41106 
41201 

41301 

41302 

41401 

41402 

41403 

41404 
41501 
41601 
416Q2 
41701 
41001 
41801 
41 BCG 
41803 

41901 

41902 

41903 

41904 

42001 

42002 

42003 

42004 
42006 

42101 

42102 

42103 

42104 

42105 
42201 

42301 

42302 

42303 

42005 

42401 

42402 

42403 

42404 

42501 

42502 
42504 
42601 

42701 

42702 

42703 

42801 

42802 

42803 

42804 

42805 

42901 

42902 

42903 

42904 

43001 

43002 

43003 

43004 


Scoa Sottara 
Pa Frandsan 
Mtenael Johanawi 
Jams Pollock 
Andreas Thom 
pna 0’Oomefl 

Craig Batey 
Rogi Blinker 
Dennis Wise 
Robano dl Matteo 
Eddie Newton 
Gustavo Poyet 
Gary McASstor 
Trend EgH Sraivedt 
John Salaka 
Simon Rodger 
Damn Richer 
Pad Wortiuret 
Attffio Lombardo 
AQosa Asanovic 
Stotnno EranJo 
Darryl Powell 
Christian OoUy 
Robin van der Loan 
Jonathon Hunt 
Robbie Winters 
Andy Smith 
Derek Fleming 
Gary Speed 
Joo PariJrtson 
Gareth FarrtOy 
Danny WiBamson 
Neil McCann 
Chris Jackson 
Barry Lovely 
Jim McIntyre 
David Hopkei 
LeeBowyei 
All Inge Haaiand 
Lee Sharpe 
Gony Parker 
Ned Lennon 
Muzzy tori 
Scon Taylor 
Steve McManamm 
Oyvtnd Laonhardsan 

Michael Thomas 
Jamie Rodknapp 
Patience 
David Beckham 
Ryan Giggs 
Roy Keane 
Nicky Bun 
Andy Cole 
Bitty Davies 
Robert Lac 
Keith Gtospte 
David Batty 
John Barnes 
Brian Laudrup 
Paul Gascoigne 
Jonas Them 
Jorg Abertz 
Benito Carbone 
Mark PembrWge 
Graham Hyde 
AtUla Sekerflogtu 
jknMagBton 
Robbie Stator 
Nel Modcfleon 
Andy Sinton 
Daren Anderton 
Root Fox 
David Howefls 
David Ginota 
Eyal Berkovac 
Sieve Lomas 
John Moncur 
Michael Hughes 
Robbie Earle 
Nell Ardtey 
Vbviy Jones 
Ceri Hughes 


BOyttodds 
Ian Wright 
Dvmts Bergkamp 
Dwight Yorke 
Stan Coffymoro 
Sarvo MBosevfc 
Georgi Hristov 
johnHendrie 


Boten Wandacrs 
Bolicn Wanderers 
Botam Wanderers 
Booon Wanderas 

CefflC 

Cett: 

Cette 

Celtic 

Chcfcea 

Chcd&ce 

Otefeea 
Chdsoa 
CovertsyCay 
Coventry Cny 
Cowr*y Cit/ 

Ciyvtai Palace 
Crystal P^aoe 
Crystal P^ace 
Crystal Paiace 
Dopy County 
Derby County 

Derby County 

Derby Caurty 
Derby County 
Derby Courty 
Dundee Umed 
Durrlonrline 

Duntamifcna 

E varan 

Evcrton 

Evenon 
cverton 
Means 
Hberre-ai 
Hibernun 
tetmairiock 
Lceti: United 
Leeds. United 
Leeds Urucd 
Leeds United 
Levsester Cay 
Leiccslar City 
lecester Cay 
Leicester Cay 

Liverpool 

Uvcipoot 

Lwerp-Ml 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Manchester UmU-d 
Manchester Lirued 
Manchester Urtted 
Manchester United 
Manchester Umied 
Moffiafwefi 
Newcastle Untied 
Newcastle United 
Newcastle United 
Newcastle UnOed 
Rangers 
Rangore 
Rangers 
Rangers 

Sheffield Wednesday 

Sheffield Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 
Si Johnstone 

Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Tottenham Hotspur 

Tottenham Hotspur 

Tottenham Hotspu 
West Ham United 
West Ham LWted 
Wesl Ham United 
Wesl Ham Unted 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 
Wm**don 
Wimbledon 


Aberdeen 
Arsenal 
Arsenal 
Aston Vila 
Aston Vila 
Aston Vila 
Barnsley 
Ban stay 


25 52103 
2 5 52201 


CM MarceUe 
KnimGafecher 
Martai Dahfin 
Cbm Sutton 
John McGintay 
Nathan Bbkfi 
PBier Beardstay 
Jorge Cadete 
Tommy Johnson 
Darren Jackson 
Gtonftonco Zola 
Mark Hughes 
Dot Duban 
Darren Hudwrby 
Noel Whelan 
NM SWppertay 
Dougte Freedman 
Bruce Dyer 
Dean Srurridge 
Ashley Ward 
Francesco Baiano 

Andy McLaren 
KjeflOMsson 
Geny Britton 
Duncan Ferguson 
Nicky Bantnby 
Graham Stuart 
John Robertson 
Paul Wright 
ABy Mttchel 
j F Hassebamk 
Rod WaBace 
Steve Ctoidge 
Emite Huskey 
lan Marshall 
Graham Fenton 
Robbie Fowler 
Patrik Berger 
Karthemz Rledle 
OGSobkiaar 
Teddy Shertngham 
Pali Schotes 



Faustew AspriUa 
Marco Negri 
Sebastian Rozcntai 
Gordon Dune 
Paolo di Canto 
Andy Booth 
David Hirst 
Richie Humphreys 
George O'Boyle 
Roddy Grant 
Matt Le Tissk* 

EqB Osten&tad 
Mtchael Evans 
Las Ferdinand 
Steffen Iverson 
Ms Armstrong 
John Hnrteon 
PaiilGtson 
laai Dovrie 
Marcus Gayle 
Elan Ekoku 
Dean Hoidsvtortti 
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Roy Altken 
Arsine Wenger 
Brian Lit)a 
Danny When 
Roy Hodgson 
Colin Todd 
WlmJansen 
Ruud Gullit 
Gordon Strachan 
Steve Coppefi 
Jm Smith 
Tommy McLean 
Bert Paron 
Howard Kendafl 
Jbn Jefferies 
Jim Dully 
Bobby wmamaan 
George Graham 
Martin O'Neifl 
Roy Evans 
Atex Ferguson 
AkwMcfesh 
Kanny Dafateh 
Wttltar Smith 
David Pleat 
Paul Stu nock 
Dave Jones 
Geny Francis 
Harry Rodknapp 
JoeKinnaar 


Bamalev 
Blackburn Rovers 
Blackburn Rovers. 
Blackburn Rorers 
BaBon Wanderers 
Ballon Wanderers 
Bolton Wanderers 

Cette 
Cette 
Cette 
Chelsea 
Chetsea 
Covertly City 
Coventry City 
Coventry Crty 
Orysial Palace 
Crystal Paleco 
Crystal Pateco 
D«tjy County 
Derby Courtly 
Derby County 
Dundee United 
Duncte? United 
Duntermhrw 
Evenon 
Evenon 
Eveffon 
Hearts 
Kitmamock 
Kilmarnock 
Leeds United 
Leeds Urvtod 
Leicestei Oty 
Leicester Cny 
Leicester Oty 
Leicester Cay 
Liverpool 

Uveipoor 

Liverpool 

Manchester Untted 
Manchester United 
Mon chaster United 
MotherweS 

Mothawen 

NowcasUa Unucd 
Newcastle Unded 
Hangers 
Rnrgers 
Rangers 

Snetieki Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 

Sheffield WeciKsdov 

St Johnstone 
Sr Johnstone 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Tottenham Hotspur 
Tottenham Hotspur 
West Ham United 
West Ham Uraied 
West Ham Untied 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 




Aberdeen 
Arsenal 
Aston Villa 
Barnsley 

Blackburn Rcwars 
Bolton Wanderers 
Cette 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Cty&ial Palace 
Derby County 
Dundee United 
Dirt ermine 
Everion 
hearts 
Hibernian 
Kilmarnock 
Leeds Unted 
Leicester Ciy 
Liverpool 

Manchester United 
Motherwell 
Newcastle United 


Sheffield Wednesday 
St Johnstone 
Southampton 
Tottenham Hotspur 
West Ham Untted 
Wimbledon 
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! TEAMNAMElUX l IH' 11 1 

Goalkeeper 1 I 1 I J—l --—--- 

Full back 1 I 1 I IH1--- 

Full back j 1 I I 1^1-- 

Central defender | 1 I 1 1 - 1 - 

Central defender [Mill - 

Midfielder I I I 1 O- 

Midfielder I 1 I I [3 --- - —-- 

l\ Midfielder 1 1 1 I D --“ 

V Midfielder | I 1 1 D- 

|< Striker I I 1 I III - 

: j' Striker fill j— II---“ 

Manager nrrm _ 

;i; THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY AU ENTRANTS 

a • First Name-- 
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How often do you read The Times? —. r—| . 
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Less than once a month □ 1-2 times a month □ «times a month |_J 
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Richard Evans on a study unstinting in its praise of crowd behaviour 

Natives friendly in racecourse jungle 


W hen Kate Fox, an 
anthropologist and 
director of die Social 
Issues Research Centre at 
Oxford, went racing for the 
first time in 1995 she could nor 
believe how racegoers be¬ 
haved — and turned the beliefs 
of social scientists on their 
head. 

“Racegoers were not con¬ 
forming to the laws of crowd 
behaviour. They were making 
eye contact and smiling at 
each other and striking up 
conversations with strangers, 
which normally just does not 
happen. Normally in a crowd 
people avoid making eye con¬ 
tact, whereas racegoers were 
behaving like a small, friendly 
tribe," she said. 


: : v 1 ' 


RICHARD EVANS 


Nap: SPARKY 
(3.45 Hamilton Park) 
Next best: Generosity 
(3.15 Hamilton Park) 


Fasdnared by whar she had 
witnessed. Fox, 35, left Ascot 
determined to investigate fur¬ 
ther. After a year's research, 
which involved visiting 22 race 
meetings and conducting 
countless interviews, she has 
produced a revealing Des¬ 
mond Morris-siyle report: The 
Racing Tribe - The Social 
Behaviour of Horsewatchers, 
which is published today. 

The sfudy. funded by the 
Tote and the BHB, found the 
world of horseracing to be a 
village-like, tribal society. 
Contrary to public assump¬ 
tions. the research showed 
racecourses are not dominated 
by “toffs", and the sport has 
more right than football to be 
called the national sport as it 
appeals to ail social classes, all 
ages and a much higher 



Kate Fox researches the attitudes of racegoers for her report The Racing Tribe. Photograph: Jon Franklin 


percentage of women. “You 
are more likely to find a 
representative sample of the 
British popultion at a race 
meeting than any other spec¬ 
tator sport." the report says. 

Looking at the behaviour of 
racegoers. Fox found that rac¬ 
ing crowds do not behave like 
people in other settings. “The 
racing tribe proved to be the 
kind of friendly, obliging na¬ 
tives that most anthropologists 
encounter only in their 
dreams. As soon as they pass 
through the gates, the behav¬ 


iour of racegoers is influenced 
by a set of unwritten but tacitly 
understood laws and customs 
which promote significant 
changes in their comportment 
and interactions.” 

For example, at the races 
hordes of young men congre¬ 
gate, are known to have a 
drink and gamble in an excit¬ 
ing atmosphere with plenty of 
opportunities for aggression. 
Yet there is no violence or 
vandalism. ' 

Raring was also found to be 
a bastion of chivalry. Female 


racegoers indulge in highly 
exhibitionist dressing, yet are 
invariably treated as “ladies", 
with courtesy and respect. The 
"ultimate demonstration" of 
the good humour and good¬ 
will of the racing tribe came 
during the bomb alert which 
led to the postponement of this 
year's Grand National. 

“Despite great confusion 
and contradictory instructions 
from security personnel and 
police loudspeakers, 60,000 
people were safely evacuated 
from the racecourse without 


any pushing, shoving or even 
cross words." the report adds. 

The reasons for racegoers' 
sociability and good behav¬ 
iour are varied. Unlike any 
other spectator sport, the "ac¬ 
tion" takes place in a few 
minutes, interspersed with 
half-hour intervals which al¬ 
low more opportunities for 
“social interaction". Racing 
also offers an escape from the 
restrictions of ordinary* life. 
Another key factor is the 
“bonding" effect of risk-taking. 
Everyone at the races is in¬ 


volved in some degree of risk 
taking, from the jockeys who 
risk life and limb to the social 
racegoer with a £2 bet. 

Although racing crowds can 
be divided into' distinctive 
types and groups, they cut 
across normal socio-economic 
boundaries. Fox identified two 
main categories of racegoers: 
The Enthusiasts — including 
what she terms fans, addicts, 
horsey? and anoraks — and 
Socials — including suits, 
girls' and lads' day*outers, 
pair-bonders, family day 
outers and be-seens. 

The report also defines other 
key members of racing's tribe. 
The social position of jockeys' 
is likened to that of tribal 
warriors: trainers apparently 
have the prestige and mystery 
of witch-doctors: stewards and 
officials are like tribal elders; 
bookmakers perform a scape¬ 
goat function, while racing 
journalists are the scribes and 
oracles of the raring tribe. 

Fox also touches on the 
unwritten rules which govern 
racegoers' etiquette — includ¬ 
ing betting, where E 2 "is a 
ladies' bet and anything below 
a fiver casts doubt on the mas¬ 
culinity of the male punter". 

Fox admits her repon may 
be regarded by some as paint¬ 
ing too rosy a picture of 
racegoers. "In defence, I can 
only say thar while the puri¬ 
tanical or envious may find 
much to condemn the world of 
raring, observers of human 
behaviour cannot fail to be 
intrigued by this culture — 
and that, being human, most 
observers will be affected by 
the sunny social micro-climate 
of the racecourse." 

□ The Racing Tribe — The 
Social Behaviour of Horse- 
watchers by Kate Fax (The 
Social Issues Research Centre. 
2S St Clements St.. Oxford 
0X4 IAB) 




THUNDERER 

3.45 Gymcrak Premiere 
4.15 Ramsey Hope 

4.45 MARCH CRUSADER (nap) 

Timekeeper’s top rating: 4.«5 MARCH CRUSADER. 

n,,. Newmarket Correspondent 3.1S Shaanxi Romance. 
wEStaJEEw CRUSADER (nap). 


/...: 


2.15 Double Alleged 
2.45 Sushi Bar 

3.15 Generosity 


,03 ■']?) 0-0432 GOOT™«74(m.^^ * 

come and dtatanca vmikt. flf—beaten 
favourite m tats race). Going on nhidt ham tes 
eon (F — firm, goad to (nn. lad. G—good. 
S — soft, good baft heavy) ftmn m todaft. 
Trains. Agattdnigta. Rate anyalinana 
Timeteeps's spaed rating 


feoswd wmba Draw m ta**s& 

lorn IF-leu P -Ft** «> 

ndor B — BrauqtB dowi 5—dflpedup. fl 

i elused D — flajualiietf) Harz'i nwa. ttys 

an last uuimj. J * H*m F I KJB - 

Wrters V — riser. H —hood E —Eiedud4 

C —corns «nnm 0 - distance wma. UJ — 


GOING' GOOD TO FIRM (GOOD IN PLACES) SIS 

T01I JACKPOT MEETING _ DRAW. 5F-6F, HIGH NUMBERS BEST '(fi 

2.15 HYNDF0RD MAIDEN STAKES (£3.566:1m 3f 16yd) (4 wmflfs) 

101 in 4 DOUBLE STAR 11 fJ Hjmstfi) J L tatt M-7.- ■■■■■ — . Kf*” » 

103 (4, 6-223 DOUBLE AIUSH) 94 (BF)(lta N Hugi^R) M fehnsto" 3-8-l3.._ ® 

103 AEOLHAUTerrain Shetfawll3-8-8 ■■ ■ - “ 

104 00040® CHANSON D 1 AMOUR 19 (fl Sewrl) l*o L PerraH 3^-8 . JHBWypj - 
BETTING: 1-5 Daubte Alleged. S-l Double SB. 14-1 Ctaaan iffemw. 20-1 AeoUn. 

,996: DIVINE 3-6-8 S WWMaUi 11-2 Iwi A 5nn«1 6 no 

Double Star 131 4th lo Grand Splendour n 1J4m Yarmwth madai 
stakes (oaod lo firm). Double Alleged 1W 3id to Party Romance 
In ijimAyi maden slakes (good) Chanson DAmor ISShto 


FQRMfQGlfi 


Muron Wallace in im harcficap here (good) 

DOUBLE ALLEGED laces a simple task 

2.45 STONEHELD SELLING HANDICAP 

(£2.444: im 4117yd) (IB runners) 

»1 17) 4001053 H01NIAE 2fl (F) U Ctapran) D Craurran 6-10-0. 

J0Z Iff, 460CWO -CHARLIE BKTTWE 14 (0/) IT ttwwn) I Cambell 7-S-7 

203 (9,4301051 SUSHI BAR 9 (DJ.8) IF Saffflt Mrs M Reveler 6-9-6 - . 

204 (13) 5/5S0-6 MR BEAN 154J (0) (Mn E Burte) K Bur® 7-9-4. 

205 il) 5-40636 MACAflt 16 (I GiNtas) 8 Bau^i 3-9-2 . -- - • - 

206 1181 040100 PEEP 0 DAY 34 (D.&5) (J HalikopJl J E)*e 6-9-2 

207 (15, IXWO THE QRRAMAN 23 (0) (Vtil L JamNn) J J 07tata 3-9-2 

208 (,4, OOHM 8UKING 7 (DJD.G) (Wgeway Rmticfsl 3 Melioi 7-9-1 - 

209 m, 004432 CRAIGARY 7J(J Crttgan| Mrs A SWrtwrti 5-3-1 - 

210 (12) 3105060 DMM0N0 CROWN 9 (D.F.G) |J Piclojp) M Wn 64-13 - 

211 116) 50-4400 HAVANA HEIGHTS 9 (F| lA Cross! J Eyre 4-3-12 . 

2,2 (17) 5430600 COtS NA FARRAFGE 14 (DJ) (1 FVteh, Miss L Penan 4-8-9 . 

213 (1) 4Q/6 SBOOAW SAMBA 88 lJWilfc.1 Ur, MRswtev 6-5-5 .. . .. 

214 (6, 500000 PftWCELY AFFAJR 17 (B.F) IMS J OwMS, J Bradley 4-8-3 

215 ,Sp 4B334® PHLGEU1#(V.C5)lCBartW-Lom»)CFaM«rsi4-Wl . . 

216 (21 0045600 SILENT SYSTEM 9 (BJ ID Chapman) D Chapmen 4-7-12 ... 

217 flOi OOOOWJQ BOUT 58 (V) (Jetty Boys Partwntap) R UcksIB 3-7-10 
216 Ml 0665000 SWEET KITE 19 (H McLean) MssLPenad 3-7-10. .. - 
Long hxKfcap: Seed ffcte 7-3 

BET1MG: 7-2 Sutia Be. 5-1 Ertafl. 5-1 Cratpry. 7-1 Mwlait. 10-1 PhSgam. 12-1 
Day. SUddw Santa. 14-1 oteis. 

1996: NO CORRESPONDMG RACE 


.... ACtAom 

56 

... A Mactay 

45 

..... KD&fey ^ 

_M Farts 

— 

_J Weaver 

41 

_TWBams 

56 

C Lowthgr (5) 

— 

MWhgtam 

— 

G IMIirid 

50 

. . . K. Fatal 

57 

_ S Buckley (7) 

48 

TEDurcan (3) 

GO 

. DWngM 

49 

.. fl Hunch P) 

— 

._ NKenreOy 

58 

_ JOOT 

56 


tana Winds (5) 
JtfbUey(7) 


Chain BflOnc. Peep 0 


V.**' 


FORMKfGUa; 


Mowtale 9 3nJ to Campaspe in IKm flipon handicap (good to 
linn) Ctiaite BigOme 1MI 3rd to Globe Rum to couse and 

_ distance handicap (good lo (Inn) wtb Cots Na fa r ra g o (10b 

teller oh) 141 7(h. Sushi Bar bear Partite Sophie Wl in IKm Beverley sailing harefleap (good to 
Firm) hiB) Havana Henlds (fib better off) 9ttl 7tfi and Diamond Crown (1010 bettwiffl) 111 Sth. 
Macari 7S€I 5th lo Rare Talent m lMm Rann selling handicap (good to firm). Erfdng 1*1 3rd to 
Tsry in llfm Chepstow ctatonwvi flies (good to sol!) Craigaiy 212nd lo H faindpe to couse and 
distance maiden handicap (good). Ptrigem 111 54ti u Petite Risk to Until Beverley darning dates 
(good) 

SUSHI BAR remite on a twintog mart and is preferred to Craigary 
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Another Fantasy strikes 


Kilimanjaro 16-1 for Derby 


ANOTHER FANTASY gave 
Richard Harmon his second 
success in the Tanersalls 
Breeders'Slakes when beating 
Law Library at the Curragh 
on Saturday. Hannon also 
saddled the third. Daunting 
Lady. 

Law Library led the stands' 
side group from halfway, but 
Dane O'Neill, riding his First 
winner in Ireland, held the 
upper hand as Another Fanta¬ 
sy drew dear on the far rail. 

O'Neill said: "1 got a lead 
from Jacmar, then I looked 
over when I drove Another 
Fantasy to the front of our 
group two out and saw that I 
was at least upsides Law 
Library. I was in front just 
over a furlong out and it was 
late in the day before the 
runner-up began to hit back." 

Daunting Lady, with Mich¬ 
ael Kinane aboard, was sup¬ 
posedly the better of the 
Hannon pair, but she sweated 


CURRAGH DETAILS -| 

Going: good to soil 

335 TATTERSALLS BREEDERS STAKES 
(2-Y-O- E73.50O: Ef) 

1. ANOTHER FANTASY (Dane O’Nefl. 
16-1). 2. Law library (KJ Maiming. 7-1). a 
Daunting Lady )M J Kinane. 13-2) ALSO 
RAN- 5 SaSa Sola I5ih). 7 Cornells (6th). 
12 Bore Strand. Guscotl. Jacmar (4th). 
Miquelon. Petagius. 14 Slippery Slope. 
Siately Princess, 16 Fayrana. 20 Chal¬ 
lenger Two. Deiigtnls, Definous Tantrum. 
Gold Raciance. Honey Storm. Marita. 33 
Black Rock Civ. Utley Ballad. Moonstone. 
Orski. 40 Goidbridge. Goldman. SO Kale 
Lane. Whacker-Do. 100 Black FVJqean. 28 
ran NR- Camabrae. Hemtoage Bay 2 SI, 
2H tel hd. hi. II R Hannon A East 
Euerlaoh. Tote: £4690. £1130. £240. 
£3 10DF. £16660 CSF C125.47 


at the stalls and could never 
throw down a serious chall¬ 
enge. "Michael told me 
Daunting Lady got a little 
worried at the start, though he 
felt she has run her race well 
enough." Sylvester Kirk, 
Hannon's assistant said. 

Impressionist lived up to his 
home reputation with a vic¬ 


tory in the group three Futuri¬ 
ty Stakes. The winner of a 
Cork maiden, the son of Royal 
Academy looked a fine pros¬ 
pect for Aid an O'Brien'S pow¬ 
erful juvenile team as he made 
almost all the running. 

“Christy Roche has always 
thought Impressionist a very 
good horse," O'Brien said. 
"He would be better getting a 
lead, but when they weren’t 
going fast enough Christy was 
right to let him stride on. 

“We won’t over-face him 
this year. A mile will be no 
problem as he has plenty of 
speed, so we might come back 
here for the Beresford Stakes,” 
the trainer added. 

The Mark Johnston-trained 
Fruits Of Love started 7-4 
favourite but struggled to go 
the early pace. It was only well 
inside the final furlong that 
Jason Weaver got the favour¬ 
ite running to take second, a 
length behind the winner. 


KILIMANJARO is 16-1 for 
next year’s Derby with the 
Tote on the strength of a 
thrilling win in the Vintage 
Inns District 4S Top Ten 
Conditions Slakes at Sand- 
own on Saturday. 

Pat Eddery set out to make 
all on the Michael S to Lite- 
trained colt and had the other 
three runners stretching soon 
after the start Kilimanjaro, 
who cost 500.000 guineas as a 
yearling, increased his advan¬ 
tage all the way up the 
straight and won by eight 
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M Johnston 

99 

93 

63 

2 

*316 

R Hannon 

76 

80 

67 

1 

-346 84 

J Berry 

71 

69 

59 

3 

-148.95 

J Dunlap 

69 

49 

39 

B 

-80-20 

MStoute 

64 

53 

50 

1 

-3505 

J&nden 

62 

30 

42 

2 

-32 40 

H Cadi 

58 

41 

33 

1 

-19.77 

B Hills 

58 

44 

54 

1 

-4809 


lengths from Abuhail, with 
ColIevflJe 3b lengths further 
away third. Fakhr. the 11-8 
favourite, finished last of the 
quartet nine lengths behind 
the third. 

Stoute said: "He didn't 
know what it was ail about on 
his debut at Newbury, but 
went through this ground 
well today — as a son of 
Shirley Heights should do. 
He will now go for a group 
race this year it could be the 
Royal Lodge or the Racing 
Post Trophy.” 
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L Dettori 

129 

86 

73 

T 

-4169 

K Fallon 

12S 

103 

78 

a 

+ 118.18 

Pat Eddeiy 

112 

84 

55 

0 

-12559 

K Bariev 

98 

77 

77 

12 

-28.38 

J Raid 

84 

75 

68 

2 

-7900 

J Weaver 

67 

56 

50 

7 

-45.07 

MHKIs 

64 

47 

49 

2 

■^2.52 

J Fortune 

63 

57 

68 

0 

-98 02 


Kilimanjaro’s success initi¬ 
ated a 213-1 treble for Eddery, 
completed by One So Won¬ 
derful and Sceptre Lady. One 
So Wonderful was every bit as 
impressive as Kilimanjaro, 
sprinting dear to land the 
Ford 21 Years Celebration 
Atalanta . Stakes by eight 
lengths from Dragon ad a. 

Luca Cumani, die winning 
trainer, said: “After her only 
run and win at Kempton. last 
September, she did not winter 
well. She looked thin and did 
not lose her winter coat until 
May. She went back to her 
owner, Egon Weinfefd, in 
June, then came back to us the 
following month. I told her 
owner she was straight 
enough for this race if she was 
good enough. 

"She will probably go for 
the Sun Chariot Stakes. She 
has a lot of speed on her 
female side, but 1 'a miles is as 
far as she wants to go.” 


JOCKEYS 




TRAINERS 



WOMEN WHO 
FOLLOW FOOTBALL 


A fascinating insight into the many 
and varied ways women are involved 
in the beautiful game. 
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Available f«m all good book shops or, for Access and Visa card holders cal! 
HarperCoilins 24 hour Mail order on 01S1 307 4052 fluoting ref 7IN 



Sandown Park 

Going: son 

2.00 (71 16yd) 1. Mareke Machine il 
Deiton, 11-2): 2. Persian Venture 112-1). 3. 
CrechTheFWntww 116-H. Gioenbfw^ 4-1 
lav 10 ran Hd. nk. N TtrtfJre Tore: £S 
£170. £390. £510 DF E34 90 Trio 
£87 SO CSF E54 81 Tncast £543 47 
24JS (im i4vd) l. KDima^aro [Pal Edcter/. 
2-11: 2. Abuhail (9-2): 3. CoHwille |8-1). 
Fakhr ITS lav 4 ran. ffi. 3V( M Sfoute 
Tote E2.E0 DF £4 00 CSF £8 07 
3.05 (im I4ydi 1, One So Wonderful (Pal 
Eddery. 11-2 ,Hav): 2. Dragonada 111-2 |l- 
lav). 3". Apache Star (10-1) Ounces VMIh 
Dreams 11-2 ii-tav. 14 ran S. r*i L 
Cumani Tile £6.50: £220 £2.20 £2 30 
DF £27 90 Tno £91 20 CSF. £3993 
3.40 (51 tayd! V Ftudi's Pet (C Lowther. 
B-1) 2. Pa&v Gumes (5-1): 3. Repertory 
125-1) Moon Sirike 3-1 lav. 9 ran NR 
CaertiBy Dance* IM. 21. R Hannon Tote 
E9 4Q. £190. £140. £7 40 DF. £1520 
Tno E1W60 CSF- £43 85 Tncast 
£88319 

4.10 (im SO 1. Shooting Light (S Drwwic. 
14-1): 2. Galapno i14-i) 3. Arcllc Fancy 
114-1) Mengaat) 4-1 lav 14 ran NR 
Durham, HetgW Ol Haighls, Magic 
Comb Bra on, Prince Kiraky I'.il. V.JI. P 
Murphj- Tree- £23 70. £5 10. E5 70. £2 80 
DF. £251 50. Trio- £1.076 40 CSF- 
£167 U fncasr £2.536 33 

4.45 (im 21 7ydl 1. Cugma (S Droume 
13-2); 2. Griel IJ1-H. 3 Patnol Games 
ia-1) 4 Typhoon Eigrt (16-1) Som 01 
Freedom 3-1 lav 1 7 ran NR Lite Of Rley. 
Roulontane. Shalareeno Hd. 3M. G 
Balding Tele £7 50. £1 90 £2 90. £2 10. 
£4 90 DF E34 30 Tno £83 60 CSF 
£69 47 Tncasl-£550 19 

5.20 (im 14yd) i. Sceptre Lady (Pal 
Eddeiy. 10-1). 2. Star Gamtal (l4-1). 3. 
Nhaaraf B Dar <2-1 lav; 11 ran NK hd B 
Hifts Tree £9 60: ED 30. £2 B0. £1 20. DF 
£S020 Tnc £32 00 CSF £12958 
Jackpot not won (pool ol £50,726.72 
carried ton*aid So Hamffton Pah today). 
Placepot £2,188.30. Quadpot £337.00. 

Chester 

2.101. Jimmy Too O-P) 2 Surveyor [15-8 
1jv|. 3 The Giowsfler (16-1) B ran. NR. 
Wreim Pilot. 

2.45 1. Weatcoun Magic (7-2 n-tau). 2. 
Sjjwb Crane (7-1). 3. Swan Al Whatey 
I12-7i Tuethti Da*n 7-3 it-f® 12 ran NR 
Cross The Border 

3.15 1. Querns Consul (ID-1); 2. Gull 
Snaaai ii2-n: 3. XV Sdotkio (iD-i) a. 
Hurncrc Of Brora ifrl lavi is ran 
3JS0 1. Further FfigW (9-21. 2. Kuftfl |1!-4 
fain. 3. Grey 5to! (15-2 i. 11 ran. 

4.20 l.Ntghtlaifc (10-11 tev).2. Classic Fai 
18-11; 3, Darwng Fdaswr 111-41 5 ran 

1. Take A Turn i«H1. 2. Anrta Al 
□arwn (S-1|: 3, Turl Moor (33-1). Ra Ra 
RasBicm 7-2 fav 9 ran. NR Brack Jef, 
BocCandisircon 



C£5Vr£NT4RT 

1 RESULTS 


rrfi 


to 


Wr 1 


no 

220 


[FULL RE5ULT5 SERVICE 168 




Ripon 

230 1, Ring Dancer (9-1): 2. Cease Fire 
(10-11 fart: 3, ThsUe Park (11-4) 20 ran 
NR- Up The Wall 

3.00 1. Qanga (10-11. 2. McGJiycuddy 
Reeks (9-2): 3. Classic Fiver (9-1). Doveta 
4-1 p-tav 11 ran 

3.35 I.HastaLaVista(7-11,2.Top(9-21:3. 
Gold Desrre (7-n Ledgendry Lne 7-2 fav 8 
ran 

4115 1. Baby Grand (14-1i: 2. AUaniic 


Wvng (11-10 lav): 3. BannHiqham Blade 
(11-4j 8 ran 

4AO 1. Bna Gardens [4-6 lev); 2. Tame 
Valtey P-1): a Primeval (7-1) lOran 
5.101. Bowtors Boy (10-1): 2. Malta 116-11. 
3. Purple Fling 114-1); 4 Opening flar»ge 
(15-2) Camlonreur 9-2 lav 24 ran 

Perth 

2-20 1. Coral Island (13-2). 2. Eponna 
(8-1), 3. Baby Jane |5-1) Dawn Surnmn 2-1 
lav. 9 ran 


2.55 1. Two For One fli-4)- 2. Trap Dancer 
(1-3 lavi: 3. Rower Ol DonWana (12-1). 3 
ran Nfl: Tony's Ftten'js 

3.30 1. Seam Service (11-2): 2, Six Clerks 
(7-2): 3. Hemal <2-i) heep Banting 7-4 lav 
4 ran 

4.00 1. Know-No-No (11-4 fav), 2. Toeray- 
n'altch 13-1). 3. Cardonden (9-1) 7 ran 

4.30 i. Charily Crusader (1-5 lavj. 2. Jack 
Dory (7-21 Only wra linrsfiwJ 4 ran 

5.05 I. Vintage Taittinger (4-S fov); 2. 
Frwiiier Fhgtt |4-l). 3, o»J Wind (3-1) 4 
ran 


HEXHAM 

THUNDERER 

2.00 Moonlight Venture. 2.30 Fenwick's Brother. 
3.00 Le Grand Gousier. 3.30 Regal Romper. 4.00 
Highland Way. 4.30 Westfield Mist 


GOING. GOOD TO FIRM (GOOD IN PLACES) _SS 


2.00 KE0GHANS ALE NOVICES HANDICAP HURDLE 

(£2.343:2m 41 flOyd) (tl ninners) 

I 331 LEAP H THE DARK 7 (D.S) Mqs L SUdafl B-12-3 (7m 

A Ttwiun B6 

C 525- HOPJfU LORO 33 P Chcdjmotf 5-17-0 _ . A S Srniti 75 

3 0P2- HOB E5PHT 114 F aonev 4-11-10 ... B Storey 71 

4 P-24 CHEF GAL£ 20(B) J O'Shea 5-11-5 . .. APMeCoy B9 

5 0322 TULUnv LAOY 9 (BF) 0 Bremn B-11-0 . . .. M Braman 04 

G *V3 S1A F0SS0 7 tes S Smdfi 5-10-13 .fl Goes) 70 

7 (4A PEACHY BEACH 41 N Uasor 7-10-11 . _ . K Johann 80 

8 044- IIVHSSU 100 H Codt*n MD-9 _ . . . . L O'Hjra 51 

9 P20- 9Q PATH 1G1 N BrcroS S-10-B . R SiWfe 74 

10 P5-0 MOffirUGHT VENTURE 79 M Wane 5-10-1 P Cartwry GO 

11 5/P- OWES THE HL154 R Wood 7-10-1 . . Wlhran- 

11-4 Toliw Lachr 9-2 HspeM LanL 5-Uaap h He Oat 6-1 Cbd Gde. 8-1 No. 
Emm SrA Fb*m. U-l SW Pan. 14-1 ottm. 


2.30 LCL PiLS LAGER SOLING HANDICAP CHASE 

(£2.669 2m 110yd) (6} 

1 14-4 SPEAKER'S HOUSE 88 (CQF) Mbs l Rvwri! 8-12-0 

ATtuctcn 79 

2 0F31 FEMMC1TS BROTHER 12(F) WsSSnidi 7-11-fi R Quad 86 

3 60-4 fi£vE Df VAL&E 7 (0J.CLS) R Johnson iO-10-iO K Johnson 7a 

4 IM/ SOUND PROFIT 542 W'(mg 9-10-0.BStorey- 

5 60-4 SALEM BEACH 9UTMtutet 5-104) _ . PCateny 79 

6 0504 EARL GRAY 8 (B J.G) A J Lnctmod ID-iO-O IfesADertiH 7D 
10-11 Fowirti EroOiB. 9-4 Speaker s Hon. 11-2 Rne Da Yahse. 12-1 Sun 

M-i ttfl 25-1 Eflumf ProN. 


3.00 BUCHANAN ORIGINAL JUVENILE NOVICES 
HURDLE (3-Y-0- £2,280:2m) (8) 

1 14 LE GRAND G0USeH4F(F)B lOTUsnS 11-3 . J Qdnme 95 

2 BERMfS STAR 2SF N BymA 10-10.. R Sank — 

3 BROADGATEELVER73FDLaNMO-lD .. - JBnW - 

4 0 DIS5WGTTBIT&CS2VYUcketjcn 10-10 ... ADoOMi - 

5 INWIESATTS SON 300F 6 Eftsan 10-10 C McCormack (7) - 

G EMLY«JAYNE 4f Mrs tl Rsdey 10-S.. PWren - 

7 LAPER00MA5FMbsMUlUgon 10-6_ ASSmft- 

8 6 MSS ALJCE 30 C Smfli 10-5 ..U Rjnoer 59 

54 Le Grt« Ceusw 64 Emv-jjyrt'. 12-1 nuEgsXs 5m. 14-1 Bernk's SUr, 
16-1 BradsteB Flys 2T-i D&zigHr Teres. Miss Atice. 25-1 U Parham. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRADWS: J 0 Shsa, ID tenws hem 20 rums. 50.0V C M 
Mane l4(rom68.20 65i.BEJ6san.6lrotn33. IB2V W MdCemm. 
3 torn IS iEiV.MWE^kriiy 4 Irani26.15ft. life L RiraeH. 4 
(ram 27.14.9V 

JOCKEYS: a McCoy. 4 winters ten B wte SQ.0%: P Cattaiy, 9 
ten 30. W-fySi: M Ftagsald. 6 ten JO. 3L(R>; A Otftbtn. 24 ten 
99.343*. P Hwep. IS Horn 88.20 5V- D Bp*. 3 tram 16.18 BV 


3.30 JESMOND PROPERTIES HANDICAP CHASE 

(£3.043: 2m 41110yd) (8) 

1 43-P REBAL R0MPB1 7 (BFJ.GLS1 tes S Smllh d-12-0 

GFRva>(5) 89 

2 112 WISE ADVICE 16 (CDSl U ttanraU 7-H-io . R Gantay 97 

3 3P4 TK3KTBI BUDGET 3 (B.F.G.Sl Dome Saycr 10-11-9 A DaUHl 91 

4 P21- CUMBERLAND BLUES S3 (C.F.G) » J LoWjvoM 6-11-0 

McsADenW 86 

5 Pflj- kuvac 191 ICD.F.0) Mha L Risurt ff-io-fi . A Thornton — 

6 2-15 REBEL I0NG 80 (D.F.GJM Banes 7-104 — ... B Storey 85 

7 UQ3- JAUNTY GHJ IIS (B.Cj.GI J Etttaa 11-10-3 L O'Hara 87 
S Z3R5 BTACRACK 45 (0/.S) J Betel 10-lfl-fl . If IMMwy 76 

5-2 WKe ArMte. 4-1 Rdidlteg. 5-1 Ra0 Rontn. 7-1 Cuntaertand Bhn. 
BHacncti. 8-1 jhXy Gq. 10-1 Ttfte Burigcr. IM Mnx 


4.00 KE0GHAHS ALE HANDICAP HURDLE 

(£2.047: 2m) (9) 


1 242- 
: 3uz 

3 1-43 

4 0511 

5 0573 

6 1E4 


UUZHAK100 (BFfl M ftamumJ 6-12-0 _. R GxnSy 90 

GMIC 7 (BJXF.6I J 0‘Shra 7-11-13.APUcCny 91 

EIGHAN) WAY 9 (COJ.G) M Todwnrer 9-n-J P Carbary 07 
IRS MON 9 (D.F.G) M BMly 5-10-13 .. MARzgN*d96 
HARD TRY 7 (F) Mn 5 3m* 5-10-12 .. R Quest BO 

RAGAMUFFM ROW) 12 (HF.B) S Pdarti^ ff-ifl-g 

ADabbfei 09 

HOBBS OKBCE 17F (V.CDflGM Mona 4-10-5 JCteaoten - 
CAPTAIN TANDY 9 LOfS} C Smih 8-10-0 . PUeLowMi 74 
79 T CufUal- • “ 


000- 
2F-S 

03/0 SPIDERS DELIGHT 


19-10-0 


KJDtiran - 


5-2 ha Mon. 
IM HOtte 


i. 3-1 Muznk. 7-2 Gtnvno. 7-1 KtghbnfWaj. ID-1 tbrnmlln Romeo 
Ctaco. 14-1 Hnt Try. 16-1 tften 


4.30 FfflERATlOW BREWEHTf SPECIAL ALE 

STANDARD OPEN NN FLAT RACE (£1,207:2m} (9) 

1 ARDENT SCOUT Ur, S &iflh 5-11-4 ..RGsest- 

2 MAVERICK A J Lortwogd fl-114.I«ss A Date — 

3 FU&0N PHNCE N Meoi 6-11-4 .-... (.McGrath i7) - 

4 BEDTOCKUWEasterth4-M-2 ... . PCrtarry - 

5 ESTATE AGENT C Ttartai 4-11-2 . ... N Horracte (7)- 

6 WMJWOT ttss L fliEMfl 4-11-2 ....-A Thornton — 

7 BLAZING HOLLYR Wood 5-10-13 . - - - WDwan — 

8 WES man MfST j Hatwwm 5-10-13.D Byrre — 

9 ARD9H©WCtMmnmMO4-10-11.DBenttoy - 

52 fedei Seoul 3-1 Bedrock. 4-1 tel Gas. 5-1 EsUe Agrt, 10-1 WesOaM 
Mist 12-1 Mmmp 14-1 Rubon farce. 25-1 ofen 


Taipan triumphs 

TAJPAN, ridden by Pat Eddery, revelled in 
the soft ground when beating Camporese by a 
length in yesterday’s Grand Prix de Deauville, 
The John Dunlop-trained horse, a half- 
brother to Ali-Royal and Sieepytime, contin¬ 
ued Eddery’s fine run after his three-timer at 
Sandown on Saturday. 

Camporese's trainer, Peter Chapple-Hyam, 
had earlier seen his two-year-old filly Woodr 
Iand Melody maintain her unbeaten record in 
the group three Prix Du Calvados. 


3.15 E B F MAIDEN STAKES (2-Y-0: C3.518:1 m 65yd) (7 ruimets) 


307 (7) 42 BAYLHAM14 (J bofdiej J GoWte 9-0 ...TE Ducal (3) 51 

302 (31 6 HMR0ST1Y31 (MRHPnnreFahflSalmmiPCoteM.TOOT P5»i 

303 H) 004 GFT Of GOLD B (Classic Gold) I CmjMI 9-0. ... _AMKtey 41 

304 (5) 00 MGLE BOY 14 ID Hatiioti) B Uxaggari 9-0_ K Shad (S) — 

305 lfil 5 SHAANXI R0IMNGE 31 (K Lfln) M Beil 9-0. UFwton 60 

306 C) 4 VKCBfT 29 (PCvbn) J L Hans 9-0. K&OT 61 

367 (4| 4 MAREEBA 27 (Dmh SUD M Johnshm 6-9 ... _J Wearer 65 


BETTWG- 54 lienaccUy. M Shaairi Ronnce. 7-1 Barham. B-1 Iteten. 14-1 Git 01 Goto. VUicert. 20-1 
Ingto Boy 

1996: NQ CORRESPONDING RACE 

Bayflram VI 2nd lo Chaste In S darning states here (good to 
Firm) with Ingle Boy (9A worse off) 717Bi Generosfly 5wl 6tfi to 
Ctiestor House in 71 Coorhnmf rrelden (good to hrm) QflOJGotd 
ffl 4th to Majaari In a FBpon mahfai sides (good to Arm) Shaanxi Romania 7MI 5ih lo Ekhamms 
m 71 Newmartel maiden fltees (good) Vincent 121 4th n Fruits Dt Love In 71 Newcastle maiden 
states (good to Finn). Maraeba nil 4Si to Moteny fl 71 Catlartck maiden states (good lo linn) 

GENEROSITY will Jbe i dm price to fulfil, toe promise of his debut 




3.45 WILLIAM Hill SCOTTISH TROPHY HANDICAP 

(£7,490: Im 65yd) (15 runners) 

401 (7) 40M20 SHNBBJUA114(DJF43)(USMrsR&wn)CRwterM-1Q . RCochrane 79 

402 |1) 224600 MdONSHNER41 (BaranGwnUbnm)Gffngg3-9-6 ... .. KDatey 76 

403 (5) D1 135SO SOOTY TERN 7 (COF.G.5) (J flrafljy) J Oatfay 10-94_R Ftwrt 0) B0 

404 (15) 000006 R9B. COUNTY 6 (D/.G.S) (SlOTm Ice Cn.-.nl A Bafcy 4-9-6 CLOT(51 79 

405 (12) 0054444 GYtifOIAK ITO4B1E 7 (VDJ.M (Gjnote TO G Hotina 9-9-1 __ KFston 84 

406 (31 312410- RET FflBi 32SJ (D.F) (M 8 UsR Been) C Pato 4-8-12 .. J Carol - 

407 (10) 0-01320 tiEHTALASANYnW 11 (&}$££) (H frOarmrt) 01bptiiJa«8-8-10 Altatfay 87 

408 113) 0452130 RUNNKGGflEa 17 p.HG) (IWOaKl HQ DMdOiC &O-10 . DnenMoM (3) 77 

409 (2) 5132622 PBCAY14 (BF£/) (Mr 8 Mn HgMcnfl) U Johnston 4-8-10 __JWswsr 88 

410 (141 3126222 SPARKY 17 (B3)/) (Abbot. Stond Cjravan Prtl M W Eastahy M-9 T Lucas 70 

411 (6) 0402211 WIPULSVEAH 12(DJ.G)ITScOTm)EWqnws5-8-7 - JQAnn 03 

412 (8) 30453)2 ANTARCTIC STORM 15 (D^)(NotBuitartaLds<R Ltd) DFrhev 4-6-6 FRorton 77 

413 (91 160360- WSTHt WDODSTICK339 (Dfl (1* 4 tes R Gwn) C Parte 4-8-1 TWHams - 

414 [111 4006-00 POLAR PROSrtCT 12 F) (Btwayftaong) BHvtuy4-7-13 . ItafcOwyerP) - 

415 (4) 1505025 LORD ADVOCATE 4 (B.C.F.GJS) (Mn J UMwray) D Ho bn 9-7-10 KSted (5) 90 

Long harctinp: Lord Adwrale 7-9 

BETTING: 4-1 ImpuISM At. 6-1 Gyro* Prantoe. Antaohc Stem. 7-1 fttay. B-1 MowshinB. 
ManuiasmOiin. 12-1 SMnerofe. Sgarky. 16-1 odwn 

1996. KBV6 CURAN 5-10-0 A Maday (4-11») D Hayon Jones 15 m 


Stoneroffa 9412nd to Arfiul Dane In im Doncaster lunckap (good 
to firm) on penultintee start Rebel County TOI Gfh to Wind in 
1 VtimRlpon handicap (good to firm) Gymorak Premiere JV414th 
to Salto in 71 Newcastle Fretdrap (good) Mentalasarqitton 121 7lh to Honourable in Him Tort 
handicap (good) Ptokay 1UI 2nd to Toujous Riviera to course and didance hamfleap (good). 
Sparky 612nd to Liquid Gold m Im Southwell handicap (AW), bnptesive Ah beat DonT Horry Mfe 
51 In 71 Musselbuigh states (good to Firm) Antarctic Storm 1VH 2ral to Apod* Star m Im 
PutoeFrad handicap (good w tiim) Ftotar Prospect 4KI 8th to Dunsner Golf fime m 7t Kempton 
handicap (good) Lord Advocda 121 5th to Campaspe In lMm Muneturgh hanrtete (flocdi 
GYMCRAK PPEMIBTE has a good ftw and 1l» assotance ol Itow Fallon 




4.15 SH0071NG STARS APPRENTICE SERIES HANDICAP 

(Final round: £2.892: 514yd) (18 runnera) 

(1) 2030651 BOWLERS BOY2 (DJfl^) (BmtesRttBiffl JOot 4-10-4 (6e») RSi*(7) 70 


501 ... _____ 

502 118) 3156416 MVERIEHH 7 IOF.G) (MCawrtJ ftwflBy 4-1041..RRraneh 70 

503 (13)4230031 NATURAL KEY IS (COE.G) (H 0 Dwnrl) D htaydn Jams 4-9-13 MawDwjw - 

(7) 0000-24 M0HTRE5TAR 9 ID J) |J Flight A BaJey 4-9-7. C Unitor® 

(8) 0000020 DON'T CARE 23 (BJXF&S) (C Udaiail Mss L Paw 6-9-7 -. T E Dun* 50 
(17)0100005 RAMSEY HOPE 5 (V.CJUj 1C Bartw-Lomaii C F*f*m 4-9-5 TSUdtop) 

to) £266426 VNLUAM6 WELL 10 (BJXF.G) (K Kodpai) M W EOTbr 3-0-J G POT 
151 2140002 PALLIUM 4 (B.CD.F.G) lUn t UcFadyen-Uirayl D NOT M-7 NPoM(7) 

[41 005010 HAJAT 24 (Dj iWn D Bicbmi) J Bony 3-6-4 _ PFesay 

0)0156040 5UEDOHO 5 (C.F) (A Patewn) J Goldie 7-7-13..APtSS) 

(141 5250000 NORTHERN SAL 10 (CD.S) (A Breeze) Mo: L Pen* 3-7-13 Iona Wands (5) 

(151 DD200D6 PATHAZE 9 (Of) (N Wartnerj N BycroO 4-7-12.... Dxrei HhAO 

(10) 50-5003 KABCAST 4 (B.CD/.G.S) (Mrs M Manhain D Chapman 12-7-ID RWtoOTp) 

16) 0045500 SK FOR LUCK 19 (BJ1.F) 1Un J McFadyre-Munar) D NOT 5-7-10 RSW(5j 

(I?) 360-000 MYSTIQUE SAHLF 10 (D/) (J GdtheJ J Goilflg 4-7-10 . . J McAdey P) 

(11) (560600 SUNDAYMALTO010 (C0jB.S) (TFindi) MissLPtsrafl5-7-10 PBtatoyPl 
12] 4356006 DCT19 (V.C0.F.G.S} (C McLaren) tea L POTt 11-7-10 A Meta* (7) 

518 |16) 0000000 WSTERSEAN28(TlBatey)JBradtay4-7-10 . .. .RThomasP) - 

Lreg h anicap: St» For un 74). Myaqw Smile 7-6. Sumter Mail loo 7-3. EHB 6 11 Mhta Sean 6-6 
BETTWG- 5-1 Pstem. 6-1 tartn Bor, 7-1 Nahm te». B-1 hirer Tea ffllftim s IWL Mtosl lO-l 
Mmte. 12-1 «0wr. 

1996: NO CORRESPONMG RACE 


504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 
51* 

515 

516 

517 


FORM FOCUS 


Bowlers Bay heal Malta 5b hd to 61 Ripen apprentice handtu 
(good) River Tern 51516th to Gaehc Storm m 5J Ercom Fanta 

-- (good) Ftaturai Kfiy beat Tuhj SMysi* ’41 in 61 handicap to 

rtol Ml Sunday MaB Toq (ito worse off) 81 9th. PaBum (71 
lift. Sta For Uh* (51bbetier ofl) Ilf I4lh and Suedoro f7lb better off) ill 156 
Moraestar 2*14lh to Sharp Pearl m 5f Hewmstet amateur handicap (good to firm] Ransey Hoc 
51511 10 Double Oscar In 5f Carlisle handicap (firm) VWIiam's Wed 616th Io&ksT!k Border mi 
itora aopremtee hamficap (good) PaHutn »l 2nd lo Cross The Border to 51 Musseftwa 
appnydree harrtMp (goodj with Kabcasl (lib latter off) a turner 21 3rd Ftotfiaze 5«l 6th to Ok 
T he Bonier m 51 Beverley handicap [flood to firm). 

_PW-UUM laces noffwig rt the calibre ol Cross The Border Pes tane 

4.45 TEAM HER HAN01CAP (3-Y-0: £3,534:6f 5yd) (8 lumens) 

(7)2105200 MARCHCRUSADS415 (DJ) lUal-MadUun) BH^ibun 9-7 _.. KF*» ® 

!I! HXtn 31 P-f-SJ 1“ N^-Cmcta) h Bute 9-3. JChwn a 

SA^SW/tW.StfTScoa^lEWcy^W^ .. Jfartag B 

BA'fFORO THRUST 12 lG) (Mrs J Tumoi j Baiy M.P Fesaey (3) 9 

n °S D _AMactay - 

1 BWCE 11 nreOT SpHteft) J Braoiw 7-12... R Flrench (3) 8 

|J) -000000 HALADERtE 18 (DJ) (R BreTCU) M Chann 7-|fl APtf)5) - 

<51 55*6050 TAMAM 42 (C5) (Co-ff, dSi 710 ^ VtattSS - 

Long Iwtxfcap. Tarean 6-IT. 

K ’it.?S22Z£ ““ w-»« « «»«*■ ^ ,f - 

1996; NATURAL KEY 9-0 A Matty (9-2) D Hajdn Jons 8 tan 


601 

602 

603 

604 

605 
BOB 
607 

606 


FORM FOCUS 


^ 00 wtowred far side whai 16 
£ aRlm 10 ^ Laifltield hamfleap (good to tarn) 
Agd £.1 m to Jorracks m 71 Goodwood f - ‘ 


MARCH CRUSADER should regton the uJrwHng (bread 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAINERS 

P Cole 
R Falwy 
U Bell 
J 

M 

D Haydn. 


Wns 

2 

6 

9 

6 

5 

13 


Ftorc 

1 

JOCKEYS 

Wnrers 

Rides 

% 

6 

500 

T Qdrci 

3 

6 

500 

17 

29.4 

J Weaver 

44 

171 

25.7 

32 

2B.1 

K Qatoy 

43 

218 

IB 7 

22 

27.3 

G Ddtarid 

17 

100 

17.0 

19 

283 

N Kakndy 

(3 

82 

155 

52 

25.0 

C LMha 

3 

20 

150 


i<5 ^ H= 




I 



7; 




IT w 

c-. 1 

b\\ 

* \ 
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SPORT 41 


athletics 


_drv«v Trac* and Re« 

Men'BGolririSftJK” laagua 

T>»marM^^^U Wlnnera; wffis j 
400m; DfS 

ffl?sSM 4gjag 

BfflfSSJW'K 

Beadasi in a!^2£? (Newham and Ps-s f « 
WUCM *** 

‘“fffisfi 

7 T 4 rtl 2m Hammer: D Sown 
SjTg ”? 1 Javein: M HotMisan 

I'wfwiam and Essex BpwiImi wSST 

gKgviS 

SSgggSffii 

?I?***i®*PumaTVH 73; 7. Sate 7 ?& 

r^Tv^L ® 1 ■»«»WaK §£ 

M Richardson 
S£2?Bfrt22? h and Eton| H-ABsee 
rtH^^sonZ*-®.400m; LOwusu 
54 89 “One D 

ES*? 3 ™ 2mln D7.85sec. 1,500m 5 

ri.^W J Ma|n (Shall esbuy 
5*™^ J 75m Long Jump: A Hansen 

^*»«n J4^an {Cup record}. Shot T 

«2^aS?S? 525! 1405m. Db- 

2®- Awe" S3.0flm Hammer: R Beverley 

49 ^ n - JBwrtm l JacteonlSm- 
^iWoollwMiU) 50.32m. CiipresU 1 , 
Swtesbury Barnet 121 pte; 2, Wmdsor. 
goog h.rmd Eto ngS: 3 . Sate 90. 4. Traflord 
2i*i£j2 e I? rt ' Ferr * tam and Prsma 7«: 6 . 
wcWtew (Cup holders) 63 . 7 . EdrtJuiBh 
Woollen Mil S 6 ; a, Wafifeu 49 W 

Road running 

HOKKAIDO MARATHON: Mem 1. E 
Wartaina (Kenl 2hrs I3rm 4530 c 2 T 
£“■ yK<Si 2-160?. 3. J Megamb. Owon 

(Ken)2;l633;4.TGetxe(Ertii2:1807-5 V 

hniox (Bela) 11809. Women: 1. C Ooura 
(Japan) 23330: 2. H Chmuki (jZ)i 
2^j25 3. T Kai (Japan) 2-3629-4TM 
jS g ypaH 236-51; 5. Y Otsuka (Japan! 


FOR THE RECORD 


austrauan rules 

AUSTRAUAN LEAGUE: Mcfcoumo IB.11 
« « “ Fremantle 1113 (79); Richmond 
££® 1 » “ Cart* 1311 (Ml. Western 
5?*££ 15,105 ) W Hawilinin 130 (B7). 

Greteng 15 10 (100) cn Syonoy 1312 R 

WCraa 18 12 (130} bi Bmtwi 11 le’lBti 



JSSsf jAiim- c 08 *^®^ 18 .U 

{*“# “ N fcfctoowno 1521 OJlj-S KMa 
IT 15(117)bi P Adelacte 1212 (84) 

BADMINTON 


° perr - “** Sam *- 
PEHpyw-Laisen (Den] bi R 
“^«oo (Swej 1H, IS* K Jonasaen 
2*2 Bongtsson (Swe| 15* Ifrlfi. 
™“- Hoyer-Larsen bt R Jwiassen 15-11 
151, Semr-finate: M Sorensen 

room tt C Maim (Den) 11-G. 11 * M 
"“fS (pwlttKKymff^fl (3 KQr) 11-fi, 
11 i Rnat BK *® fsen W Sorensen H* 


BASEBALL 


jama 9 Boston”}." 
f ^ 6 -^^2. ph,lad0| P h ® ? - BrfmSe 

4 New Yorks Mets 3 flams). Montreal A 
New York YerAocs 3. Florida B Toronto 0 - 
Chicago white So 5 Houston 4; Si Louts 9 
nJdsas Ciy 7; Mrfwaui.ee 4 Pmsbwqh V 


te 5: Lcs Angeles 5 Oaraand 4 (lOmnsJ: 
Anahewn 3 San Diego 1 . San Ft arose* 5 
Texas 4 H2mn3). 

American League 
East division 




Battmorg 

w 

t 

Pd 


85 

47 

644 


NY Yankees 

va 

55 

.586 

7k- 

Boston 

67 

69 

493 

20 

Taanto 

65 

69 

485 

21 

Derr o« 

62 72 

Central division 

463 

24 

CievuTand 

69 

fi? 

627 


MAvaukee 

it 

Chicago WS 

67 

67 

500 

3 

67 

68 

496 

4 

Kansas Cv/ 

55 

77 

417 


MnrKsoia 

55 78 

west division 

414 

15 

Seattle 

74 

62 

544 


Anahevr) 

73 

63 

537 

1 

Taras 

64 

7? 

.471 

10 

Oakland 

&a 

83 

590 

21 

mesial 

;• ; 

'r * 'i; 



BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT: Barm 
Owen 173-9 Kidderminster 93* Coiwtiry 
and North Warwicks 124-9 Smethwick 126- 
8. Moseley 95-9 Wolverhampton 99-3, Old 
HiS 96 Stoubndge 89: Smslbrd 154-4 
Wafeall 155-3 

VAUX TYNESIDE SStiOfl LEAGUE: 
WhiriMharri 209-7 Gieertade 175: Sacnslon 
234 Lrc 222-B: Consan 106BiayOon 109-3: 
Swalwea 243-5 BumopTiekj 179; Ryton 198- 
9 Shottey Brittae 154-8; South Moor 205-6 
Seaton Hum 189-7 

VAUX NORTHERN LEAGUE: Darwon 116 
NothedteW 1190: Morecambe 189-7 Fleet- 
wood 193-4; Chortey 182-6 Kendal 163-7; 
Blackpool 190-7 leyiand Da? 127; Loyland 
122 Preston 123-6, St Armes 183-9 
Lancastei 137. 

DARLINGTON BUILDING SOCIETY 
. NORTH YORKS/SOUTH DURHAM 
LEAGUE: Dortraton 201-6 Bishop Auck¬ 
land 151-7; Darlmgton R A 195-7 SlocMnn 
1Q9-9; Hartlepool 219-5 Gulsboraugh 220- 
5: SoKburn 167-6 MxldlUbrough 155* 
NorthaBerton 81 Biackhal 83-1: Norton 175- 
5 Marake 179-7; Rfchmond&htre 144 
Normartiy Hal 145* Redcar 171 
Thomaby 13B. 

THE WATWN JONES NORTH WALES: 
Bethesde 95 Llay 99* Grestord 146-9 
Llandudno 131; Brymbo 153-8 Hawarden 
Park 156-7; Halkyn 150 Mochdre 151-9; 
Bangor 167-7 PonlblytJdyn 171-2; RUttii - 
126 CormahE Quay 114 

NORWICH UWON NORFOLK ALLIANCE 
Old Buckanham 201-4 Horclord 143: 
Cromer 1220 North Runcun''160*' 
Sw at daaton ire-7klorwtchWand a rer3175- - 
2. 


WELSH BREWERS SOUTH WALES 
ASSOCIATION: Briton Ferry Steel 137 
Ynsygerwn 138-4; DaJen 221 -6 Amman! ord 
178*: Ynystavw 307* Uangennech 208- 
8; PortarckMais 170-7 Gowarton 145; 
rteatti 139-9 Swansea 137; 


WOOLWICH KB7T LEAGUE' fiackenham 
131-9 Timbndfle WeBe 132* Betfey 1560 
Dattkard 159-5. B«Mev Patk 182* Bromley 
153-9: Hayes 171-3 ChesttWd 80; Graves¬ 
end 227-4 Asrtord 890; Hdmesdale 220-5 
Mdend Bank 121: R A C S109 FtAestone 
1165; Dover 51 St Lawrence 52-1; 
Sewanoate Vine 1680 The Mole 80, 

YORKSHIRE CRICKET LEAGUE Dnfliefcf 
135-9 Appleby FrodxiQharn 137* Don¬ 
caster 180 Yorks Academy 149; Shaft CoO 
92 Rotherham 94-1. 


MORRANT THAMES VALLEY LEAGUE: 
Wokmgham 2264 Ameraham 2265: Hrfi 
Wycombe 1080 Marlow 110-4; Chesham 
179-9 (chereum 127; Boyne H* 132* 
Maidenhead md B 116; 0 M T 133 
BeaoonslMd 111: Haws 1450 Slough 
1465; Trmg Parti 17B0 Baangstake 1810; 
HarefteW 198 HounaJwr 106 

HAMPTON TRUST MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY: Star morn 163 EnAaU 123; 
Hampstead 151 RncHw 152* Nth 
Middlesex 1730 dec Sth Hanp^Ead 174- 
6- Teddlngton 126 Richmond 1267: Soulh- 
g^ie )33 Uxbridge 1000; Shephente &tsh 
131 Wembley 135-1; Ealing 1220 dec 
Winehmore Ha 900 

COLOUR ASSEMBLY ESSEX LEAGUE 
ChaKrtord 143 Oreott and Thurrock 136ft 
Hadteigh and Thundefste 1900 WeocUl 
On Sea 193-J. Halnaoh and CtayhNI 2520 
Wad 169-7; Hutton 2010 Homdon On The 
H6 2020; Shenfteta 142 Lcughton 109; 
aartoid ie Hope 159 R«& ontfHatrans 
1469- Gktea Pk and Romtoid 140 W8n- 
siead‘l41-4; WicfcfcKt 143 Cheknelord 136 
ft. Saffron Walden 187-3 Wtoodlard Wete 
62. 

MERTFORDSHfRE LEAGU E Uiton Tam 
111 Radtefl 1167: Barnet 167-7 North 
1668; Btehop'S Stortlard 1120 
Stevenage 101 

UmEWOOOS LIVERPOOL anti DtST: 
Oxton 95 Bolton 96* Cheaa- B&JSTton 
HaB 1B2-7 dec Cdwyr Bay17 * New 
BngWon 150-9 dec Leigh 151-7. SHetere 
1C& Neston 107-lTBoatte 
Norton Le WBaw 155; Huwten 1770 
Nortwp He* 1869 dec: St Fletens Rec 113- 
3 Maichwiet 1120 dec Orrotork 19M rtec 
Sefton 1950: H^tfown 1965 dec 

BkWab 18 ft l» 0 ttec 

v^pi 199-7: Northern 134-9 dec Wbrsiey 


tMeraey1lB:W«iii«gion84 Toft 


VAUX RtBBLESOALE CRICKET: Whafiey 
1910 Baxanden 1950; Greet Hatwood 104 
BlecNaum Northern 74; Cheny Tree 184 
Edenfield 69. Padham 132 E^by 85: 
'Dswatirmstle 2167 Citheroe 2163: Read 
204 Fftbiesdala W 203: Settle 108 
Bamoldswtck 109-5 

FORT STERLING BOLTON LEAGUE: 
Astley Bndge ?17-9 dec 
2130; Bradshaw 132 Heaton 1333. 

1830 dec Greenmouii 1870. 

33 Kearstey 367; Tonge beat Harwich by 9 
wickets Harwich 59 Tonge 63-1; Famwortfi 
S C 200-4 dec little Lever 1250: Wafitoen 
1720 dec Egertm 170. 

EVE SURREY CHAMPIONSHIP: Sutton 
T450 Bank Ot England 1420; Re-Wale 
Priory 1668 Esther 167-9 Famham 85 
Mitcham 861: Aehiord (MWdtesaO 257-1 
Honor Oak 151-7: Mel Pokce 1800 Maori 
1350. 

PRIORY NORTHUMBBUAND COUNTY: 
Alnwick 171-7 Corty CU> 121* Benwe# 
HU 135 Ashington 1368; Mcrprth 2320 
BenweB 144; Percy Main 161-1 BMh 164-5; 
Tynedale 114 South North 115* Tyne¬ 
mouth 2466 Backworth 2067. 

WBlIAlU YOUNGER: Vickaswwn 1910 
CkHtor 141* Workington 1570 DaOon 76; 
Furness 347-4 Carfate 1765; Haverigg 

172- 7 Askam 162-7; Pennth 1870 Mftxn 
82. Uherstsn 123 Barrow 124-1; Mckers 
Sports I860 Undei 189* Whuhauen 174- 
9Camtorth 104-9 

NORTH STAFFS and SOUTH CHESHIRE: 
Aildey 94 ModdershNI 950; Lcngton 200-7 
dec Cheada IQS Slone 128 Crewe 88; 
Leek 1765‘dec Krwperetey 114; Bworth 
1268 Stoke 127* Slafldtd 136 Bignafl End 
132* 

PETER COOPER VOLKSWAGEN: 
Caknora Sports. 1800 Hungertad 138; 
Havanl 2490 South WBs 130. 

MURRAY SMITH and CO: Widne* 310-0 
dec Dldsbury 138; MacOesfieW 1720 dec 
Grappenhel 98; Nantwlch 105 Alsagar 106 
ftPcynton 175 Bondbn 1766; Upton 2050 
dec Heaton 1 
87-1 

E W CARTON LANCASHIRE LEAGUE: 
Accrington 40 Ranncbottom 41* Burnley 
128 Hasllngden 130* Loaerhouse 100 
Church 71: Nelson 139 Eat Lancs 122; 
Rtshion 170-0 Rawtenstal 72; Todmoiden 

173- 5 Cohe 175-7 

LSS BREWERY LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
LEAGUE: Cheatham HD 110 Roe Green 
1110; Demon 161-9 Thoretam 46: 
Gfcssop 138 Dukfnftald 1066. Irian 105 
Denton West 1062: Longslghi 1920 
Woodbank 1930: Piestwich 1930 
WQodhouses 83; Demon SLLaw 1368 Sals 
Moor 36 

DRAKES HUDDERSFIELD LEAGUE: 
91 Honley 164-4: Me than 105-9 
130* Kbktaxion 1110 
Hotnbrth 1 54-5: Mareden 94 Braad Oak 
126ft Eland 1300 Saithwatto 1120: 
Paddock 125* ArmBa* Bridge 1263: 
Gotear 1240 Eland U 151-7; Hal Bower 
1824 Huddersfield and Lockwood 181-5, 
KaWiaaton 1464 A&nancixay 145-7: 
Rastilck 13S0 Ktwbcrou^i 1360; 
Sketmarthorpa H 187-1 Ptwnrose l-ffl 157 
Mcdtham confirmed m champwn!. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT: BarrM 
Green 173-0 Kiddormlnster 93* Coventor 
aid North YferwteU 124-9 Smethwick 126 
ft Moseley 969 Wolverhampton 99* OH 
HI 96 Stourbridge 89: SiraJtord 154-4 
Walsall 155* 

MIDLAND COMBINED COUNTIES: 
Droitwidi 1910 Lichfield 1404. Streafy 87 
Recksicnaa-i. 

BURTON MAIL BUHTON AND DISTRICT 
LEAGUE: Rofieston 201-S Alrewas 61-9: 
Barton 2020 Wahon 2034; WreM 99-3 
UttoKOer 97; Trentside 62 Hflon 63-3. 
Drekelcw 96 Pbaffi 80. 

BURTON TILES LEAGUE: Alrewoe 133 
RoUascon 1370; Barton 151 DremoR & H 
148; tod Coape 194-5 Base 97: Trentsida 
148 Mareions 165: Tuttxxy 145-9 
MarcNngton 2004 

06PBBYSHBE OALDWG SOCIETY: 
Derby 1365 Ahasron & Bail on 1540; 
Heenw Town I960 Spondon 115. Stewdsy 
Hal 1369 Hkaston Rutland 1400. Langley 
M9 Utd 168 Quamdon 1663: UjtbpA 1 
Boncwash 1767 SHpley H3I 1370. 
Wrtaworth 141 Sawley 1370. 


National League 

EastdMNon 


Manta 
Florida 
NY MM3 
Montreal 


Houston 

Pittsburgh 
9 Leu* 

CmcmaK 


Colorado 
Son Dwpo 

BOWLS 


w 

L 

Pet 

GB 

84 

51 

.822 

— 

79 

58 

890 

4K> 

72 

82 

637 

11b 

S7 

67 

500 

16 k. 

50 

81 

-382 

33 

Central dMston 



70 

65 

519 


68 

68 

500 

2V. 

62 

73 

458 

8 

58 

74 

444 

10 

B 55 

81 

404 

15V. 

WaatdMsion 



78 

99 

56B 

_ 

o 75 

61 

651 

Sti¬ 

67 

70 

489 

ll 

64 

73 

467 

14 


LLANDfmXID wax* Adamic fttn 
Gamas- Sixth round; Stogies; Argentina 
fM Cabrera) M Holand (D van Detii) 250. 
Careaaa (Orvkowi Au) bi Nxntora (j 
Joubort) 2614: England (M Pico) bi Jersey 

S Homuni 2622; Guernsey (A Simcn) bl 
sal (C Pragcr) 262; Iretend (M Jotviaon) 
bi Wales (0 Morgan) 2621. Scotland (J 
Undores) bt Unfiod Stelos (M Db LkIoI 25- 
15: South Africa U Peacock) ta Spam (C 
Tc4am»i) 267. Foue: Hofcmd bt AraonHne 

1616, Canada bt Nomfixi 22-17: Jwsey (A 
Birch. J Jones. J Lowrey, S SyvroO bt 
Engtind IK Howes. J Baker. G Fitzgerald. S 
Page) 2613; Guernsey (B Hriord. J 
Simon, A Memen. P Hardtnb) bl Israel 26 
19: Wales rK Poarce. S rimsbnuge. N 
Snipperloe. R Jones) bi Ireland (1 Mlrwe.. Q 
Kane. P Srn#h, P Natan) 2611, Sectoral K 
Houston. S Ko»y, J Mnxwcfl. S Gouttay) U 
United States 1612. South Alnca bl Spar 
3616 Seventh round: Stores: Namibia bn 
Argentina 3621. Jersey bt Canada 2613. 
England br Israel 2624. retard M Guern¬ 
sey 2621. umed Slaws bl Hotteral 2614. 
Spain bl Scotland 2620. South Alrica bt 
Woles 2616. Fours: Aigentra bl Namibia 
23-19. Jersey bt Canada 17-11. England bt 

Israel 19-14. Guernsey bl Irotand 22-16. 
Untied Strews bt Holand 29-12. Spain bl 
Scotland 21-16. South Alnca bt Writes 21- 
15 BghUi round: Singles: Jersey bt 
Argcnrsu 26 IB: Carada bl Israel 2615. 
England W Ireland 26* Guernsey bi 
Wdes 2621. Unfled States bi Nartixi 26 
17. Spew bt Holand 2612: Scotland bt 
South Alnca 2618 Fours: Jarwv bl 
Argontow 22-19: Canada tc fcraM 22-17; 
England M refcwd 22-14: Wales bl 
Guernsey 19-15: Namtta bi USA 2616. 
Spam bl Holland 29-12. Scotland bt South 
Alnca 23-30 

WORTHING: MfcWeton Cup: FInat 
NoflMkbt Limeashar? 113-109 


BOXING 


NONG KHAI. ThnSarxt International Box- 
bw Fedarafan mlnL-Hywrenm diampton- 
M«p: R Dutchboygym (ThJ holdo) bt W 
Vincente (Br) Uu> 7th 

^ESWNT:CommorwuMi8gti|-«ieiter- 
wHflht ctwpkjnshlp (12mds) P BurU 
(Fltslon) bt B Paul (Tottenham, holder] pb. 
Brtrt Mftrmmghi ttte oBmnator 
(lOmds)- M Smyth (Bany) bt P Rwruroson 
(tadeftosbroughj rsc ah Ught-heovy- 
wrtohi [6mdi| M Wnghl (Bngtoqaw) «R 
PeeT (Llandovery) pts Umrt-mickiflwniqht 
(6mcfe): 5 Roberts (West Hmi) tt P Mttcnon 

iSouihampwn) p». Ughtwelgm <Gm«): E 

Ctoney iCrwna) WT Jones (Caiini r* 4th. 

Bupor-bantamweigm (flnxts): M Bradte 

IMancriosterj bt P Buckley (Brmr^namj 

pis. 

CRICKET 

NAYC UWER-19 TWO-DAY CUP RnN 


(aster scoring raw 

CYCLING 


ROAO RACING: Veruay: Tour o( Holand 
Fttth stags (Almeio 10 wnray, I782krn). i. 
E Zahel (Ger. Tolakomj 4hr43m« lOsec: 2. 
J Hfeverra (Hoi, TVM). 3, M Zanom (8. 
AW): 4, J Svorada (Cz. Mepei); 5, C Comm 
fll. Stosacialari; 6. G do Loouw (Hoi. 
Focotdotado). >, I Quaranta (It. Portft: 8. J 
Veretrepon ffld. Vtaandereni; 9. M de 
Ctereq fBci. Potmans); 10. E DeMnr (Moll. 
Rabobank) all same firm Laadtog overel 
positions: 1. Dotior lEhr 13rrwi 39sac. 2, P 
Memen-Ntetecn (Den. US Postal Service) at 
I2sec, 3. J Utnch (Get, Tetekom) 20; 4 . V 
EWmov IRUbs. US Postal Service] 25. 5. E 
BrauMnfc (HoB. Rabobank) 34 


TIME-TRIALS. QS Corea (Aberdeen. 100 
rmtet). 1. G Hams (Carouses CC] 4hr 


1 . I Gdkos (Bdslon Coureurs) 
1:50:19. 3. S DangerftekJ (Wheelbase CC) 
1:5338: J. A Cooke (VC CiKKlortckf) 
1:5536 Eaqlc RC (Ouendoa Essck, 50 
mKBl-I.AFtorrrei (VCCametal) 153 15.2. 
L Paknoi (Leo RC) 157 08. 3 k Platte 
iCoahrto Wheelers) 1.57 51 Team: Fns- 
bury Part. CC 62526 Wofltogren 
Whoeiers ffeovi. 25 mries) 1, C Brooks 
(VC Cametai) 51-07 (course and evert 
record): 2. E Deane [Bournemouth JUrrtee 
Whaolercl 5555.3. J CDfke (SafisbuiY RQ 
55-26 Team: VC CamekM 25229 
Beesion RC (Syaon. Lcrceyershre, 25 


rmteQl: 1. G Dqhton (L60 RC) &V37:2. M 
Board! (North Wrral Veto) 5 1 38; 3. C 
Afcocfc (Marofcfd RQ 5235. Team: 
Mmsfald RC 249-64. fpmvfcta BC (25 
■rates). 1. M Pyna [LOO RQ 53-49. 2. S 
Cotton (Stavroage CC) S4MD: 3. A 
Stapleton (Team Clow) 5416 Team 
Chetmer CC 368:17 Wassm VTTA 
(Emsworth. Hampshre, 35 mdesj. 1. G 
Londand (Ratford Accomuntel 54-34. 2. 
R Parker fHampshro RQ 5064, 3, G 
Hkroron (WcUand VaOey Whcrstare) 5867 
Jotnsofw Whwters (Loch Lomondute. 
25 mdosM.DGteonlGS Modena) 5527- 

2. S Dud iJotrecno Wheelere) 55.51.3. R 
Jonnsanc (East KJbnde Tn aunj 56-25 
ChehnotCC (Essex, wqmsn, 25 mJcsj- T.S 
Gray lAPI Fteprayc) 55-35: 2. J Reames 
iswatedato CC! K:36. 3. C Qiatan (VC 
Smoioi 5723. Team Swoledate CC (are 
nders) 1:54:44 Bee CC (Broortondgc 
Hram. West Sussex, 25 mDes)-1. K Heed 
(34 Nomads CCl 5562; Z A Curas (Lewes 
Wanderers) 55:5ft 2. D Pt*»d (Lewes 
Wandemre] 5653 Team: Eastbourne 
Rovers 25616 Tavistock Wheotere 
^ourton. near Exeter. 24 crates)- 1. C 
O'Nadi (Comal Valley CQ 52-25; 2 A Parker 
(fcfctttevwt CC) 5621; 3. R Broun 
(ToveJock Wheelers) 5738. Stockton 
Whetfere [Crathome. North Yakstwe. 10 
mdesl 1. H Walker (GS Metro) 20:19 

I course record). 3. J Hewison (North Winal 
Veto) and J Wrigfrt (North East RT) 2034 
Team: VC York (faracsi (had rtdctj 21 10 
Western TTA (Devizes. 10 mfesV 1. C 
Brooks (VC Cametai) 20 41: Z A Cook 
(Chtaponfam and Drsmct t/Wteelerei 2144; 

3. G Bowdrtch (Global RT) 2i 46 Team: 
Duisirv RC 1 09-03 

TRACK Panh. AustraBa: World Track 
Championchlpa: Men's spent Second 
round: F Roussnau (Fr| 11 QS&sec W G 
Tr^rt (Pol): L Gan (Fr) 11 099 U C Amis 
(US); J Van E*ten (Get) 11148 bt L 
Vasatapotaos (Orel. D Hill (Aus| 10020 bt 
G OMnorttJos (Gre) 1 M Nothstem (US) 
11.042 bt j Van Zyl (R 33 ). A Toumart (Ftj 

II 507 bi P Buran iCze|: J Pedlar (Get) 
11 423 bt R Chiaau (h). V Berzins (Lao 
11285 bt A Petted (Aus|; E Pcduomy (Ger) 
11.114 bt J Gdetto (Raj. J Fralder (Ger/ 
11.021 bt A Taumanoi [Fiat Repechage: 
TrobsM 11 458 bi Buran and Gate no: 
Craappa 11.172 M finue. Pcden 11 597 u 
Chvnooatos and VassarMOutas: Notes tern 
11 359 bt Tiebski and Chappa. Patamy 
(Ger) 11568 hr Poden and Toumanct 
Quarter-finals: Rousseau bt Njthslen 2* 
Pokomy UGan 2-1. Fiedler br Van Eitacn 2- 
0: HI bl Boons 30 Women's pursuit 
QuaMytog: 1. J Amct (Gctl 3rrjn 
37 540SCC, Z L Tyler .Sherman [Ausi 
3 37 833: 3 Y McGregor iGB) 338 679, 4. 
N Kanmova (Rus) 341.814. 5 A Befluttr ( 11 ) 
3.41.774; 6. K Barrow (Ausl 3-44 827; 7. K 
Kuneck (US1 3 45 888. 8. R Twoa (US) 
347.051 Women's ptroute Quarter¬ 


finals: Kanmova 338 669 bt Belutir 
3 44 465. trfcQrEgor 3.41.929 K Bsmv 
3-48326; fyka-Sharman 3292*2 btmgtek 
3 45336; Arndt 337927 bt Twigg no kme. 
Women's 5Mm final I. F Baterger (Frl 
34 681 ; 2. M Fcma (Aus) 35 71ft 3, M 
HunxioFFaim ffii 3St8B TeampunwC 
SemF&rnfc: (My 4-05815 » France 
407 880: Uhraaie 4 06 S6 bt Unaed Staas 
409980 Ffnah ILiy 4.10.225 W Ukraine 
abandoned Final positions; 1. My- 2. 
Ukraine: 3. France. 4 United Stales 
. MOUNTAIN BIKES: NEMBA North of 
England senes: (St fires. Estate. Bing toy 
27£rn4eM i. SPomtrci ILasure Lekcs RT) 
3ft lOriin 36sac. Z I Toyks (Pace Racinqi 
at 4:12:5. J Sharp (Kona) at c£3 Overai; 
Porttfret 

GUDING _ 

BIOFORD ON AVON: National junior 
c ha mpionships; Fourth day (liOkm, OR 
22 compfefktas of 34). 1. D Afliscn <I£S) 
8l3hph. GOOpts. Z P Masson [ttecusj 
875, 583. 3 L Rebbcck (LS4) 79.1. 535. 4. 
R Hood (Cirrus) 73* 524 Overate 1. 
Alison P^ODpts, 2 Masson *014 3. H 
Jones(Vbntus2) 1^84; 4, LFtellbeck 1884 
Fttth day (106km quad 1 14 comptetrons ol 
34) i, Masson 67 BkDh. 505pli: 2. Hood 
62 5.481:3. M taring f&scus) 55 4.448.4. 
Rebbeck5£2.436 Owerafl (otter Uu» davsi 
1. Masson 25193S: Z Aflicon 2313: 3. L 
RcbOoch 3^94; 4. H Junes 2 .241 

GOLF _ 

WISCONSIN: Mtwaukee Open tour¬ 
nament: Loaders oner three rounds 
tunned States unless stared): 200: F AJbm 
(SA) 67. 69. 64. D Sutherland 70. 65. es 
201: T Pence 68 69. M 202: S Kendafi 
69. 89.64. K Green 70.6S. 64-SHoctiTO. 
66.66 203: J Keffy 71. 66 66. L Rmker 68. 
69. 66. L Rubens. 67. 69. 67 204: B 
Andrade 6E. 69. 67. C Rose 67. 66, 71. S 
McRoy 71.63. 70 2D& L Rinfcer 71.66.69; 
BQissenGfi. 71.6ft. L Mac race 68, 69. 68. 
M Cataavocchra 67. 63. 69; J Han E9. 70. 
6ft T PtaCGt 68, £3. 69. F Funk 88.69. 70 
208: A Medreck (Swe) 67.69.7ft S Cmli 70. 
6S. SB- □ Turns 68. 69. 69. C Snuth 6S. 69. 
68; L Clement; 66. 71.69 F Leader 67. 71. 
GE. L Ncfcan 69 69. fist O Btawne 69. E3. 
69. M Stand!-/ 6ft 69. £9: T Dertswy 69. 70. 
67. A Magee 66. 70. 70 209: G Hetotets 
iSwe) 72.67. 70 

VEfiffCE. FJcrtfia- LPGA swAcnal tjuafifcar 
LearSng fatal scores (United States unless, 
staled) 276: So Fir Pak ;S K 011 6? 73. 67. 
67 279: M McGuire (NTi 70. 68. 70. 71 
2B& V toouo 1 Japan 1 71. 69. 70. 72 285: K 
Kuefine 68. 72, 73. 72 285: M (JcfCav (G3i 
70.73.70.73 287: J Lee iSKdii 71.75. 71. 
70 288: E Matings 73. 73. 69. 73 


Michael Doohan, of Australia, the reigning world champion leads Tadayuki Okada, of Japan, on his way 
to winning the 500cc class at the Czech Grand Prix at Brno yesterday. Photograph: Igor Sefr 


TENNIS: 


„ 4_-t-vijtei U : 


MEN 


SINGLES: Second round. C Praline iFrl 
bt N Lapentti (Eel 6-0. 6-4. 6-2: M 
Larsson (Swe) bt N Escude (Fr) 6-4.6-2, 
70; F MeJigeni iBr) bt C Ruud (Nor) 6-3. 
6-4. 6-3; T Haas iGer) bi J Kro&lak 
(Storetteai 60.6-1. 6-2. L Rwn (Rl bt P 
Haarhua (Holt) 7* 6-3. 6-7. 6-7. 6-4. J 
Gimetetob (US) tx M Gusraisson (SweI 
6-3. 30. 7* 40, 6-1. A Apassi (US) bt A 
Vomea (Rom) 60.6-2.6-2. L Pass (India) 
bt A Boetsch (Fr) 6-1. *0. 2-1 net S 
Bruouera |Sp) W GStaHord (SAl 6-4.6-2. 
70; S Saroyan (Arm) w/o C Wbodrult 
(LtS) 5 £T. M Rios (Chie) bt K Cartsen 
(Den) 6-4, 5-7. 30. frl. 7-6. M Chang 
(US) bt J SaCenstsm (US) 40. 6-2. 6-3. 
6-4 Third round: P Sampras (US) bl A 
Hadutescu (Getl 6-3.6-4.64. R Krajicek 
iHoll) w/o A Correya (Sp) scr J BfOfrman 
(Swei bt G Kuerten lBt| 6-3. 6-1. 7-5. F 
ManUla (Sp| bt J van LoOum (Hoff) 6-7.6- 
2. 40. 70. 6-2 D Varek (Cz) W M 
PhrBppoussis (AuS) 7* 7-5.6-2, P Korda 
” -- 1 (CZ) 40.60. 6-4. 70. G 


DOUBLES: First round: B Hawk arid N 
bt M Barnard (SA; and T 
Lareau (Can] 

1 M Mimvi (Bole) and 
K UEyea (SA) 7-5. 70. J0 de Jager and 
R Koenig fSA) bl N Broad |GBJ ant) P 
Norval (SA) 2* 70. 6-3. G Connell and 
D Nestor iCan) be P Cash and A 


Kracmam (Aus) 6-3. 70; W Black (Z*n) 
and J Grabb (US) bt D Ekerot (Swe) and 
M Tabbun iAlk.) 30. 6-2 6-3. P 
Frednksson (Swel and Tom Van HouOt 
(Bel) bt Rog« Smith (Bahamas) and P 
Tramacchi (Au&i 6-4. 20. 6-3; T 
Kronemann (US) and D Macplwson 
(Aus; c* G Grant and M Merktem (USl 3- 
6 70. 7-5. Second round: A 

Berasategui (Sp) and D Rodiil (US) W S 
NcaeboomandFWitiier (Hot!) 6-4.6-3. G 
Ivanisevic (Crw and C Si*. |Cz) ti H Jan 
Davids iHoll) and J KnippscJvId (Gen 4- 
6. 6 - 4 .6-3: D Randall and J Waite (US) bt 
L Lobo (Arg) and J Sanches (Sp) fr3. 70 
(7-4). M Praltopousste and P Ratter (Aus) 
bt D Pesearfu (Rom) and D Sangunetll 
(It) 6-2. 6-4. G Raoux (Fr) and J Tarango 
(US) bt W Behrens and P McEnroe (US) 
6-3.6-7.70. G Raoux (Fr) and J Tarango 
(USJ bl B Behrens and P McEnroe (US) 
6-3. 6-7. 70. M Damm (C2) and A 
Otaovskiy I Russ) bl M Sell and D Witt 
(US) 7-5. 30. 70. D Johnson and F 
Montana (US) bt P Nytoorg |Swe) and S 
Sargsan (Arm) 20. 70, 6-1; D Adams 
and W Ferreira (SA) bt J EHingh and P 
Haarhus (Holl) 6-4. 7-6. W Black (Zim) 


N Lapentti (Ecu) 70. 30. 70; J-L de 
Jager wid R Koenig (SA) W B MacPhle 
and J Satensiflto (US) 7-5, 7* J Novak 
and D RtU IC2) bl S Lareau (Can) and A 
O'Brian (US) 6-4. 70 

WOMEN 

SINGLES: Second round: R McQuillan 


(Aus) bl R Hiraki (Japan) 60. fr* M 
Hingis (Swilzi bt D Chladkova (Cz) frl. 
6-2. J Novotna (Czl bt Y Besifid (lndo| fr 
4. 6-2. K Po (USJ bt B Scftett (Ausafa) 6- 
3, 40, 7-5; C Martinez (Sp) bt S Smith 

E -1.60. M Lucie (Cro) bl B Rppnw 
LO, frl. L Davenport (US) bt W 
(Ger) 6-2, 6-3; A Fusai (Fr) bf N 
Mryagr (Japan) 6 - 3 , 3* 6-4 Third 
round: I Sptoea (Rom)bt LOaeitah (US) 
6-2. 7-5, M Seles (US) b( M Oremans 
(HoQ) 6-1, frl, M Pierce (Fr)blN Zvereva 
(Bela) 70.6-1; S Tested (Fr) bt E Wagner 
(US) frl, 6-3, K Habsudova (Slovakia) bt 
M Maleeva (BciJ 00. 70. 6-1* Coettef 
(SA) bt F Pertetti (111 fr2. 7-5; V Wiliams 
(US) bt A Huber (Ger) 6* 6-4; J Kruger 
(SA) W TTanasugam (Thai) 6-7.7-5,6-4. 
M Hinas (Swttz) bl E Ukhoviseva (Russ) 
7-5, fr* J Novotna (Cz) bl M Luck: (Croj 
6-2. 6-7. 8-3: i Davenport (US) fc« P 
Sctinyder (Switz) 10 , 6-1. 6-4. R 
McQuDan (Aus) bt C Marttaez (Sp) B-2. 
70; A Sanchez Vicarto (Sp) bt A Fusai 
(Frl fra 6-1. M J Fernandez (US) bl P 
Suarez (Arg) 6-1. 6-2. M Sema (Sp) bl K 
Po (US) 6-4. 6-3; F Labal (Arg) bt O 
BarabanschiFdva (Belai 40. 70. 6-1. 


DOUBLES: First round: J Hetherngton 
(Can) and K FHnatahSiunkel (US) u S 
and V Wiliams lUS) 6-4. 70; M J 
Fernandez (LB) and A Hufcer IGer) bt O 
Lu-ataa (Utaj and E Wagner (Ger) frl. 6- 
3 second round: L Ndiand (Lai) and H 
Sukova (CZ) tK K-A Guse (AusJ and fl 
McOufflan [Aus) 6-4, 6-4; K Adams (US) 
and K Boogert fi-tofl) W F Labat (Arg) and 
M Paz (Arg) 6-2,6-3: Y BasuM flndo) and 


C Vis (Holl) bt L McShaa (Aus) and A 
Walnwrigh! (GB) 6-2, 7* A Frazier (USl 
and h Po (US) W C Crtstea (Rom) and M 
Grzybowsta (Pol) fr4. 7-5; A Fusai (Rl 
and N Tauaat (R) a S Jeyaseelan (Can) 
and R Stnpson iCan) 7* 6-2; C 
Martinez (Spj and P Tmabmi (Arg) bi M 
de Swardt (SA) and D Graham (USJ‘ 
40.64. 


4) and D Graham (US) 7-6. 


MIXED DOUBLES: Fnrat round: Y 
Basuta (tndo) and M Ousting (HoU) bt M 
Osmans and H Jen Davids (Holl) 30, fr 
3. 7-5. M Paz and P Albano (Arg) bl L 
Wild (USl and N Broad (GB) 6-3. 64: K 
Adams (C<S1 end A Ftarent (Aus/ bf R 
Hlrafij (Japan) and M Bhupathl (trwtta) 6- 
4. 20 . 6-2; N Tauziai (Fr) and □ Nestor 
(Can) ts R Jensen and M Jensen (US) 6- 
a, 70 . M BoUegraf (Hoi) and R Leach 
(US) b( A Frazier and T Kronemann (US) 

6- 4, 6-4. L Raymond and P Gatorailh 
(US) b* I Gorrocftatetjul and L Lobo (Arg) 

7- 5,40.6-3. K Po ana J Walre (US) bi C 
Vis and F Wfoter (Hoff) frl. 7-S, A 
Koumkova (Russ) and M Phrtppouusis 
IAusl bt D Graham and J Grata) fOS) 6-4, 
6-3; G Fernandez (US) and E Ferreira 
ISA) bf C Rubte and J Gimelstob (US) fr 
3. 6-4; K-A Guse and D Macpherson 
(Ausl bt R Dragomr (Rom) and L Paes 
(India) 6-4,20.70. E Likhovtsava (Ftass) 
and J Taranao (US) bt L McNeil and T J 
Middleton (US) 7* fr2. B Schiitz- 
McCarthy (Holl) and L Jensen (US) bl R 
Suite (Ansi and B Talbot (SA) 6-4, 6-3 


289: L Fan-dough (GB) 75. 72 73 69: J 
Moodfe (GS) 70.73. 75. 71 E Bundle (GB) 

72, 74.70, 73, N Ash 72. 72.72 73. H Bowie 
72,71. 72. 74 British; 294: D Barnard 74. 
75.75. 70 

FORM8Y. Lancashire: European (mra-i 
amateur Individual c ha mpion s hip: Lead¬ 
en after two rounds; 145; S Catalan (bl 
75. 70 148; L Kreutz (Fr) 72. 76 14ft K 
Icher (Fr) 75.74 ISftKMJuul (Den) 71.78 
151: M HetSxfQ (Sec} 78. 73 , A Vnwrn 
(Fr) 73. 7ft F Brown (HcskuI. Cncihlrci 73, 
78 IS* A MoakeHjsth (Den) 77. 75. A 
Sanchez (Sp) 77.7S. 153: SGJtcmo (Swe) 
78. 75. L Mesa (Austria) 76. 77. 154; Q, 
Sagas (k) 77. 77; E Faquharson-Black 
(Deesde, Scot) 76. 78: G Spreitco (U) 
74.80 

BROEKPOLDER. near Amsterdam: 
StBatoow* CXrtch chaSenge: Leaders final 
scores (Great Britain and Ireland untes 
stated)- 277: RJacque*n(Fi) 68.71.68.70 
280; R Winchester 66. 72 72. 7ft A 
Bunortold 71. 72.69. 68; M Goggin (Aus) 
63. 74. 72 66 281: F Cea (Sp) 70. 70. 72. 
69 G Owon 66. 75. 69. 71. N Joatumdes 
|rf) 71, 72, 70,63 282: J Marra Amra (Sp) 
71. 71. TO. 7ft M Larvur (SwOl 68. 74. 69. 
7V.DLyrn68.68. 72.74 282 G Baruttatai 
(It) 71.73.79.61: S Watson 69.71.73.70. E 
Grraud (Fr) 73. 70. 69. 71 284: C Hand 
(Swe) 71. 72.74. 67. A Canale lArg] 63.70. 
75. n. fl Jan DerLwn (Hoffl 7r. 72 71. 70 
285: J Bekerton 68. 72. 73. 72 J-P Cocous 
(Frl 71,74. 72 68, G Chobners (Aus) 69. 76. 
70.70. S Ifisney (Aus) E3. 75.69. 72.288: 
G J Brand 70.74. 71.71; L James 72 72 

72 70: T ErSutd ISwc) 73. 72. 73. 68. P 
Hughes (Fn) 72 73. 74. 67 287: O 
EdmonO (Ft) 73. 73. 72 69 288: G Shany 
71. 73.69. 75. A Franco (Pax) 70. 72 73. 73: 
G Murphy 70. 74.7p. 74. M Reate (H) 68. 71. 

73. 75: M Foster 72.71 72 73. F Andotsson 
ISwe) 71.69. 73. 75. K BrnK (Swe) 70. 75. 
77.66: F Cup4L*d (Fri 72.73.72. 71:1 Grner 
(Sp) 72.73. 73. 7ft E Boult (NZ) 71.75. 70 

73 

HOCKEY _ 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH: England 3 
Australia 4 (a! MBion Keynes Siadumi. 
UMJER-21 TOURNAMENT: tteiand 2 Bet- 
erum 2. England 3 Germany 4. Ireland 3 
Germany 2. England 8 Belgium 0 Final 
positions: l. Germany 6prs: 2 England 6 
3. Ireland 4. 4. Betgmm 1 |al Milon Kevnes 
Sladum) 

MOTORCYCUNG 

BRNO, Czech Republic: Grand Prirc 
500ce 1. M Doohan (Aus. Hondai 4Smm 
25Q12XC. 2. L Cadahta |tt. Yamahai 
45 39 87ft. 3 . H Aoki I Japan. Hondai 
45 40122. 4. A i^wile (Sp. Hondaj 


45-40335, 5. N Abe (Japan. Yamflhe) 
454006ft. 6. T Aoki (Japan. Honda) 
45:41658. 7 R Larnri iFf. Hondai 

4613 790: 8. A Banos (ft. Honda) 

48-13957: B. V, Roberts Jra (US. Moderws 
KR314615 129.10. D Bran* (Acs. Suarkfl 
4637.189 Leading champoraWp posfl- 
nra: 1 . Doohan (cnampicn) 295pts; 2, N 
Aoki 155. 3.TOkada 149-4. Cedatara lift 
5. CrivtBe 115 250 cc 1. M Btaggi (B. 
Honda) 42mm 0S.724sec. 2 .0 Jacque. (Fr, 
Hondai 4207 241: 3. T Harada (Japan. 
Aproia) 4216 716 4. R Watamann (Go. 
Honda) 42-19877. 5. T Ukawa (Japan. 
Honda) 4238500: 6. T Tsufinwa (Jjpan. 
Hondai 42 45 501 7. S Peiugmi (fl. AprfHj 
4250 464.8. Fiorito ill. Apreal 43'05 448; 
9. C Migtiaten fit. Honrw) 43136 293.’ 10. S 
Porto (Arg. Apnlal 4310225 Loading 
championship positions, t. Harada 
108pts. z WakJrnann 189 3 Biaggi 135. 4. 
■Licquc 159,5, Ukawa 129 

MOTOR RALLYING 

JYVaSKYLA. Finland. RaJty Ftotand: FRrst 
teg: 1. M Gtonhoim (Fin. Toytsa) 36mm 
OOscc. 2. j KvroiotnD IFm. Ftaci 36.04 3, J 
Karfckurwn (Fm. Fort) 36 06 4. T Mftnen 
(Fn. Mrtsubsifl 3608. 5. C McRae (GB. 
Subarul 36 09 

SHOOTING _ 

BTSLEY: Police chomptanahrps; 50m rifle 
Otympic final: 1 . G Thumps cn ILmcoirv 
stere) 127 2pts. 2. Han on 1J?71 3. D 
Rtohardson 1.272 Ak nfle: 1. E Hudte 
(Humber sate) 521.2. D Jack i»JC) 4M: 3. 
J Broyshaw IHumbcrUfloi 432 Ak pettiat 1. 
M Bernes iW Uidlands.) ££0, 2 S Poet 
(Wees YofeAte) 560 3 R Duekworti (West 
Yothchke) S54 women's pistot 1 . L 
EJswortn iBPQ 571. 2. G McGregor 
(Taya* 1 5 1 6.3. L Pewn (West Midlands) 
483 Centre fire: I. P Fippani tRAEt 5S3; 2. 

R D'JOvratin (West 'lOrKshne) S67 3. 5 
Craft (RAF) 562 

SQUASH » _ 

HONG KONG- Cathay Pacific Open 
Semi-finals: Jansher Kron |Pakl bt B Martin 
lAwsi 15-11. 15-12. 9-15. 15-9. J Power 
iCan) U P Kicot |£co!i 15-11. 15-10. 150 
MALAYSIA: Women's Open tournament 
Final: S htz-Gerald lAusi bl M Mann lAusi 
9-2. M. 9-2. 8-10.9-7 


TENNIS 


EDINBURGH: LTA Reobok Tour: Finds: 
Man: N Gcnid (GS) bt 7 MitOieV (Aus) fr?. 
2-6. 62. Women: C Udosa (Mgena) bt L 
JMi iGttfl fr? 6-3 



RUGBYLEAGUE 


Stones Super League 

Cmttetord 12 Sheffield 10 

Ca&tMord DgBrs; Trias Gay 3. Goals: 
Dave. Orr Sheffield Eagles: Try: Wood. 
Goals: Aston ?. Crowthcr. Ate 5.914 


Oldham 


20 Wwrtagton 14 


Oldham Bears: Tries: Davidson. HHJ, 
Russell Goats: Maloney 4 Warrington 
WbNes: Tries: Rnau 2. Swam Goat 
Briers. Att 2,825 


Salford 


37 Hafitatt 


18 


Salford Reds: Tries Forbet. McAvoy 1 
Naylor. SJrV. Goals: Kahetey 6 Dropped 
goat Lee HaBaxBtoe Sox: Tnta: Chester. 
Moano, Pearson. Goats: Pearson 3. Alt 
4,509 


3 Helens 


26 Parts 


14 


St Hetem: Tries: Arnold, Currmgham. 
JoynL Newloue. Goals: GorJdrag 5. Pans 
Satat-Gsnnata: Tries: Evans, Taylor 
Golds: O'Connor 3. AK 5.652 

FRIDAY'S LATE RESULT: Wigan Warriors 
38 Leads Rhinos 4. 



P W 

D L F A 

Pts 

Bracflnd 

21 20 

0 1 745 3B9 

40 

London 

21 14 

3 4 588 394 

31 

SI Helens 

22 14 

1 7 592 506 

29 

Wigan 

22 14 

0 B 683 398 

28 

Leeds 

2213 

1 8 544 463 

27 

SaBnti 

22 11 

D 11 42B 495 

22 

HaMax 

22 B 

2 12 524 549 

IB 

Sheffield 

22 9 

0 13 415 574 

18 

Wamngion 

Castleford 

22 B 
22 5 

0 14 437 647 

2 15 334 515 

16 

12 

Peris 

22 6 

0 16 382 572 

12 

Okftam 

22 4 

1 17 461 631 

9 

(nor mcraang last 
London Broncos 

nranj s Hie resua. 
v BradM BuQsi 


Divisional Premiership 
Cumbria pool 

Barrow 8 Lancashire Lynx 20 

Barrow Braves: Try: Atkinson Goals: 
Mannood. Wactde4. L an cashire Lyme 
Tries: Grimshaw, Sotonwi 2. Waring 
Goals: Allday Z AIt 540 


Worirtagton 


8 Whirohaven 


37 


Town: Try: Moore Goats: 
Fetor* 2 Whftahaven Warriors: Tries: 
Fauatafa. Joe. Lester. OulrK Seeds 2 
Goals: Hethsnnglon 6 . Dropped goal: 
Wddre Alt 1.4*2 

P W D L F A Pts 
WhBeheven 6 6 0 0 215 82 12 

yitarfcnolon 7 * 0 3 128 163 fl 

Carlisle 6 3 0 3 143 174 6 

Barrow 7 2 D 5 205 18? 4 

Lancashire L B 2 0 6 187 247 4 


knson 2 Keighley Cougars: Try: Foster. 
Goat Rotunson Alt 1,750 

Smnton 30 Widrwa 4 

Swinton Lions: Tnes: Adams. Damian 

Ctaary. Marsh Goals: Pnoe^iones 4. 

VMnos Wangs: TryPSmih Alt 1.059 

P W D L F A Pts 
Swraion 7 5 Q 2 204 120 10 
fc&ghfay 7 5 0 2 178 127 10 

Leigh 7 5 0 2 165 149 10 

Widnes 7 2 0 5 156 153 4 

Rochdale 6 (V 0 6 88 242 0 

West Yorkshire pool 

Bnmriey 28 Bratey 18 

Bromley: Tries: Oeecser. W Freeman 3. 
Goals Cieasser 5. BoUey Buddogs Tries 
Jackson. Norcfitte. Skefton. Goats Price 2 
Alt 432 


Hunsde! 


6 Huddersfield 32 


East Yorkshire pool 


KulKR 


12 Hull 


20 


Kill Kingston Rovers Try: Adams Goats: 
M Ftotcha 4 Hu* Sharks Tnes Hattas. 
Johnson 2. Goals: Hewtn 3. Dropped 
goals: HewllL Ireland. Alt 6.951. 

York 13 Wakefield 10 

York Wasps Trias Firrgarald. Pibcjous 
G oals Fitzgerald Z Dropped goal: Pre- 
triouG. Wakefield Trinliy: Tnes: Wrav 2 
Goat Dtvony Att 633. 

P W D L F A Pts 
Hu4 7 5 0 2 238 98 10 

HulKR 7 5 0 2 188 110 10 

FeatoersKte 7 J 0 3 38 153 8 

Wakefield 8 3 0 S 134 198 6 

York 7 1 0 6 06 293 2 

Lancashire pool 


Leigh 


20 Keighley 


Leigh Centurions Tnes FarcJough 2 
Goals Wfcnswi 5 Dropped goals VW- 


Humstet Hawks: Try: S Bis. Goal: S Els 
Huddersfield GiartS Tries Fozzart. 
Hanger, Joe Berry, King. We&ten Goals: 
Wesion 6 .Attl. 6 lO 

P W D L F A Pta 
Huddersfield 7 7 0 0 238 92 14 

Dewsbuy 7 4 0 3 169 120 6 

Hunster 7 4 0 3 163 163 8 

Bailey 8 2 0 6 ISO 196 4 

Bramley 7 1 0 6 114 263 2 

National Conference League 

Premier division 

Askam 18 Bewrisy 21 

Dudley HHI 24 Wigan Sip 12 

E^erront 34 Saddteworih 2 

Lock Lane 18 lek^i Mtaera 6 

Mayfield 10 Wairwy Central fl 

Oldham St A 28 Heworth 12 

West HuO 40 Wootston 17 

First division 

Banow Island 10 Skfriaugh 20 

East Leeds 35 Moldgreen 31 

Leigh East 34 Miflom 22 

MUord 14 Ea&tmoor 30 

Perm 38 TTwmhll SO 

Shaw Cross 14 Blackbrook 18 

Wigan St Judes 32 OuHon 10 

Second division 

Crosfletas 8 Yak Acorn 22 

Dewsbury Moor 32 Oodtoorffi 0 

Hull Dockers 20 Ecctes 14 

London Sidts 10 New Earswtck 20 

Normanron 26 Ovenden 20 

Stddal 8 Feathe'slone Am 13 

AUSTRALIAN SUPER LEAGUE: Prefinto 
nary semWtaat Cronuffle 22 Cenbena 18 

AUSTRALIAN LEAGUE (ARlJ Manly 38 
South Sydney IB; South Queensland 39 
Western Subixbs 18: Sydney City 29 North 
Sydney 20: Uawarra 28 Gold Coasl 6; 
NewcasJle 'at Ekalmaln ift Panarnatta 12 Si 
George 12 


Marly 
Nawcastie 
ParramiOB 
North Sydney 
Sydney COy 
IQawarra 
Gold Coast 
Baknan 
Wesis 
Si Gecriga 
South Sydney 
S Queensland 


w p 
16 2 


13 1 
13 1 
10 
10 


8 
8 

3 9 
1 11 
10 0 12 
10 0 12 
9 1 12 
4 1 17 
4 0 18 


F A 
521 366 
513 320 
431 359 
529 341 
487 30b 
429 376 
438 466 
339 340 
355 424 
331 392 
323 630 
321 630 


PIS 

35 

29 

29 

27 

27 

23 

21 

20 

20 

19 

9 

B 




RUGB YUNION 




International match 

Wales TO Romania 21 

Mate: Tries: A Thomas 2, B Wffiorrts. 

2. LPw«2,M oqpn.F Jrin.5 
SEELns. Waiver. Cons AThomasS. Jarvis. 
Po n a Thomas. Romani* Tnac 
Saguceanu, RoWu Con: ®«r«cu 
Pera: Guranescua. 

fa IWBtfMm FCI 


h_ 23 CCNfBWeM ' 6 

iterator; Trias: Notan. Mga. Con*^A 
tiSimwma PenK A McGowan 3 Con- 

(tfDonnybrvok) 

iBatar 22 Munster 12 

ffi; Try: Parte Care Lflnpf** L eSf: 

propped* goat Lang, ttunttor. Paw 
° ,Gara4 ' 

jUUed Dunbar Ptwnl«wWp 

fin* division 

Briatot Tries l^wssy- 
Cork Burke a Wtef*- TrW». ' 

Logan. Rees, Waedon. Cons Paes 3 
Pane Roee 3. UK™ 1 

unHequira 20 Bath 27 

Tries: NpaLemo, WBfarre. 
Cons: Lacrob 2 Pens Laww 2 teto. 

Buttend. pms«S' t*V- Cok • BuUancl 
pens Bmtand 5 

(eksster 33 Gloucester IB 

g®-rtfs!rsi 




P 

w 

D 

L 

F 

A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

33 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

38 

21 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 

51 

46 

2 

T 

0 

1 

40 

40 

2 

1 

0 

1 

36 

39 

2 

1 

0 

1 

46 

50 

1 

0 

0 

1 

23 

26 

2 

0 

0 

2 

32 

58 

2 

0 

0 

2 

34 

73 


wends Z Pan: Woods Dropped 
Humphrays. Sate: Trias: C Yales, tlte 
Cora; Howard 2 Pans: Howanh 4 
POSTPONS): Newcastle v Nonhampion: 
Saracens v fflehmord. 


Letaester 

Wasps 

Saracens 


Sale 


Bristol 

Second division 

Bedford 18 Rotherham 11 

Bedford: Po nr. Bay« 5. Rotherham: Try: 
Ausin Pw«Blnns2 
Coventry 20 Mosdey « 

Covarmy: Try: Honobrn Pens. H^ns5 
Mosetay: Ttew Hactaiey. Mahoney 
CoreLBey 

London SeotliEh 3S FyUe 9 

London Scottish: Tries: Eritern 4. L« : 
Sharmon. Cons: Carter cn. L«- P*™' 

Cameron iFyide; Penn: Gough 3. 

Orrell 26 Blackhealh 1? 

□mil: Trias: Rudpe 2. VertvcWfc. 

PenE Tteveka. VerbicK@s. Black hsaih- 
Cotk arauhiraie 2. 

pare Brafthwaite 

uu airaiiwld 15 Exeter 19 

Whs* Hartlepool « WWBtoo « 

Blytn. Ctwst pans-'’ri^hs3 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

21 

19 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

19 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

15 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

13 
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0 

1 

12 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

26 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

35 
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London Scot 
Orreii 
Cavern «v 

Bedtort 

Exeter 

Waterloo 

W Hartlepool 

Wakefield 

Rotherham 

Moseley 

Biackheath 

FykJe 


Jewson National League 
First division 

Leeds 27 Harrogate 24 

Leads: Tries: Luftmar, Stephens. 
Tuiputtu. Cons: Tupulotu 3 Pans; 
Tububtu 2. Harregare; Trim: Faukrer. 
Header 2. Moriey. Cons: Ctapftfon 2 
Liverpool StH 7 Worcosier 42 
Liverpool St Helens; Try: Wood Con: J 
Saksfi tay Worcester, Tries: Ferecy 2 . 
Harwood. Le Bffi. Uoyd, S«ffl Cons: 
Smito. Tomirscn 2 Pens Tomlinson z 

Lydnay 13 Rugby 20 

Lydney. Try; Buron. Con: fcfcnvrr Pans: 
Morion 2. Rugby Tries: Bishop. Haneon 
Cana Ouantnl 2 Pans: Quanoi 2 
Newbury 26 Raachng 16 

Newbury; Tries: Dangerfieid. Holiraray 
PrtSipe Com Danoarficta. Pena 
Oangertield 3 fleering. Try: RolSn-s Con - 
Vaughan Pens: Vaughan 3 
OBay 26 Nottingham 15 

Ofley. Tnes: hell. R'-Bkalge Cor^Rur- 
tadge 2. Pena Rutledge 4 Nottingham: 
Pans: AUmiswi 5 

Roeslyn Park 15 Mortey 5 

Roaalyn Parte Tnes: Rahson 2 Con: 
Maddock. Pen; M*3d«* Moriay. Try. 


Wharfedale 20 London Welsh 41 
Wharfedale: Tries: Mounsey. Vfenty Cons: 
Mounsey 2 Pens: Moursey Z London 
Welsh-. Trias; Cumei 2. GtfauO. Lubtawr. 
Rowland Philps 2. Cons" Raymond t Pen: 
Raymond. 


Worcester 

London Weis 

OUcv 

Newbwy 

RossfynPam 

Rug^r 

Leeds 

Hanogalc 

Lydney 

Mortey 

Readng 

Natingham 

Wharfedale 

LrvapcolStH 1 


Second division north 
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1 

u 

0 

42 

7 
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1 

0 

0 

41 

BO 

2 


1 

0 

0 

26 

15 

2 
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0 
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16 

2 
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0 
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5 

2 
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0 

0 

20 

13 

2 
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0 

27 

£4 

2 
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0 

1 

24 

27 

0 
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0 

1 

13 

20 

0 
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0 

1 

5 

IS 

0 


0 

0 

1 

16 

26 

0 


0 

0 

1 

15 

26 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2ft 

41 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

1 

7 

42 
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Aspatria 

Kfticktey 

Lichfield 

Nuneaton 

Sandal 

Sheffield 

Walsall 


10 Bkmmgham/Sol 72 
41 Wilmington Part T2 

34 
19 
13 

35 


13 

10 Sedgley I 
13 Preston Q 
23 Manchester 
8 Kendal 


Bteningharri 
HrndJcy 
Kendal 
Si our bridge 
Manchasiw 
Sedotey Park 
Preston O 
Sandal 
Nuneaton 
Sheffield 
Lichfield 
Walsall 

WinnmglonPk 
Aso-rtw ’ 


P W D 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 
1 


1 

1 1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 


F A Pts 

72 10 2 

41 12 2 

36 8 3 

34 13 

35 23 

19 10 

13 13 

13 13 

10 19 

23 35 

13 34 

6 36 

12 41 




Second division sowft 


Baridng 
Cheltenham 
Ester 
Hertlay 
Met PdSce 


18 Cambertey 23 
37 Wateon-S-Mare 11 
23 Redruth 21 

28 North Watsham 10 
18 Bridgwater 21 
8 Cfiftan 12 

12 Havanl 8 


P W D 


CheHenham 1 
Henley 1 
Tabard 
Cambertey 
CMton 
Bridgwater 
Ester 
Redruth 
Met Police 
Plymouth 
Barking 
Haram 
North Walsfwml 
WeGiovs-Mara 1 


F 

37 

26 

12 

ZO 

12 

21 

23 


A Pis 


1 21 


7HWWTE5 NORTH: First Anaion 
Bndlngion 22 New Britfrton 22; Doncaster 
18 Wtaion 13. Macdeilieid 15 Broughton 
Pak ft Middlesbrough Z? HUI lontans ft 
West Bt Bramhope 12 Tynedale 33; Widnes 
15 Stockton 9 

SOUTH WEST: First efivteton: Berry HI 21 
Barnstaple 20: Bracfcnel 50 Torquay 17; 
High Wysimbe 36 Stroud 45: Launceston 
60 Si Ives 12; Matson 8 Madenteed 6. 
Penzance end Newfyn 25 Gloucesta 06 
0 

Walsh National League 
First division 

Newbridge 9 Merthyr 10 
Newbridge: Pens J Wliems 3. Merthyr: 
Try: peraky try. Con: Hancock Pen: 
Hanr-w-k 
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0 
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2 

2 
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0 
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15 
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0 
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3 
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0 
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48 
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3 
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1 

0 
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3 

1 

4 

2 

1 
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49 

7 

1 

4 

n 
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0 

i 
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26 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

i 
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83 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

i 

22 

28 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

i 

23 

20 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

i 
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0 

3 

2 
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0 

2 

20 
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3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

At 
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56 
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1 
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2 
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0 
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Caerphjfv 
Merthyr 
Abemicry 
Cross Kays 
■Afceraiton 

Maesleg 

Troordiy 

Bonymaen 

Dunvard 

Llandovery 

Newbridge 

Rurrriey 

SWPoSce 

Cardrtl toy 

Btackwood 

Pomypool 


SBU League Trophy 
Group A 

Curio 22 Musselburgh 12 

Curie: Tries: McConnell. Ottcer. Porieus. 
Cone: Houghton 2 Pen: Heughlon 
Musselaurgtr. Tries: Bonttvon. Dawson. 
Cb« C Uvingacne 

Gels 23 Glasgow Hawks IS 

GsLl Tries: Botarri. T Wer Conx C 
Patoreon 2 Pens: C Paterson 2. Dods. 
Glasqow Hawks: Tnes: McGregor. Ness. 
Coir Breeonrtdge Pen: Bresmndge 
Hawick 32 Melrose 13 

Hawick; Tries: Murray. Sharp,. 



Hencns FP 43 fOrkcaldy 17 
HenOb FP; Tries: Boswefi. Keenan. Proc¬ 
tor. Rom. Teytar 2 Cons: Ross 5 Petr 
Rose. Kirkcaldy. Tries: Bethune 2 . Cons 
Tiewarlha 2. Pen: GArraur. 

Preston Lodge 27 Edinburgh Ac 48 
Preston Lodge: Tries: Black Gordon. 
John, M Stewart. Cons: Smm 2 Perr, 


Slmm Edinburgh Acads: Tries: Light 2, 
(touch, PTOdffl Z V8n der Esh 2 Cone C 
Murray 4 PereC Murray 

Group 8 

DUKtee HSFP 37 Biggar 5 

Dundee HSFP Tries: Gray. Haytef, M 
Hope-. M L&mant fiflne. Cons: Pattawi 3. 
Pens: Patterson Z Biggan Try: Campbell 

Peebles 10 Boroughmuir 30 

Peebles: Try: Cume. Con: Nesblt Pen: 
Nesbfl. Boroughmuir. Tnes Alfren, Hep- 
bum. Knprt. RwhertonJ, W)*e Core 
Rutherind Pen: Ankan 

Sllifing County 18 Kebo 22 

Stirfing Oouniy. Tries: McKdop. Rae Can: 
Mater. Pen« Maiter 2 Keteo; try: G Cowl* 
Cm Tap Perw Ta* 5 

WMSanlans 29 Jed-Foresl 18 
Wtetsonrans Tries: Brown, Buchanan, 
Gray, Hannah Cons: Tfteedgall 3. Pen: 
Ihreadgail. Jed-Forest Tries Yute 2 Core 
C Richards. Pens C Richards 2 
West of Scofttnd 29 Kknsnwdr 18 
West of Scotland: Tries: Cunts, Jameson. 
R Crap. Shendan. Cons; R Cling 3. Pare R 
Cralb KUmamock: Trias: Allen, Graham 
flans: Start 2 

Ctub ma t ch e s 

LJandovny 14 Edinburgh 34 
Neath 14 Scottish Borders 36 

Pontypridd 88 CaerphJfy 1ft 
FRIDAY’S LATE RESULTS: Club 
matches Llandovery 14 Edtahnto 34; 
Neteh 14 Scottish Borders 36; Poreypridd 
G6 Caerphilly 1ft. 

National provincial championship 
First division 

Auckland 20 North Harbour 16 
Auckland: Try. Kan. Pens; Cwtvnw 


5 Noth Harbour Try Cardy Con: Utile, 
ftsns: Little 3. 

Counties 37 WeiBngton 23 
GountleB-Manukau: Tries: Vidid. 
LaeitoeP®. Glendlnnng. Leu u. penaby tty 
Con: Su'a 3 Pena Sua 2 Wellington: 
Tnes: K Tenena J O'Haftaran Cons: 
Preston 2. Pane: Preston 3 

Southland 20 Otago 20 

Southland: Try Atatlrv Cor.- Caftan?. 
Pans Cutane 5 Otago: Try. Rae* Pens: 
Brown 5 

Waikato 24 Canterbury 18 
Wtikalo: Trias; McLeod 2. Con: Cooper 
Pens Cooper 4 Canterbury Tries: Gtoxxi. 
Chart oris, Thane Pen: Momens 
FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIP; Pool one: 
Beaers 11 Toulouse 35: Dax 161? lame 12; 
La Ftochele 27 Mcnflenand 22 Pool two: 
Cashes 18 Slade F/arhpue 23; Toulon 26 
Montpeflter 3: Grenoble 9 Boutgom T4; 
Perpl^ian 19 Agen 6 



RACING 

CftirmienUiry 

Cali 0891 500 123 

Resnlis 

CaU 0891100 123 


Calls cost 50p per mlfiste 
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Racing rivals find normal routine mundane 


Global adventure that 


gives fresh perspective 


By Edward Gorman 

SAILING CORRESPONDENT 


IT IS now more than six weeks 
since the BT Global Challenge 
came to an end, when the 
crews on the 14 identical 
67-foot yachts crossed the fin¬ 
ish line at Soutlwmpton after 
racing round the world to an 
ecstatic welcome from friends 
and family. However, now 
that the race is over and the 
excitement has passed, the ISO 
or so full-time volunteers who 
gave up jobs, relationships or 
sold homes to take part in the 
race are back to normal life. 

They have circumnavigated 
the globe — the dream that 
fired them throughout the past 
two years — and reality has 
reasserted itself in the form of 
home and office life, if they are 
lucky, or looking for a job. if 
they are not. 

After Sir Chay Blyth’s first 
race four years ago, the British 
Steel Challenge, a number of 
crew volunteers returned 
home unable to get back into 
the groove. Some had broken 
marriages or had lost long¬ 
term relationships and others 
found it hard to find another 
job. Some felt the race had 
completely changed their per¬ 
spective an life and a re¬ 
ordering of priorities was 
required once it was over. 

The two volunteers spon¬ 
sored by The Times in the last 
race, who had over half their 
berthing fee paid for by the 
paper, are now bade at their 
respective jobs, coming to 
terms themselves with the 
legacy of Blyth’s “great adven¬ 
ture”. Jim Capstick. a bow¬ 
man on Ocean Rover, is back 
with the Metropolitan Police 
Mounted Branch with his 
sergeant’s stripes on his shoul¬ 
der and is getting used to 
riding again for the first time 
in more than a year. 

Lucy Duncan, who sailed in 
Concert — the yacht that was 
dismasted during the first 
Southern Ocean leg — has 
been back at work on the 
labour ward at High Wyc¬ 
ombe General Hospital for 
two weeks and. thus far. she 
has delivered three babies. 


working the nightshirt. Her 
house in Wendover is still 


rented out. which helped pay 
the bills while she was away. 
She is staying with her sister, 
Janet, who. with her husband 
and children, flew out to 
welcome Duncan at the Cape 
Town stopover. 

Both Duncan and Capstick 
are settling back into their 
former lives reasonably well. 
Partly because of The Times 
sponsorship, they do not have 
the kind of crippling financial 
problems that some former 
volunteers have to contend 
with and both have been 
fortunate to return to jobs that 
have been kept waiting for 
them while they were on the 
high seas. 

However, Duncan, more 
than Capstick, is struggling 
with the sailing bug and the 


TODAY 


FOOTBALL 
lack-off ? 30 unless stated 
* denotes jB-bcket match 

FA Carling Premiership 

Bolton v Evert on (8.0). 

VauxhaD Conference 

Stevenage v Hayes. 

BetTe Scottish League 
Premier division 

CetncvRangere . ..P 

□R MARTENS UEAGUE: Premier drvfcSorr 
Worcester City v Forest Green. Southern 
division: Chermslcfd v Reel T League 
Cup; PreSminafy round. Brat leg: Wsston- 
super Mats v Gloucester 
UNIBOND LEAGUE Premier drrtsion: 
Emley v Brsttop AutttrJard 
(CIS LEAGUE; Pmwr division: Puriteet v 
Walton and Hersham. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: PM 
dfvtsfon: Chaises v Ncnncft (at hjngslormn 
FC. 7:0); MtfwaJ v Bnghwn <3 0). 
PONTWS LEAGUE- First dtvtskwr 
Grtnwby v West Bromwich (7 01; leeester v 
Huddersfield (7.0): Port Vale v Sunderland 
(7.01 

WWSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE- First 
division: Enth v Cray 

NORTH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE First 
division: CKheroe v Rossendale 
WELKIN SON SWORD LEAGUE CUP: 
Quarter-finaL- Glenavon v Balymena 

CRICKET 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP (fi- 
nal dey of two). Mertow: Bucfcngfrarreti*uy 
HertfwdsKn?. tnstovr Devon v Cornwall. 
Dean Park, Bournemouth: Dorset v WR- 
stwe. Kington: HerateRtefira vOxtotdsWB. 
Lincoln Ondum; Lincolnshire v Norfolk. 
JewTwOd: Northumberland v Bedfordshire. 
SKfnet Shrapstwe v Cheshfie. Lxmgkxt 
Siatfwdsrtro v Cumberland Ransom** 
Ipswich: Suflofc v Cambridgeshire. Cotwyn 
Bay: Wales v Berkshire 


OTHER SPORT 

BOWLS: Atlantic Rfn worfd ctiamptonsfxp 
(el Llandrindod wallsi. 

RACING: Hamrtort Park (2 IS}; Hoxhant 
( 2 . 0 ) 


TOMORROW 


FOOTBALL 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: First dtvision: 
-Ocwe v Buy (7*51. Huddersfield v 
Bradford (7.45); fciswteh v Swindon (745), 
Portsmouth v Norwich (7.45); Re&Sng v 
Queens Park Rangers (7.45): Stockport v 
Mlddastarough. Sunderland v Oxford Unt¬ 
ied (7 45); Trarunara v Birmingham (7.45). 
Second dvakxu Bournemouth v Bristol 
Rovere (745); Brantford v Gftngtvan 
(7 45); Brt&TOi CRy v Fulham (7.45); Bumkry 
v Oldham (7.45): Cartste v Wigan (7.45): 
Luton v MUutsil (7 45); Plymouth v Watford 
(7.45); Preston v Grimsby (7 45). Wefeall v 
Northampton (7 45): Wrexham v Blackpool: 
Wycombe v 5outfwnd (74 Si: York v 
Chesterfield (7 45). Third division: Barrel v 
Swansea (7.45). Cambridge Uned v 
Cdchasar (745); Cardiff v Shrewsbury; 
Darlington v Scarborough; Doncaster v 
Leyton Orient. Hartfepooiv Notts County; 
Hub v Rotherham; Lncofei v Mansfield 
(7 45). Rochdale v Macclesfield (7.45): 
Scurfflxnpe v Chaster Torquay v Exeter 
(7 45) 


Capstick is back in uniform as a mounted policeman after bis adventures 


desire to travel again. Aged 36 
and single, she has less ties 
than Capstick. who is married 
with three children, and (he 
temptation to look for more 
adventure is hard to resist 

“It was always going to be 
difficult getting back.” she 
said yesterday, “initially. I felt 
a bit disconnected and. as for 
work generally, it’s probably 
too early to say what drill 
happen. People are still 
pleased to see me and that 
hasn't worn off yet, but it’s 
quite hard to go back to being 
a common or garden midwife. 

“I don’t think I will be 
happy settling into a nine-to- 
five life, irs difficult to go back 
to the same thing as if nothing 
has changed. I was always 
quite itchy-footed, but I think 
the race has probably left me 
even more so.” Duncan has 
not been on a boat since the 
finish, but the team from 
Concert — one of the happiest 
crews in the fleet — is plan¬ 
ning a get-together soon and 
Duncan wants to do some 
coastal cruising, having had 
her fill of racing. 

“I definitely want to do 
more,” she said. So has she 
caught the sailing bug? “I’m 
not sure really — I certainly 
miss it and the sea — I couldn't 
be farther from it here. Per¬ 
haps I have got the bug and it 
won’t be dinghy sailing on a 
reservoir (the only sailing she 


had done before the race} 
when I go next time.’' 

Capstick is involved in mov¬ 
ing house and getting to grips 
with running the police sta¬ 
bles where he worked before 
the race. His old horse has 
been put out to grass while he 
was sailing, so he has been 
chopping and changing on 
various different animals 
since he got back. 

To be honest, it wasnT as 
hard going back to work as I 
thought it would be,” he said. 
“It'S a job I’ve done for 20 
years, so being away for one 
year isn’t that great a time. I 
do find myself finding sane of 
what I’m doing rather petty — 
the day-today running of the 
stables is my responsibility 



Duncan: on dry land 


and it is my job to see that it is 
done efficiently — but 1 look at 
it with a slightly different 
perspective now and see that, 
in the great scheme of things, 
it’s not that important I’m 
probably a little more tolerant 
than I used to be.” 

Capstick has found settling 
back into home life relatively 
straightforward because he 
returned home for brief visits 
to see his newborn baby, 
Georgia,'during several of the 
longer stopovers. Like Dun¬ 
can. he has no regrets about 
taking part in die race and 
would actively encourage 
those planning to safl in the 
next one in 2000. 

“While you are doing it you 
sometimes wonder what on 
earth you are doing, but at the 
end, when you cross the line at 
Southampton and you have 
sailed round the world, it’s a 
great feeling." he said. "I feel 
very proud that I’ve done it 
and my attitude to anyone 
else, is ‘go for it’ — it’s a 
brilliant experience.” 

Both Duncan and Capstick 
have found friends and col¬ 
leagues have been fascinated 
by what they have been 
through and have both spent 
much time explaining what 
the nine months were like. “I 
never get bored of talking 
about it.” Capstick. who wants 
to continue yacht racing but 
on inshore courses, said. 


^£U!DE TO THE WEEK AHEAD 




VAUXHALL CONFERENCE: Leek * Her- 
etoed (7.45); Sough v Rushden 
Diamonds (7 45). Telford v Haifa* (7 451: 
Weftig v Kettering (7 45). 

CRICKET 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP (fixst day •* fowl. Derby: 
Derbyshire v Northamptonshire: Chester- 
te-Sbuat Durham v Warvwistare; Canter¬ 
bury: Kent v GfcXAKStersttnj. OW Tiaftord: 
Lancashire v Essec Trent Bridge: Not- 
ttn^umGfws v Hampsf*e. Taunton: 
Somerset v fiWdiosex The Oval: Surrey v 
Glamorgan: Headfogtoy. Yorkshire v 
Worcestershire 


OTHER SPORT 

BOWLS: Adamic FSm world idiampronchp 
(at Llandrindod Weto). 

RACING: Fotozstono (230); Pontefract 
(215) 


WEDNESDAY 


FOOTBALi. 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE First dMsiorr 
Nottingham Forest v Manchester Crty 
(7.45): Stake v Was! Bromwich (7.45): 
WaNsrhampfon v Pori Vate (7 45|. Third 
derision; Brighton v Peterborough (7.45) 
VAUXHALL CONFERENCE: Famborough 
v Dover Gateshead v Southport 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

DIVISIONAL PREMIEBSHP: Lancashire 
pool: Rochdale v Wldnes 17 30) 

OTHER SPORT 

RACING: Brighton (220): York (2101: 
Newton Abbot (2 JO) 

TENNIS: Scottish championshfcB (at 
Ednburgh). 


Manchester City v Crewe: Norwich v 
Chariton. Port Vale v Stockport. Qteers 
Park Rangers v Portsmouth. Swindon v 
Nottingham Forest West Bromwich v 
Reading Second cfivfeion: Blackpool v 
Carlisle: Basic! Rovws v Walsafi: Chester¬ 
field v Burnley. Fuffum v Plymouth. 
Gfttngham v Bcumenttuih. &msby v York. 
fiBwefl v Bnstol Oty: Northampton v Luton. 
QKfram v Preston. Souttwnd v Bierttord. 
Watford v Wycombe Third cfcvtsorr Ches¬ 
ter v Hull. CUchesfer v Brighton. Exeter v 
Cardiff Leyton Ghent v Camtndge United. 
Macclesfield v Darlington. MansfcU v 
Doncaster; Notts County v Scunthorpe; 
Peterborough v Barnet; Rotherham v 
Lincoln: Scarborough v Hartlepool. Shrews¬ 
bury v Rocndale. Swansea v Torquay 
VAUXHALL CONFERENCE: Chdtertfiam v 
Rushden and Diamonds. Famborough v 
Keflenrjg Hattai * Yeow. Hswss v Her¬ 
eford: Hednesford v YJofong: Lee*, v 
Kidderm i nster . Northwncfi v Dover, Sottfh- 
port v Slough Stevenage v Mcrecambe. 
tenord v Gafesnead. Wetlm v Sfalyfandge 
BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Third <* 
vfskitT Queen s Parte v Arbroath 


Group 8: Boroughmub v WaJsortans Jed- 
Foresl v Kelso, KSmamocK v Biggar Swing 
County v Peebles. West ol 'Scotland v 
Dundee H5FP 


OTHER SPORT 

BOXING: World Boxing Council super - 
middleweight champiorntvp: R Rad 
(Liverpool, holder) v H Chertfi |R) (at 
Krvgsbuiy Leisure Centre. Wdnesi 
EQUE& i heANISM: Blenheim three-day 
event 

ICE HOCKEY: Benson and Hedges Cup: 
Group A: Newcastle Cobras v Ayr Scottish 
Eastfes (6.30): Paisley Pit ales v Manchester 
Storm (7.0). Teflotd Tigers (7 30j Group B: 
Nortrqham Partttets v BracfineO Bees 
(7 0): "Basingstoke Beon v PelefOorough 
►Vales (6.301; Slough Jets v Caidtff Dcvto 
16.30) 

RACING: Epson (205). Haydock Park 
(20). Thtrsk (220): Wolverhampton lAW. 
7.0); Stratford (225) 

GOLF: Scottish Serors Open (at 
Aberdeen) 

TENNIS: Scottish e h anpronshps (af 
Edinburgh) 


THURSDAY 


EOUESTRIAMSM: Bfcrhevn thretKtay 
event 

RACING: Safisbury (Z20). York (2.10). 
FontweO Park (2 30) 

TBWHS: Scottish chanjmnsNps. (a 
Ednburgh]. 


FRIDAY 


FOOTBALL 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Fbst efivteton; 
BrecOard v Sunderland (7 45) 

EUROPEAN UNDER-21 CHAMPION¬ 
SHIP: Quafitying gam four Scotland v 
BeJausIfltfiWJanrtrtrartg- 


RUGBY UNION 

HBNH<EN CUP: Pool B: Ufcw» v etegow 
(at RaranML 7301 

OTHER SPORT 

EQUESTRIANISM: Bfanhem tfwefrday 
ewrt 

GOLF: Scottish Sartors Open iat 
Abodocn) 

RACING: Epsom I2.0S). Haydock Park 
12.13], Sedgefidd [2251- 
TENNIS; Scottish ciwrportartpa (at 
Ecfinbugh). 


SATURDAY 


FOOTBALL 
kick-ott 3.0 unfess sUtod 
WORLD CUft European quafifytng group 
tour Scotland v BeUtVS iat Pi&dtte 
Stwfiurt. Gtwp eW* kretatdv helard tat 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Rret dtvtaon: 
Bvmingham v CpeMeti; Bury v Trermere: 


CRICKET 

NATWEST TROPHY ISO oven) Final: 
Lord's: Wanuckshre v Evict. 

RUGBY UNION 
bek-sfi 3 0 unless stared 
HEJNEKEN CUP: Pool A: Leicester v Milan: 
Levtster v Toutouse (at Don ny brook. 2.301 
Pool B: Swansea v Wasps 12 IE^ Pool C: 
Brtve v Scottish Borden (7 SO) Pool D: 
Bourgom v Carrtff ISO). Hariequms v 
Munster Pool Ei Tieinsco v Pau 17 0} 
EUROPEAN CONFBOICE Pool A; 
Bnsfd v La ftechefte. Ebbnr Vale v Atgen 
(60) Pool B: Montterrond v Sale (4 0). 
Newport v Montpcfiar 12.0). Pod C: Dar v 
Romanian XV: London Itch v Slade 
Frangsis (aW). Pod D: ComacH v 
Northampton (et Socxts Gr-aund. Gatwey. 

230f Nice v Begles (7.0). Pod F: 
Ghxnasrcr v Padova: Toulon v Beziers 
(70). Pod & Cebrvors v Richmond: 
Grenoble v Bridgend Pool G: Newcastle v 
Borne. Perpignan v Edinburgh (7 JO) Pod 
H: Natboone v Saracens 16.30}; Neath v 
Cashes (2ffi 

ALUED DUNBAR PREMIERSWP: Second 
dfvfckjrr. Ccventry v Easier; Fyfde v 
Bedford London Scoffish v BlKkhoath: 
Moseley v Rotherh a m: Waterloo v War¬ 
field. Wesi Hartlepool v OrreU 
JEWSON NATIONAL LEAGUE; First &■ 
triehn Harrogate v LmJcn Welsh; Liverpool 
St Helens v Leeds. Morfoy v Whartedalc; 
Nottingham v ffosslyn Parte Readng v 
OOey: Rugby v Nswbivy: IVorcoslec v 
Lydwy Socvid cSvtston north: Hmddey v 
Aspasia, Kendal v BttmgtamASofrUI: 
Manchester v Wafsall Pteston Giaas- 
hoppers v Sheffield Sedgiey v SoidaL 
Stourbrtdgo v Nuneaton. Wntln^on ft* v 
Ixhfiofd Second tSvisIcn south: 
Bridgwater v Piymouth. ChcBonham v 
Bomng. CSrffon v TabstcL Havant r 
Cambmsy: North Wafchnm v Met Poles. 
Redruth v Hertey; Weston--Male v 

WELSH LEAGUE; First efivision: Aboravon 
v AbertiBety (2 D|. Bonymeor v Newbridge 
(20): Cietphory v Uamowry (201. Cross 
Keys v Ponwpod £0): Macsicp v Runney 
(20): Merthyr v Dumont 12 Oi. South Wales 
Po&ce v B la c k wood (2.0). Cardiff ted v 
Treorchy (20) 

SRU LEAGUE TROPHY) Group A: Edn- 
burgh Acads v fitossefbuf^; Gnia v 
Hawick, Glasgow Hanks v Cuffls; Kirtaakfy 
v Mettosa; FYesooi Lodge v Horetts FP. 


SUNDAY 


FOOTBALL 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: First dfvfdon: 
‘Oxford Unded v Wctt ctha mpfon |1 0) 
BEIL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Second 
efivision: Forfar v East Ftfe (301. 

CRICKET 

AXA LIFE LEAGUE (40 overs). Derby: 
Derbys hi re u Nortnarntfon^ire: Canter¬ 
bury: Kent v QouoesiBrahve: Leicester 
Lacestersnire v Dwtwm: Trertt Bridge: 
Nottinghamshire v Harrpshsc. Taunton: 
Samenet v MtddlesoK The Oval: Surrey v 
Glamorgan-. H ea drgfey Yortetwe v 
VftarccsIerJiire 


RUGBY UNION 

HHNEKEN CUP: Pod C. Pontyprdo v 
Bain (? 15) Pod E. Cakxtonci v Liandi) (at 
McDormid Part. 3 0) 

RUGBY LEAGUE 
hfcfc-ofr 3.0 unless staled 
DMSfONAL PREMIERSHIP: Cumbria 
pod: Cafoie Border Raiders v Worimgton 
Town; Vriilehavwn Wannrs v Barnnv 
Braver. (3^0). East Yorkshire poet: Hul 
Sharks V Yoric Wasps (3 15); HuS Kmqston 
Rowas v Feaffimtonc Rovere. Lancashire 

E Keighley Ccugars v Swinton Lions 
RttMale HonW5 v Let^i Certunais. 
Yorkshire poot Dewsbury Rams v 
Munster Hawks; Huddersfield CiarCs v 
Bramloy (3 30) 

OTHER SPORT 

ATHLETICS: IAAP meesng (atGareshcaai 
BOWLS: Aahboane Scottish mixed pairs 
dramprrtshBpG (at S Vincent Bowls Chi}. 
Oa sgoiri 

EQUESTRIAN: Btenhdm throe-day evert. 
GOLF: Scottish Seniors Opm (af 
Aberdeen). 

ICE HOCKEY: Benson and Hedges Cup: 
Group A; Ayr Scottish v Paisley 

Pides (6301. Sheffield Steelere v 
Newcastle Cobras (6J0i; Manchester 
Slom v Telford Tiosrs (60) Group B: 
Braeknea Bees v Slough Jets (8 0); Cardiff 
Dads v Baangswta Btsor (60); Pcet- 
borough PttaBs v Nonr^um Parthere 
(6 15) 

MOTOR RACING: BntEh louring car 
cnamgwnshiD (Brands Hatch) 

TENNIS: Scottish e ft a mpqnthjps (at 
Edinburgh) 


SPEEDWAY 


Fire fails to 
destroy 
Hancock’s 
title hope 


Code of conduct that 
makes perfect sense 

and keep his head out of tl 

A large part of water even if he or she 

angling’s appeal is unconscious. For wearers t 

that it is so unstruc----Neoprene chest waders, whfc 

tured. It IS. Of its .-■**"*" • —-. «» nanrlpni-v rn lift fhr» Ipc 


By a Correspondent 



GREG HANCOCK raced to 
.victory in the Polish Grand 
Prix to silence more than 
30,000 home fans, who were 
hoping one of the two Poles in 
the A final would top the 
rostrum at the Olympic Stadi¬ 
um in Wroclaw. 

It was Hancock's second 
grand prix win of the season 
— he also won gold in the 
opening round in the Czech 
Republic in May — and he is 
now 12 points dear at the top 
of the world championship 
rankings. His nearest chal¬ 
lenger is another American. 
Billy ■ Hamill. the defending 
world champion, who fin¬ 
ished second in the meeting. 

Tomasz Gollob. of Poland, 
came third, having topped the 
scoring in the qualifying races 
before the finals. He dropped 
just one point in his five 
preUminaiy rides. 

The meeting started two 
hours late because riders 
daimed the track conditions 
were unacceptable, but organ¬ 
isers feared crowd trouble if 
the event had been postponed. 

Gollob. 26, is a huge sport¬ 
ing star in Poland and the 
crowd, easily the largest of the 
five rounds held this season, 
was confident be could deliv¬ 
er his second Polish Grand 
Prix success, having won here 
two years ago. However, his 
supporters were soon hushed 
when Hancock and Hamtll 
raced to the first two posit¬ 
ions. Piotr Protasiewicz fin¬ 
ished fourth, a good enough 
result to secure a place in die 
final round in Denmark on 
September 20. 

Hancock’s success came 
three weeks after his van 
caught fire on the way to 
Bradford for the British 
Grand Prix. destroying his 
No i bike. “I was devastated 
after Bradford, but winning 
tonight has put me back on 
track,” he said. “It is good to 
have a decent lead in the 
championship again, but I 
have to go to Denmark to win 
the meeting.” 

Hancock needs to finish in 
fifth place or higher in Den¬ 
mark to become the world 
champion and he has the 
backing of Hamifl. who is his 
partner in the Team Exide 
racing team and a childhood 
friend. 

“if f am going to have to 
lose my title, then I would be 
happy to lose it to Greg,” he 
said. "It would be like keeping 
it in the family." 


A large part of 
angling's appeal is 
that iris so unstruc¬ 
tured. It is. of its 
nature, pursued by individ¬ 
uals. Ir is nor. other than at its 
margins, competitive, it has 
representative bodies for 
game, coarse and sea-fishing, 
but no governing body that 
can speak for everyone who 
fishes and draw up rules all 
anglers will obey. That is the 
way fishermen have wanted 
things and kept things. 

This is not to say that 
angling could not benefit front 
more organisation or that it 
has not paid a high price in the 
past for being unable to speak 
with the single voice right now- 
being negotiated. But still the 
Salmon and Trout Associ¬ 
ation, the National Federation 
of Anglers (NFA) and the 
National Federation of Sea 
Anglers can speak only for 
their own constituencies and 
then what they say tends to be 
upwards and outwards: not 
much reaches down to the 
river and the lake and the man 
casting from the shore. 

That is why the "Code of 
Conduct for Specialist Coarse 
Anglers recently published by 
the Specialist Anglers Conser¬ 
vation Group {SACG) is to be 
so welcomed. This tiny booklet 
is precisely the kind of thing 
that, in other sports, the gov¬ 
erning body would have pro¬ 
duced around the year doL ft 
is precisely what the NFA 
should have produced long 
ago and might have produced 

had it not devot- _ 

ed so much of its 
energies to the ‘Youn 
trivia of match 
fishing. up Oil 

The SACG H 
code’s 34 pages 
should be required reading 
not only among the group’s 
10.000 members who will 
definitely read it, but among 
all coarse anglers and all 
game and sea anglers as well. 
It is valuable as much for its 
mind-set as anything else. The 
.code is socially and politically 
aware, environmentally sensi¬ 
tive and- humane. If it had 
been available and widely 
read 20 or 30 years ago. 
angling might have seen fewer 
of the problems that have 
surfaced in that time. The 
sport would also have been 
better placed to adjust to the 
changing world. 

* There is common sense 
from beginning to end: wis¬ 
dom on wildlife and the coun¬ 
tryside in general, on 
individual conduct at the wa¬ 
terside, on personal safety, on 
the use and misuse of certain 
tackle and rigs. There is 
sensible guidance on bed prep- 




aration and ground baiting, on 
fish handling, fish movements 
and Osh disease. There are 
strong words on the need to 
buy rod licenses and ro con¬ 
form with the law. Useful 
telephone numbers are listed 
and a bibliography is 
provided. 

The points of detail are 
much as might be expected 
from such an intelligent 
group, but it is worth expand¬ 
ing on three issues raised, rwo 
of them concerning safety. The 
code gives the same unequivo¬ 
cal advice on fishing near 
overhead power cables as was 
given in this column last year 
after yet another fatality. It is: 
donT do it. The SACG goes 
further and suggests a mini¬ 
mum safety distance of 30 
metres. Rod material is the 
main problem. The near-uni¬ 
versal material from which 
modem rods are made is 
carbon fibre. Carbon fibre is 


‘Young people should be brought 
up on it; old hands should adopt it’ 


an excellent conductor of elec¬ 
tricity and anglers are lost not 
so much because their rods 
touch cables but because of 
arcing, sometimes over an 
extraordinary distance, be¬ 
tween the two. 

The other point on safety 
concerns flotation aids. The 
SACG advises every angler to 
use a life-jacket or buoyancy 
aid when fishing from a boat. 
It does not mention their use 
when wading. Any code for 
game fishing would need to 
make good this omission. 

When wading fast, heavy 
salmon rivers and the like, 
only automatic, gas-inflated 
life-jackets should be worn 
and then always. Buoyancy 
aids such as foam-filled fish¬ 
ing jackets will keep an angler 
afloat but not necessarily face¬ 
up, especially if he is already 
panicking after swallowing 
water. Gas-filled life-jackets 
turn the wearer on to his back 


and keep his head out of the 
water even if he or she is 
unconscious. For wearers of 
Neoprene chest waders, which 
have a tendency to lift the legs 
high, and so force the shoul¬ 
ders down, lifejackets offering 
275 Newtons of buoyancy are 
the safe option, not the 150- 
Newton that is most common¬ 
ly so. 

The third issue concerns 
barbless hooks. The SACG 
actively encourages “the use of 
barbless or micro-barbed 
hooks" but does not go into the 
reasons no doubt because of 
limited space. They are worth 
spelling out I can write of the 
advantages of barbless hooks 
from first hand experience 
because 1 have used them 
exclusively for the past 20 
years. 

They only real value of a 
barb on a hook is that it helps 
to keep a wriggly bait aboard. 
Most anglers also use them 
because they fear that, without 
a barb, a fish. like a bait, 
might get off. 

Barbless hooks are more 
effective than barbed because 
there is nothing to slow pene¬ 
tration and so increase lever¬ 
age on the hook point. 
Barbless hooks are less prone 
to opening on the strike or 
when playing big fish. 
Because they have not been 
weakened by having a barb 
cut into them they do not snap. 
so more fish end up securely 
hooked. 

More fish do not get off, 
however, because when they 
are swimming 
line-drag holds 
m i oil t die hook in place 

uu 6 ,u and if they are 

Innt it' stationary then 

^ the first principle 

of playing a fish 
— keep a tight line — main¬ 
tains it there. Fish are easier to 
release from a hook without a 
barb and are not damaged in 
the process. Mine hardly ever 
leave the water because I 
rarely use a net and simply 
reach dawn and slip the hook 
out while the fish is at my feet. 

So as barbless hooks help 
both angler and fish on a 
much wider scale, the SACG 
code does the same. Young 
people should be brought up 
on iL Old hands should adopt 
iL We need something of the 
kind for game and sea angling 
now. 

* The Code of Conduct for 
Specialist Coarse Anglers is 
available for El plus 25p 
postage from the SACG. 3 
Great Cob Street Springfield, 
Chelmsford CM I 6LA 


□ Brian Clarke's fishing col¬ 
umn appears on the first 
Monday of each month. 


£ Sheehan on bridge 



1 Keene on chess 


By Robert Sheehan, bridge correspondent 


Frequently when a defender has a chance to overruff he should 
refrain, as that often strengthens his trump holding. This 
example is from a club league game. 


By Raymond Keene 

CHESS CORRESPONDENT 


Dealer South 


East-West game 


* K 9 4 
V 10 4 

♦ K 6 

♦AJSS32 


410 

▼ A 9 B 2 
•AQJ743 
* Q 10 


*0752 
▼ JS 
410 9 2 

♦ K 76 4 


♦AJ863 
YKQ763 
495 
♦ 5 


Beijing Chess 

A powerful tournament is in 
progress in Beijing, where 
Britain is represented by 
grandmaster Jon S pee Intan. 
After six rounds. Speelman 
shares the lead on 4.5 with OH. 
Alterman, Atalik. Tiviakov 
and Liang. Here are two 
samples of play in one of 
which Speelman rapidly de¬ 
molishes a Chinese opponent. 
White: Jon Speelman 
Blade Wang Yaoyao 
Beijing. August 19*37 
Trompovsky Attack 


18 Rbl 

19 Rxb7 

20 Qtn 

21 Rdl 

22 Nxe5+ 

23 814 


Qa5 

Rc7 

Bd6 

Be5 

Nxb5 

Biadi resigns 


White: Landa 
Black: Zhu Chen 
Beijing, August 1997 

Sicilian Defence 


Contract Four Spades by South. Lead: ace ot diamonds. 


West started with ace and 
another diamond against 
South's Four Spades, East 
playing the two and nine. In 
dummy with the king, declar¬ 
er played a heart to nis queen 
and West’s ace. West contin¬ 
ued with the two of hearts to 
the jack and declarer’s king. 
Declarer ruffed a heart with 
the nine of spades. East 
ovemiffed and returned a 
dub. Declarer won with the 
ace, ruffed a dub and played 
another heart 
At this stage he knew the 
whole hand. West was known 
to have four hearts, six dia¬ 
monds (partly because of his 
vulnerable overcall and partly 
because of Easft play of the 
two at trick one), two clubs 
and the ten of spades (because 
East ovemiffed the nine with 


the queen). Declarer simply 
ruffed the heart with the king 
of spades, played a spade back 
to his ace and drew trumps. 

East would have done much 
better to refuse to overruff the 
heart. Declarer plays the ace 
of dubs and ruffs a club in 
order to play another heart, 
but now whether he ruffs low 
or high the defence must come 
to two more trump tricks. Try 
playing it through yourself. 


1 

d4 

NI6 

2 

Bg5 

Ne4 

3 

B14 

d5 

4 

e3 

c5 

5 

Bd3 

Nc6 

6 

Bxe4 

dxe4 

7. 

dS 

Nb4 

8 

Nc3 

efi 

9 

d6 

Ncfi 

10 

Nxe4 

(5 

11 

Bg5 

Qb6 

12 

Nt6+ 

K17 

13 

Nxh7 

Fbch7 

14 

d7 

Be7 

15 

Nf3 

Oxb2 

16 

0-0 

Qb6 

17 

dXCSQ 

Rxc8 


Diagram of final position 


□ For details of The Times 
Midland Private Banking 
National Bridge Challenge, 
call the organisers on 0181942 
9506. 


□ Robert Sheehan writes on 
bridge Monday to Friday in 
Sport and in the Weekend 
section on Saturday. 



1 94 

2 Nc3 

3 (4 

4 Nt3 

5 BbS 

6 0-0 
7 d3 

3 8xc6 

9 Qel 

10 fS 

11 Qg3 

12 Qh3 

13 Bh6 

14 QxttG 

15 Rael 

16 Nh4 

17 C/d2 

18 a3 

19 NxJ5 

20 Ne2 

21 Ne3 

22 Nf4 

23 exfS 

24 FM3 

25 fxe6 

26 Qf2 

27 e7 

28 Nld5 

29 Ot4 

30 Q<d6 + 

31 0xd5 

32 c3 

33 QI3 

34 Kf2 

35 Nf5 

36 Nxe7 

37 K*e1 
While resigns 


b c d e 1 g h 


D Raymond Keene writes 
on chess Monday to Friday in 
Sport and in the WeeJcend 
section on Saturday. 


WOROrWATPHING 


WINNING MOVE 


By Philip Howard 


By Raymond Keene FS 1 


ABHORR1BLE 

a. To be abhored 

b. Extra horrible 

c. Engaging 


FRABJOUS 

a. Joyful 

b. Raspberry liqueur 

c. Killing by grenade 


DAKHMA 

a. Ritual wasliing 

b. A poll tax 

c. A mortuary tower 

CHINO 

a. A half-breed 

b. A bird 

c. Khald trousers 


White ro pby. This position Is from 
the game Enqvisi —Wallace. 
Stockholm l*J7. Black has just 
played the natural deveiupme 
move of bringing his king's rook to 
efi. Huwever. While’s next move 
exposes this as a terrible blunder. 
How did While continue? 


Answers on page 53 


Solution on page 53 
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e ns e J^^jjngsters showd riving ambition 


SPORT 43 




LH o 


Tv 4 •* 

IN SCHom c 

Bv Edward cJormajv 
™f Y . aU ' v ani to go on rhe 

5lrfIr S S nal L tour when are 
older. Most have got the manner¬ 
isms of the pros off to a tee already 
-the wounded "Why me?" Jook 

^ er v,L S i- 1Ced se% en-iron, or the 
clenched fist of a well-judged putt 

Z*££ n ne or rwo even have 
individually named and very laree 
Most of them, though — 
all 13 years old and under - can 
play some pretty serious golf and 
die jlst national prep schools 
championship at Stowe School in 
Buckinghamshire on Friday saw 
some very bright prospects grind- 
tng out good scores on the pictur¬ 
esque nine-hole course in front of 
the main school buildings. 

Hravy rain on Wednesday had 
left rhe greens waterlogged, but the 
gusty wind sweeping the course by 
Friday had dried them out, leaving 
the putting surface slow and a little 
bumpy. A field of 108 boys played 
two. rounds on the day, with 
scoring by Stableford and with a 
stroke added to par across the 
course to give plenty of opportuni¬ 
ties for birdies or better. For only 
the second time in its history and 
the second lime in four years, the 
championship was derided by a 
play-off. 

Sam Mason, from Chigwell. who 
plays off ten. had looked a likely 
winner all day, with some prodi¬ 
gious hitting off the tee and a fine 
touch around the greens. AT the 
halfway stage, he held the joint lead 
on 26 points. Alongside him were 
Michael Oliver, from St Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury, who won the 
northern prep schools title at 
Stoneyhurst this year, and Kristien 
Boyle, from St Edwards. Reading, 
who impressed with his gritty 
consistency. 

By the close. Oliver, who seemed 
to be fighting his own inner 
demons and is struggling with a 
backswing corrupted by playing 
with oversized dubs, had faded to 
leave Mason and Boyle tied on SO 
points. On the last green. Mason 
had a ten-foot birdie putt for the 
championship, but it slid past as 



Boyle, left, on his way to winning the play-off for the championship, while Joe Cole is disappointed at losing in the under-13 event 


liis father, Ken. looked to the 
heavens in despair. 

Even the unflappable Chris At¬ 
kinson, a former housemaster at 
Stowe, who has organised the event 
for the past 15 years, was getting 
carried away. “This is rather 
exciting isn’t it?" he said as he 
followed the two players down the 
first fairway for the last time. 

Mason, a chunky 13-year-old 
whose golfing hero is Ernie Els, of 
South Africa, hit a 230-yard drive 
straight down the middle. Boyle, 
who also named Els alongside 
Nick Faldo as his golfing greats. 


preceded him with a shorter, but 
equally straight drive. A punched 
six-iron from Boyle and a wedge 
from Mason left them side-by-side 
on the fringe of the green. 20ft from 
the hole. 

The pressure was on and it was 
Mason w'ho succumbed. Boyle put 
his first putt to within inches before 
holing out Mason had an almost 
identical stroke in prospect but he 
hit it six feet past the hole and then 
missed from there to give Boyle his 
first title in golf, achieved in front of 
his parents and both sets of 
grandparents. 


Afterwards, with the Stowe 
Putter trophy in his hands, he 
revealed that he has only had five 
lessons in just two years of playing, 
though he already has a handicap 
of 14. “I play every day," he said, 
"and l would like to go on the Tour 
if 1 am good enough when I’m 
older." Boyle had seemed relaxed, 
even on the extra hole. “I was a bit 
nervous but 1 knew if I looked 
nervous, he’d have an advantage." 
he said. 

With Mason second, third place 
went jointly to Oliver. Rupert 
Harmsworth. of Wellesley House. 


and Charles Hoare. of St Ed¬ 
mund’s. Hindhead. In the under- 
13s. the top scorer was Lloyd 
Edwards, of Caldicott. who was 
only three points behind Mason 
and Boyle, with Jonathan Howse. 
of the Old Hall, second and 
Charles Richardson, of Elstree. and 
Michael Ridout, of St JoluVs. tied 
for third. In the under-12s. Alex 
Morton of rhe Old Hall put on a 
dazzling display to win with 45 
points, with Luke Gutteridge. of 
Lochinver House, second and 
James Macdonald of Ridgeway, 
third. 


Academy dispute 
highlights 
the great divide 


C hris Smith, the Secretary of 
State for Culture, Media 
and Sport, sparked a storm 
of protest last month when he 
unveiled the latest plan for a 
national sports academy. Smith's 
derision to exclude the country’s 
leading sports, suggesting that rug¬ 
by. cricket and football were wealthy 
enough to fend for themselves, 
prompted one of the most heated 
political rows of the summer. 

Maurice Lindsay, chief execu¬ 
tive of the Rugby Football League^ 
criticised the proposals, claiming 
that Smith was confusing foot¬ 
ball’s relative financial good health 
with the impoverished state of his 
own sport. Lindsay’s arguments 
were given added credibility by the 
news that Wigan, rugby league's 
most successful dub. had been 
forced to call in outside help to try 
to resolve its crippling financial 
and managerial problems. 

Lord MacLaurin of Knebworth. 
chairman of the England and 
Wales Cricket Board, hinted that if 
cricket was not to benefit from the 
National Lottery, then it should be 
able to sell the television rights for 
alt of its fixtures to the highest 
bidder rather than be restricted to 
the less lucrative terrestrial deals 
for home Test matches. 

Only the football authorities 
seemed to take the announcement 
in their stride. Football Association 
spokesmen calmly said that they 
would continue with their plans to 
establish centres of excellence 
throughout the country. 

Assessing the exact financial 
health of each sport is difficult, 
with only football having attracted 
the kind of rigorous financial 
analysis needed to draw any real 
conclusions. Richard Baldwin, a 
sports specialist at Detoitte Tou¬ 
che. the accountancy firm, has 
looked at the state of finances 
among leading governing bodies. 

The Rugby Football League had 
a turnover of £9.4 million in 1995 — 
the most recent year for which 
figures are available — not vastly 
more than the British Olympic 
Association saw pass through its 
coffers last year. The Test and 
Country Cricket Board turned over 
a more healthy £38.2 million, 
although much of this money is 
qufckly returned to the counties to 
ensure that they stay afloat 
In contrast the three football 
bodies — FA, FA Premier League 
and Football League—turned over 






£192 million in 19%, although this 
was inflated by the money from 
Euro 96. There Is also a world of 
difference between the £65 million 
turnover of the Premier League 
and the £22 million that the 
Football League generated for its 
members. As the recent Deloitte 
Touche annual survey of football 
finance showed, the new riches of 
football are almost entirely en¬ 
joyed by a small number of dubs. 

There seems little money to 
spare for youth development ei¬ 
ther. Cricker has earmarked more 
than £2 million for development 
through a charitable trust while 
rugby league can barely muster 
£500.000. Again, only football app¬ 
ears in reasonable health, having 
the extra funds from the Football 
Trust to draw upon. 

Some of the sports targeted by 
Smith’s plan also have serious 
question marks over the quality of 
their management Athletics has 
been particularly poorly managed 
in recent years and it is question¬ 
able whether showering millions 
on the sport mil help it to put its 
house in order. Governing bodies 
must be made to prove they are fit 
to receive substantial government 
backing before being allowed to 
join the academy. 

S mith is not entirely to blame 
for the situation. The sports 
academy started life as a 
blurred idea that had more to do 
with politics than what sport really 
needs. At least Smith has tried to 
impose some discipline on the idea 
and tum il into a reality, but there 
is a dear lesson for all politicians 
that sport is not a simple vote 
winner and that policies require 
more than token gestures and 
some lottery money. There are 
many useful plans that govern¬ 
ment can pursue, but first it needs 
to take sport more seriously. 

Alasdair Murray 
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Two late tries give Leicester the perfect platform to prepare for European competition 


Greenwood grows into centre of excellence 


Leicester....33 

Gloucester.. 16 

- By David Hands 

rubgy correspondent 

IF LEICESTER can put their 
immediate European past be¬ 
hind them as .effectively as 
they did domestic history at 
Welford Road on Saturday, 
they will enjoy themselves this 
season. Less than five months 
ago, defeat away to Gloucester 
preceded the decline of their 
1997 league tide hopes; that 
damage has been repaired 
and this weekend Europe and 
the Heindcen Cup, in which 
they were beaten finalists last 
January, awaits. 

In fact the scoreiine does 
Gloucester less than justice. 
That rugby is an fXHninute 
game we know, but to leak 14 
points in the final three min¬ 
utes will be seen by their 
players as harsh in die ex¬ 
treme after they had defended 
so well for the previous V. 
There was, though, an air of 
inevitability about it. given 
Leicester’s domination of terri¬ 
tory and possession in the 
second half of an Allied Dun¬ 
bar Premiership first division 
match that was a fusion of 
ambition and error. 

Since the game is played in 
the mind. too. the gradual 
build-up preyed on Gloucester 
and when Joel Stransky 
kicked his fourth penalty goal 
to give Leicester a 19-16 advan¬ 
tage, the defence began to 
unravel. At much the same 
time. Will Greenwood finally 
cast off any mental shackles 
remaining from the serious 
concussion that he suffered 
playing for the British Isles in 
June and came into his own. 

This could be a glorious 
winter for Greenwood, whose 
kit under new arrangements 
at Leicester, is sponsored by a 
company called Prima Sol¬ 
utions. If that is an omen, then 
the big centre will recover his 
form and win the England cap 
that appears his for the taking: 
he admits that another hand¬ 
ful of games are required to 
restore his confidence to the 
level that carried him trium¬ 
phantly to lions selection and 
the European hiatus of the 
next six weeks should serve. 

Greenwood’s try. erupting 
at the cutest of angles on to. 
Stransky*s pass, broke Glou¬ 
cester hearts, though .-.the' 
Leicester midfield will do well 
to keep in mind the clinical 
efficiency with which Maple- 



Stuart Potter, the Leicester centre, is hauled down as he tries to break through the Gloucester defence during his side’s victory at Welford Road on Saturday 


toft looped around Fanolua to 
score without a hand bring 
laid cm him. That try not only 
gave Gloucester a first-half 
lead, but was convincing evi¬ 
dence of tiie rugby that they 
seek to play. 

That they could not on 
Saturday, before 11,159 specta¬ 
tors — whose expectations for 
Leicester grow higher by the 
year — said much about the 
erratic nature of the game. 
Bob Dwyer, the Leicester di¬ 
rector of rugby, may have seen 
this as bang a substantial 
improvement on tile impover¬ 
ished league start against 
Saracens a year ago, but he 
will shudder when he tallies 
up tfie turnovers and the 
mistakes that led to a succes¬ 
sion of scrums. 


“I thought it was a high- 
quality game compared with 
tiie beginning of last season — 
about 40 points better," 
Dwyer said. Perhaps too 
much was expected of the 
international globetrotters,- in 
truth, Serevi and Philippe 
Saint-Andre were peripheral 
figures, though Serevi popped 
up in almost every position 
but that of right wmg, where. 
he was lettered to play. 

The Fijian helped Horak to 
the first try of the game, but it 
would be no surprise were he 
to change places with the 
South African. If SereviS vi¬ 
sion and unique skills are not 
to be underemployed, full 
. back may be his best position, 
because, on this evidence, he is 
not an out-and-out finisher. 


Horak has the speed and 
strength required for the wing 
— as has Marika Vunibaka. 
Serevi's countryman, at 
present embroiled in red tape 
as he seeks a work permit. 

Leicester’s opening quarter, 
filled with ambitious interplay 
from backs and forwards, 
brought them a 13-3 lead; 
Stransky. who missed only 
one kick off the ground and a 
dropped goal from hand, pun¬ 
ished Gloucester’s mistakes, 
and Leicester's set-piece play 
developed well. Perhaps they 
lulled themselves into a false 
security since Mapletoft. with¬ 
in five minutes, scored 13 
points in every permitted way, 
though his dropped goal owed 
much to Fanolua's strong 
burst into midfield. 


Gloucester will use the 
European Conference as a 
period in which to assess tbeir 
strengths. Richard Hill, their 
director of rugby, who could 
be forgiven had his attention 
wandered over the past fort¬ 
night through speculation 
over the England coaching 
role, wants to assess young 
forwards such as McCarthy. 
Vickery and Woodman with¬ 
out losing too much momen¬ 
tum: Hill also hopes for a 
meeting between coaches and 
referees to determine exactly 
how the tackle law will be 
applied. 

"Everyone is in total confu¬ 
sion,” he said. "Some referees 
allow bridging at the rucks, 
others don’t I’m not dear, the 
players aren’t dear, there is no 


common theme. The meeting 
at Bisham [last month} was 
not a constructive one and we 
need to sort it out We will 
have different referees for 
European competition, but we 
need to know where we are 
when the Premiership re¬ 
sumes in October.” 

Gloucester suffered, too. 
from the ankle injury to Ben¬ 
ton that forced the scrum half 
off for the final quarter, by 
which time Stransky had lev¬ 
elled matters and Leicester's 
strength was waxing. Both 
dubs had missed try-scoring 
opportunities, Stransky broke 
.dear but left the ball in 
Mapletoft’s grasp. Greening 
pulled down Horak and Ra¬ 
phael Saint-Andre intercepted 
a scoring pass from Green- 
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Anderson watches good 
Irish work go to waste 


London Irish.1..20 

Sale-.26 

By Alison Kervin 

WILLIE ANDERSON looked 
utterly exasperated as he 
dragged himself away from 
the pitch on Saturday, 
shaking his head in disbelief 
and wringing his hands by 
his side. It has been a roller¬ 
coaster week for the London 
Irish director of rugby. Last 
Wednesday, he was celebrat¬ 
ing the announcement that 
El .25 million had been 
pledged to the club; on Satur¬ 
day, it was back to reality and 
Irish's second defeat of the 
season. 

Yet it was the manner of the. 
defeat that was most galling 
for Anderson. Rarely can a 
team have passed the gain 
tine so frequently, run all 
their moves and defended so 
well, but still have emerged 
without a victory. London 
Irish wot the match in almost 
every area other than the 
rather crucial one of points 
accumulation. 

And there’s the rub. The 
nonsense of modem-day rug¬ 
by union is that you have to 
score more points than your 
opponents. Someone needs to - 


spend the next six weeks away 
from league rugby explaining 
this to London Irish if they are 
to have any chanoe of staying 
in top flight. 

They squandered scoring 
opportunities, were painfully 
slow in reading the ball and 
made poor last-minute deci¬ 
sions in attack- One of those 
bad derisions was to knock the 
ball on and fumble passes at 
every opportunity rather than 
score points. 

The result was a Sale 
victory, one that the visiting 
side will no doubt be delight¬ 
ed with when the points are 
totted up at the end of the 
season. They took every 
chance they got and, with the 
kicking ability of Shane 
Howarth, the Sale fly half 
and former New Zealand full 
back, thqr mounted up their 
points tally throughout the 
game. 

One of the key names in the 
Sale line-up was the teenager, 
Pat Sanderson—a player with 
huge potential. He contribut¬ 
ed enormously to the first try 
of die game on Saturday, 
powering up the midfield be¬ 
fore Chris Yates drove over the 
line from a tapped penalty, but 
it was Irish who were in the 
lead at half-time thanks to a 
Humphreys drop goal after 30 



seconds and a score from a 
rolling maul by Ciaran Bird. 

. In the second half, Irish gave 
a sneak preview of what we 
might expect if Anderson 
spends his money wisely. Mark 
McCall, the Ireland centre, is 
the most recent signing and a 
wise purchase. He showed 
flair, class, guts and speed as he 
opened up the Sale defence to 
put the captain, Connor 
O’Shea, through for a try. 

The match ended with a final 
try from Sale’s debutante 
scrum half, Kevin Ellis — a 
signing from the Warrington 
rugby league dub and 
Bridgend. The former England 
.A rugby union and Great 
Britain rugby league player 
touched down after Howarth 
skipped through the Irish 
defence. 

SCORERS: London hfa*r Fenaty: Woods. 
Tries: S#d and 0‘5haa Convaretons; 
Woods (2) Drop goal: Hunohreys. Sate: 
Renames: (4). Tries: Yales and 

Bte- Conven do ns: Howarth (2). 

SCORING SEQUENCE (London (fish Drat): 
3-0.3-7.3-10,10-10, 13-10 (haU-nme), 13- 
13,13-16,20-16,30-19,20-26. 

LONDON IRISH: C O’Shea; J Bishop, N 
Summs. U McCal N Woods D Hum¬ 
phreys. N Hogan: J FttpeMefc. R KeUan, G 
NaJpn, G Fulmar. J Davidson, K O’Connef. 
M O'Kelly, C Bird. Replacement I 
MaLaujnCrr lor O Hafafrr (72 rrarurtas) 
SALE J JManrider-. O Rees, J Baxendeft, C 
Yam, T Bwrv S Howarth, K EBs- T 
WKwartey. S Qamonfl, M Dnrer, C 
Murphy, O BaJcMn. P Sanderson, D 
Erc*»ne. D CTOredy Replacements: J 
Oeverauc far C Yates {27 rrsnuies) and M 
Moore far J Baxendate {58 minutes). 
Retamec T Spree^buy (Somerset) 

on first day 


Coventry.20 

Moseley..i.12 


By Michael Aylwin 


WITH the two “big boys" 
having now been moved up a 
class, the new term started on 
Saturday for set two of the 
Allied Dunbar Premiership. 

Now that Richmond and 
Newcaale have graduated, 
the second division houses a 
duster of eager students of the 
modem game with realistic 
hopes of joining them in the\ 
top flight next year. Two of the , 
most .-promising, Coventry 
and Moseley, met on this 
opening day and went on to 
suggest that the coming year 
wfliindeed prove a boisterous 
and co mp e ti t i ve affair. 

Coventry won, after a slop¬ 
py start that Moseley took 
swift and precise advantage 
of bat it will have registered 


with both teams that they 
could, and should, do better. 

Steve Hackney, the 
Moseley right wing and a 
new boy .from Leicester, 
looked bright as he scored one 
try and created another for- 
Darragh O’Mahoney within 
the first five minutes. 

Five minutes gone and 12-0 
down, Coventry’s brows 
began to wrinkle, but they 
gathered their thoughts effect 1 
ively and Moseley were not to 
score again. . . 

Hackney took a knock soon 
afterwards and his contribu¬ 
tion waned, while Jez Harris,: 

the Coventry fly halt began to 
chip away at Moseley's lead 
withhis goaHdddn& a task 
facilitated fay an overwhelm: 
ing penalty count against the 

Nine of the 12-point deficit - 
had been , retrieved by half¬ 
time, and after an hour Harris 
had put Coventry ahead. Ju-. 
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Iran Honrobin’s late try sealed 
the win. 

Derek Eves, the Coventry 
playencoach and captain for 
the day in the absence of the 
injured Rob Hardwick, said: 
*We. weren’t pretty, but I 
never felt it was indoubt, even 
when we were 124) down. We 
got a lot of penalties because 
Moseley tried to stop us 
playing. J don’t know why. 
because they're a very talent¬ 
ed team themselves.” 

SCORERS: Cowwtty: Try: Honabn 

SCORING SEQUENCE: 0-7,0-12.3-1H. * 
12.3-12.12-12.15-12,20-12 

2232 !™; A Western. R 

Bntwson. J Mnawt A SmaAwxx* j 
Ham*, J Ran W Sufcxfc, Q AdcSeton r 
ftto. D ZaBzman, A BtactoSetaS-. " 
Croft*,-4WSmin). j Horrobfri. D Ewjs | 
Patten. 

s 

Retard * Ronrian ff)pric*fe-). 
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Greenstock 
nips Bristol 
comeback 
in the bud 


Bristol 

Wasps 


.. 21 

_38 


wood; finally Miller snaffled a 
Gloucester lineout which 
gave Greenwood his game¬ 
breaking opportunity, and 
Bade. was rolled over after 
Johnson’s lineout catch. Some 
tilings never change. 

SCORERS: Lricoator Trias: Horak 
(20mm), Greenwood 177). Beck (78}. 
Comeratans: Stransky 1 PenaSy goals-. 
Stransky 4 (B. 14. 46, 7ZJ Gloucester Try: 
Maptetoti (30). Comeraten: Mapletoft. 
Penalty goals: Maptetoft 2 (17. 2S). 
Dropped goal: Maptetcft (28) 

SCORING SEQUENCE (Lefaester fasti: 
30, 6-0, 6-3, 133,130.130,13-16 (hafl- 
time), 16-16,18-16,26-16.3316 
LEICESTER: M Horak; C Joiner. W 
Greenwood, S Potter, W Sorevfc J Stransky, 
A Healey (rep: J HarnSm 78mtn); G 
Rowmrae. R Cocter*, □ Gerforth. M 
Jofmon. M Roots (rep- L Moody/SSV M 
Cony, N Sat* (rep: Moody. 50-52). EMiter. 
GLOUCESKHI: CCrttaR SatoNtodre. X 
Fanolua. R Tombs, RdSatnt-Andre; M 
Mapletoft, S Benton (rep: L Beck. 25-31. 
flit; A.Whcto. P Ghuniig, A Deacon, ft 
Holer. M Comwel, P Gtanvflte. N Carter. S 
Deveren* (rep: E Pearoe, 7B). 

Referee: E Morrison (Bread). 


. By Nicolas Andrews 

WASPS began the defence of 
their league tide in uncon- ^ 
vindng sole at the Memorial 
Ground on Saturday. They 
did not look much like cham¬ 
pions, but then they did not 
need to. 

“With respect’ to Bristol, 1 
didn’t think this was a game 
we were going to lose," Law- . 
reoce Dallaglkv the Wasps 
captain, said. “It was an 
exercise in blowing off the 
cobwebs. We lacked a compet¬ 
itive edge. The result was the 
one we wanted, the. perfor¬ 
mance was not We set our¬ 
selves high standards last 
season, but we didn’t live up 
to them today." ^ 

If Wasps were guilty of 
elementary mistakes; then 
Bristol were doubly culpable. 

Tune after time, promising 
positions were squandered 
and threequarter moves foun¬ 
dered as passes were spilled 
and ball was turned over in 
the tackle. 

Perhaps the worst moment 
came just before half-time. 

From a lineout in the comer. 
Kevin Dunn, the booker who 
moved from Wasps to Bristol 
during the summer,, threw 
straight to his former team¬ 
mates and Mark Weedoo, , 
recently arrived from Canter- m 
bury, peeled off the rolling * 
maul to put Wasps 16-7 ahead. 

“We made so many basic 
errors." Robot Jones, the 
Bristol captain, said. “You 
can’t win matches making as 
many mistakes as we did." 

For all that Bristol might 
have registered their first 
league victory over Wasps in 
15 attempts had NickGreen- 


Results.. 


41 


stock not intercepted Paul 
Burke's pass with an hour 

S and run tire length of the 
to score under the posts. 
DavcTiueti had just brought 
Bristol asdrdie game, to life 
with a by after FraserWaters 
'split the Wasps defence. 

Eben Rollftt almost Jorced 
his way over, Bristol had a 
five-metre scrum in the shad- 
ow of the posts and, just five 
points behind, scented blood. 
Then Greenstock pounced. 

“It was a bitter blow," Alan 
Davies, the Bristol coach, 
said. “Nick Greenstock is 
probably the best interceptor 
in Britain. It's fatal to pass 
across him." ‘ 

With Wasps now 26-14 
ahead, Bristol were playing 
catch-up rugby and, although 
Josh Lewsey rounded off 
another impressive display at 
full back with the game’s final 
by in injuiy time. Wasps had 
already scored twice more 
and were home and dry. 

The season may be tittle 
more than a week old, hot the 
relegation favourites are al¬ 
ready propping up the Allied 
Dunbar Premiership first di¬ 
vision. If Wasps must im¬ 
prove to retain the title. 
Bristol must improve to 
survive. 

One estimate during the 
summer suggested that the 
West Country dnb was dose 
to £23 million in debt. Since 
then, they have lost -Simon 
Shaw. Mark Regan and Mar¬ 
tin Cony. 

“Hopefully something will 
turn op shortly — it will need 
to," Davies said of the dub’s 
continuing search fora bene¬ 
factor, or consortium, to ease 
the financial crisis. “It would 
be a travesty if Bristol did not 
have , a rugby team, in the 
premier league.” 

SCORERS: Bristol: Trios: penalty tty 


OBTfai). TTafl (58). Lewssy (ft). Oonwr- 
atora: Buriro 3 WaspsTrlokWwdori {38), 
greonstoefc (611, Lng«’ (72). Abbs (79) 
Row 3. Penalty go** Wton 

(4), flees 3 (22,30,44). ' 

SCORING SEQUENCE (Bristol firsl): 0-3. 
*$**.**. 7-16(haB-fane),7-19, «-19. 
14-26,1 4-33. 14-38,21-33 
SRjSTOt-' J Lewsey; D Tiuett F WMara. S 
Marih . B Breen: P Buris. R Jones. M 
"Jjstay (tep. a CoOns, TOrfan); K Dun. K 


WASP S: J Ufton (ran G Ren W S 

P 0lSer . N Greenistoai. R Henderson. K 

- 

Oonir. 83;, M 

Referee: s lander (bverpocj^. 
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Pg^ alty try provides unsatisfactory climax a fter game bows to market pressures 

Harlequins 

suffer in 




pursuit of 
open play 


Harlequins. on 

Bath.—g 

By Peter Bills 


ENGLISH rugby’s sudden 
obsession with the world of 
glitz, glamour and hype is 
starting to assume alarming 
consquences for the true na¬ 
ture of the game itself. 

On the appropriately 
named Stoop Memorial 
Ground (players were stoop¬ 
ing throughout this match to 
pick up or knock-on at their 
feet loose balls hurled wanton¬ 
ly around the field), two teams 
supposedly representing the 
core of the English club game 
demonstrated a complete ab¬ 
rogation of the necessary ba¬ 
sics for constructive play. 

The craze for entertainment 
off the field is one thing and 
Harlequins have contracted 
the contagious virus as badly 
as anyone with dancing girls 
and blaring music But when 
the new creed that dictates 
entertainment starts to im¬ 
pinge upon the need to per¬ 
form the basics of the sport. 
English rugby is looking as 
manic and frantic as a de¬ 
mented ferret unable to find its 
way out of the sack. 

What the marketing men do 
not understand is that the 15-a¬ 
side version of rugby is a sport 
time cannot be played properly 
without adherence to basics, 
like the construction of a 
platform up front off which 
threequarters can operate. 
Simply hurling the ball con¬ 
stantly across the field just to 
keep it alive, as in a Sevens 
tournament makes for poor 
entertainment Furthermore, 
most British players are not 
good enough in their basic 
skills to play so high risk a 


game without committing fre¬ 
quent errors. 

Yet coaches, under increas¬ 
ing pressure to fill seats by 
financially pressed clubs, have 
clearly been influenced in the 
trend for so-called open rugby. 
What we saw cm Saturday was 
complete chaos, an unsatisfy¬ 
ing. patternless contest rid¬ 
dled with mistakes and 
mayhem, a disappointing 
crowd of barely 6,000 saw it 
and many will probably not 
return, such was the poverty of 
play and, yes. entertainment. 
A penalty count of 36 reveals 
the depth of technical 
deficiences. 

Bath were even worse than 
Harlequins, for whom Liley 
did provide some structure. 
The alignment of the Bath 
backs and their penchant for 
throwing wildly inaccurate 
m/spasses that missed every¬ 
one will have alarmed Clive 
Woodward. But the game as a 
whole ought to be studying its 
own navel this morning. This 
type of rugby is no panacea for 
financial ills, (t will bring 
players, dubs and the entire 
sport no ruination. 

The Harlequuins roach. 
Andy Keast, commendably 
refused to blame the award of 
a stoppage-time penalty try for 
persistent infringement for his 
side’s loss. Against a substan¬ 
tially below-par Bath team 
that any proficient’opposirion 
would have buried. Harle¬ 
quins sqandered their early 
supremacy, and leads of 10-3 
and then 20-15. to slip to 
defeat “It would be wrong of 
us just to look at that incident 
for the reason why we didn't 
win " he said. 

“There were an incredible 
number of handling errors 
and I’ve never seen a game of 
rugby with so many passes 



A Harlequins attack is nipped in the bud during a disappointing match at the Stoop 


going to the floor. There is too 
much rugby at times being 
attempted. Naivety is one rea¬ 
son. Players have seen the 
Lions and Super 12 sides play 
expansive rugby but there is a 
time and place for it. There are 
times and drcumsiances 
where you have to have pa¬ 


tience and keep hold of the 
ball" 

SCORERS: Harlequins: Tries: Wfltams 
121/rmi, Ngmumo (66) Conversions: 
Lacrotx2 Penalty goals: Lacroix? (25.64j. 
Batfr Penalty by (80;. Sutfarrt (80; 
Conversion: ButWnd Penalty goals: 
Holland SH8 31.33.58. €2) 

SCORING SEQUENCE (Hariequns test)- 
0-3 7-3.10-3.106.10-3 IbaM-mr*).10-12. 
1015.13-15, 20-15. 20-2Z 20-27 
HARLEQUINS: J Staples (rap- J kryhs. 


Jones inspires record-breaking display 


Wales ...70 

Romania ..21 

By Gerald Davies 

ON THEIR first excursion to 
play a home international 
match outside Cardiff for 43 
years, Wales travelled to the 
Racecourse Ground in Wrex¬ 
ham and managed to accumu¬ 
late their highest number of 
points and collected a record 
number of tries in a home 
game. 

If. when the original deci¬ 
sion was made, it seemed a 
trifle eccentric, even fbol- 
hardly. to go northwards and 
away from centres of popula¬ 
tion and traditional rugby 
interest any misgivings disap¬ 
peared in the sunshine and the 


warm reception of a capacity 
crowd. 

The Welsh players respond¬ 
ed to all this with verve and 
hunger and endeavoured on 
every occasion to play the ball 
in the hand and to attack with 
speed. For the most part they 
were successful. 

"This was a step in the right 
direction for us." Kevin 
Bowring, the coach, said after¬ 
wards. "The backs and for¬ 
wards kept the ball alive. 
There was good interaction 
between the two groups. There 
were mistakes — trying to 
force the path when it was not 
for example — but you are 
fallible when playing with 
such a style and at such a 
tempo. This was a winning 
performance upon which we 
must build in order to face the 


better teams." He has New 
Zealand in mind in Novem¬ 
ber. Before ihat he will have 
one more chance, against Ton¬ 
ga, to shape his team. 

To give a flavour of this 
match and the manner in 
which Wales hoped to play, 
there were only two tineouts in 
the first 30 minutes and only 
eight in the whole game. 
Wales might feel glad about 
this as Romania won six of 
them. 

After the first half-hour. 
Wales were 34-6 ahead. The 
cynic will shrug his shoulders 
and moan that this was only 
Romania after all. Not only 
would this be unfair to the 
visitors, it ignores the fact that, 
in the past, Romania have 
been notoriously difficult to 
play against. For a recent 


comparison. France won 50-21 
in June. This was. therefore, a 
creditable victory for Wales, 
who have played teams not of 
the mainstream in the past 
and stuttered their way to 
victory. On this occasion they 
were smooth and scored the 
requisite number of points to 
reflect their authority. 

Gwyn Jones, the Wales cap¬ 
tain. set an impressive exam¬ 
ple, which Rob Appleyard. his 
colleague on the flank, was 
happy to follow. They were the 
pick of a fast-moving eight 
that took Romania by sur¬ 
prise. There was none of the 
stereotype pattern of scrum, 
kick, lineout thai the visitors 
had expected and which they 
feel is still so much pan of 
European rugby. 

In the threequarters. Bate- 


Davies, a genius who leaves a huge void 


By Gerald Davies 

JONATHAN DAVIES’S retirement has 
come as no surprise. At 34, time was no 
longer on his side: With the increasing 
commitment demanded of a fully profes¬ 
sional rugby player and, for him, no 
long-term future, he feels the need to 
embark on the next step in his career. He 
wants to devote himself, too, to his three 
young children. His wife. Karen, died a 
few weeks ago after a Jong illness. 

Davies was a genius at rugby. He was 
not a textbook player. You would not 
read of his kind within the balance and 
carefully composed prose of a Coaching 
manual No careful analysis could un¬ 
ravel property why Davies did what he 
did, why and when, 
were his alone. 


The abundant gifts 


Davies’s instinct was finely tuned in 
the early days in that comer of West 
Wales near Llanelli which has spawned 
so many outstanding players — Barry 
John and PhD Bennett, Carwyn James 
and Gareth Davies — with the innate 
flair to become Welsh stand-off halves. 
Emerging from this background, read- 

safd to have been ufhis Mood. too. 

Davies, who played 32 times for Wales, 
is a personality of smiling charm which 
belies a' competitive nature of steel. Even 
when Wales were being submerged in 
New Zealand in the summer of 1988 
Davies returned with his own good name 
enhanced. If he played during a medio¬ 
cre period of Welsh rugby. Davies’s own 
luminous presence would have glorified 
die international team of any generation. 


Yet. he was gradually being spumed 
by his own countrymen so that by 
January J989 after leading Wales to a 
defeat against Romania he signed to play 
rugby 1 rogue with Widnes and later with 
Warrington. He left a desperate vacuum 
in his country. 

Cocking a snook at his misguided 
detractors at home he proved undisputa- 
bly that league as well as union could be 
his domain. In 1994 he found glory at 
Wembley by scoring a breathtaking try 
for Great Britain against Australia and 
later to make a try-saving tackle to win 
the match. 

Remarkably he returned to union in 
J995, His match-winning abilities were 
manifest last season when His last-second 
dropped goal ensured that Cardiff defeat¬ 
ed Wasps in the Heineken Cup. 


man is a player of great class, 
Leigh Davies is exuberant. 
Arwe] Thomas, encouraging¬ 
ly. is a non-conformist at fly 
half, while inside him. Paul 
John, who once again proved 
that he should have been with 
the British Isles team in South 
Africa during the summer, 
proves a handful for any back 
row. Wales seem to lack pace 
on the wings, though. 

It was 39-6 at half-time and 
although Leigh Davies began 
the scoring early in the second 
half, a combination of lenient 
refereeing and the home team 
losing its grip allowed Roma¬ 
nia to cross the Welsh line 
twice. Even if tliey did waste a 
good deal of the second period, 
Wales still managed to get the 
scoreboard to reflect their 
superiority. 

SCORERS- Wales: Tnas: L Davies 2 (2TOi. 
44). A Thomas 2 (5. 37) B Wilams (13). A 
baieuwri 2 (i9. 56). h Mo>oan CM). S 
Wiliams |(58). P Joftn (77). N Wafcer (79). 
Conversions: A Thomas I5i, L Jenns 
Penalty goal: A Tt-iomxs Romania: T/iasr1 
Rotary, C Draguceanu Conversion: S 
Guranescu Penalty goa/: S Guane9cu 
SCORING, SEQUENCE: frfl. 12-0. 12-3. 
15-3. 22 3 22-6. 27-6. 3*-6. 39-6. 44-6. 
*4-9. 51-9. 51-16. 51-21. 58-21. 63-21. 70- 
21 

WALES: K Morgan (Pontypridd): W Proc¬ 
tor (LlaneiD. rep- N Walker, CarcMI. 64), A 
Bateman (Richmond!. L Davies (Cardin). O 
Thomas jBncigerOV A TTtomas (Swansea, 
rap- L Jarvis Card'll. 77). P John 
tPoniyp rUd>. C Loader (Swansea) B 
WftUams (Richmond!. 0 Young (CardHl, 
mo L Mustoa. 401. S Moore (Swansea). M 
Rowley iPomvpndd. rep S WflfenW. 67). R 
Appleyard iSwanseai G Jones (Cardin. 
Mptavi). N Thomas (Baltil 
ROMANIA V Mattel |Oj[ Unrv. rep P Mill. 
SSeai/3 -49). L Coleamj iSieooe) B 
Gonttneec iPam. G Solomte (Tims&ara 
Unrv). I Rotary (Dnanwl. S Guronescu 
(Dinamoi. M lacob (Dfiamo). G Vlad 
Plvbonnc). M Radoi (Otrumoi. A 
Satamanu lOwmo rep C Sian. Dramo 
47) "T Brartfa tNarbomc. eapiatni. V 
Nedetai iDmami). F Corodeanu (Sreauaj. 
E Septar (FarvJ Coreurta. rep I Ruxand, 
Paul Constanta. 741. C D Ragucaan V 
iSleauai 

Referee: I Raroage (Soii'andl. 


Leinster become 
most unlikely 
of champions 


STmfii, D O Leary. T Lacroix. J Nquaumo. J 
WlSums. R Utey. N Welsh; M CufflBi K 
Wood. J Leonard, G UeweAyn, L Gross (rep: 
G Allison. 62). R Juhtons. L Catannes, W 
Devisor 

BATH: M Parry, J Slei^itholine (rep: J 
Ewans. 75J.PdaGOnvde.MCan.BHereto:. 
R Butane. C Hanncn (rap- R Peter*/, 50); D 
Hfton, M Regan. V Ubogo (temporary rep- 
K Taws, 74-77). G Lianas. N Rwfrn an. R 
Websluf (temporary rap R Bryan 37-40). E 
Peters. 0 lyte 
Referee: B C-amp&eA (RAJ). 


Leinster.23 

Connacht.6 

From Karl Johnston* 

AS INJURY rime approached 
at Donnybroak on Saturday, 
not even the nearest and 
dearest of the team would 
have backed Leinster to carry 
Off the 1997 Guinness Inter- 
Provincial Championship, but 
a shocking defensive blunder 
by Connacht's replacement 
foil back, Russell South am. 
and an interception by his 
opposite number, Kevin 
Nowlan. yielded a try between 
the posts, gave Alan 
McGowan a simple conver¬ 
sion and Leinster were 
through on points difference. 

Admittedly, the new cham¬ 
pions should be grateful to 
Munster, who yet again suc¬ 
cumbed — by 22-12—to Ulster 
at Ravenhiil. where the south¬ 
ern province last won away in 
1977. Yet the joy of the Leinster 
team and their coach. Mike 
Ruddock was unconfined, 
even though the side had 
laboured until the final 
quarter. 

In reality, this was yet 
another poor match, one lit¬ 
tered with basic errors and 
often atrocious handling on a 
perfect late summer after¬ 
noon. with an equally perfect 
playing surface. Ruddock and 
his management ream have to 
be positive, but inwardly they 
must be looking forward with 
trepidation to the visit of 
Toulouse to Donnybrook for 
the Heineken Cup match next 
Saturday. 

Realistically, the arrival of 
Toulouse should be dreaded, 
as the news of the marauding 
Viking raiders was by Ire¬ 
land's monastic settlements a 
mill eni urn ago. Ulster's defeat 
of Munster and Leinster's 
victory maintained the 
Heineken Cup status quo. but 
on the form in the shown in 
the championship just con¬ 
cluded, all three Insb prov¬ 
inces wall suffer in the 
European competition. 

There were some plus 
points, it is true. Nowlan, a 
late replacement for the in¬ 
jured -Ciaran Clarke, was a 
fine foil back, whose speedy 
running tested the Connacht 
defence, while the New Zea¬ 
lander. Tony Goldfinch, was 
an industrious flanker, 
though he will be well advised 
to curb his tendency to ques¬ 
tion refereeing decisions. 

But the mistakes that bedev¬ 
il Ireland’s national team were 
still there in abundance. Typi¬ 
cal was the play of die oppos¬ 
ing number eights. Victor 
Costello, of Leinster, and Bar¬ 
ry Gavin, of Conn act — lurch¬ 


ing forward for a couple of 
metres and then going to 
ground may get a few yells 
from the crowd but hardly 
makes for constructive rugby. 

Potential scoring chances 
were often established by both 
teams, only for the final pass 
to be spilled, while the boll 
was continually turned oyer 
by tiie attacking side. Enthusi¬ 
asm is all well and good, but 
you would wonder about the 
standard of elementary coach¬ 
ing in Ireland: Yhe outlook 
continues to look bleak in 
international terms. 

The first half was hardly 
rivetting; Leinster dominated 
the opening quarter, but their 
sole reward was McGowan's 
first of three penalty goals, 
landed in the second minute. 
Connacht eventually got if 
together, and Eric Elwood’s 
penalty goal left the score 3-3 
at the interval. 

By the start of the final 
quarter, the score was 6-6, as 
McGowan and Ehvood again 
exchanged penalty- goals, and 
the crowd lapsed into a state of 
torpor. But then Leinster cut 
loose in the best concentrated 
attack of the match, and 
Martin Ridge ended the excit¬ 
ing sequence with excellent 
running to score beside the 
posts, McGowan converting. 

McGowan’s third penalty 
goal pui Leinster within sight 
of the title, before he hit an 
upright with another attempt. 
But in injury time, Southam 
made a hash of dealing with a 
harmless and speculative kick 
ahead, Nowlan got the try, 
McGowan the conversion, 
and Leinster were die most 
unexpected of champions. 

At Ravenhill, Andy Park 
scored the only try of the 
match for Ulster; Stuart Laing 
converted, and also contribut¬ 
ed four penalty goals and a 
dropped goal. Ronan OGara 
kicked four penalty goals for 
Munster. 

SCORERS: Leinster Tries: Ridge <Mn*i). 
Nowlan (8imn) Conv erel cna:McGowan 
(2). Penalty goals: McGowan 3 (2.44.68) 
comadu: Penalty goals: EJwood 2 ( 18 , 
S4). 

SCORING SEQUENCE (Lenotfn Drat)- SO. 
as (hall-time). 6-3.6-6.13*. IBS. 236 
LEINSTER K Nowlan IS) Mary's Co#ege): 
DHickwfSt Mary’s College). M Ridge (Old 
Belvedere). K McQuffidn (Lansdcwnei, J 
McMfeeney (Si Mays Coitege}, A 
McGowan (Btechrock Colege). D 
O'Mahony (Lansdowne. rep A RoUand. 
Btacfcrm* Colege. 71); B Corrigan 
(Greys:ones) S Byrne (BiackrocX College: 
rep: J Blaney. Terwura Cortege. 2 amp) A 
McKern (Larsdowne), S Jameson (SI 
Mary-6 College, rep- D O'Brien, OLSP. 72L 
A Freeman (Lansdmne). T Brennan (Si 
Mary's College). T Goldfinch (Blachiodt 
College) V Costelo (Si Mary's Ccfgge) 
CONNACHT: W Ruarte (Balma: rap R 
Southam. Summons. 52): N Berry 
iCtantari). S AJnutt [Corinthians; rap; M 
Murphy. Galwegians, 40). P Duignan 
{Gohwgiansi. N Carotert (Galwegians).- E 
Bwood (Galwegians). C McQuinneas (Si 
Mary’s Cote-gel, J Maher (Becthe Rogers, 
rep R Ward. Blacfcrock CoUege 75). B 
Muicahy (Sterttes. rep: B Jackman. 
OontarL SO). G HeasJip (Galwegians) M 
McConnafl (Bucccaneerei. R Rogers 
(Bidcfcroch Donegal. £ McEntea Wander¬ 
ers). B Gavin (Gatwegiansj 
Referee: D Mri+jgh (Munster i 


CRICKET 

England 
succeed 
in spite of 
failings 

By Rupert Cox 

CANTERBURY (final dav of 
four): England Under-J9 beat 
Zimbabwe Under-19 by four 
wickets 

HAVING bowled Zimbabwe 
Under-19 out for a paltry I-fo 
in their firsr innings, a decisive 
England victory had teen 
widely expectoi but compla¬ 
cent cricket, allied to a resolute 
fightback by the touring team, 
guaranteed an intriguing fina¬ 
le to the NatWest internation¬ 
al series. 

In the end. England tri¬ 
umphed, taking the series 2-0 
at the St Lawrence Ground 
yesterday thanks to an unbro¬ 
ken seventh-wicket stand of 
103 in 22 overs between Aaron 
Laraman and Chris Read. 

For much of the morning 
session, the result hung in the 
balance. England resumed re¬ 
quiring a further 207 runs with 
nine wickets intact to clinch the 
series and. when they lost their 
captain. Zac Morris, and Jona¬ 
than Powell, the Essex bats¬ 
man. in consecutive overs 
immediately after the lunch 
interval. Zimbabwe appeared 
capable of catching England 
unawares; but vital opportuni¬ 
ties were squandered and with 
them the match. 

Many of the frailties that 
had manifested themselves in 
England’s cricket throughout 
the match surfaced as Eng¬ 
land slumped to 123 for six. 
Invariably, their batting was 
patchy, blighted by extrava¬ 
gant stroke-play and a lack of 
application; time and again, 
batsmen illustrated a fervent 
desire to strike boundaries, 
unwilling to work the angles 
for ones and twos. 

Only when Read, a 
wicketkeeper contracted to 
Gloucestershire, joined Lara¬ 
man did the value of testing 
the field become apparent!. 
The tactic proved the ideal foil 
to the more ebullient style of 
Laraman. and, although 
Read's was not a big innings, 
it noticeably ruffled the 
Zimbabweans. Laraman, on 
the books of Middlesex, struck 
errant offerings with increas¬ 
ing ferocity to become En¬ 
gland’s highest scorer in the 
match, with three sixes and six 
fours. 

Earlier, it had been a rather 
different story, batsmen com¬ 
ing and going to a sequence of 
ugly wafts. Mluleki Nkala, a 
16-year-old all-rounder of 
some promise, and Andre 
Hoffman capitalised to effect 
with five of the six wickets to 
fall. The opener, Robert Key. 
held up the Zimbabweans 
with a half-century full of 
robust backfoot shots, but 
then, as if to exemplify the 
English flaws, he struck a long 
hop to point. 


BOWLS 


Taylor shows the right stuff 


SOMEONE with a mischie¬ 
vous sense of h u mour suggest¬ 
ed that Brian Taylor, who 
skipped his Norfolk rink to a 
huge victory over Surrey in the 
semi-finals of the Middleton 
Cup on Saturday, then pro¬ 
duced another big win in the 
final to sink Lancashire, could 
not have had a more suitable 
occupation. 

Taylor, a taxidermist, cer¬ 
tainly did to Surrey what he 
does professionally every day, 
as he handed out a 40-11 
hammering to John Kenton’s 
quartet, more than compen¬ 
sating for defeats on the other 
five rinks, and hoisting Nor¬ 
folk to a 126-118 victory. 

No one at Worthing could 
remember the last time a team 
had won on five out of six 


By David Rhys Jones 

rinks and failed to win the 
match, but Norfolk, who could 
not believe their luck, went an 
to win the inter-county tide for 
only the third time in the 
county’s 62-year history. 

If die manner of Norfolk's 
semi-final win was unusual, 
the scale of Lancashire’s 155- 
102 win over Devon was com¬ 
pletely unexpected, but a 
cricket score on one rink, 
where lan Mayne defeated 
Derek Gibnartin 42-9, ac¬ 
counted for 33 of the 53 shots 
margin. 

In the final. Lancashire 
were 16 shots ahead just before 
half-time, but Norfolk eased 
ahead in the second half, and 
staved off a late rally to win 
113-109. Again, Norfolk con¬ 
trived to lose on three rinks. 


which gave them only four 
wins in 12 rink matches. 

Taylor came up with 
another handsome win. beat¬ 
ing Alan Mayne, 21-13, while 
Bob Thacker put lan Mayne 
in- his place 25-15. and David 
Ward posted a 24-13 win over 
Gordon Niven. Alec Arkinson, 
David Colbourne and David 
Holt replied with narrow wins 
for Lancashire. 

RESULTS. Semifinals: Mono*. M Sunty 
126-118 (None*, stops fin* D Ward 15. B 
Jenlans 19: R Thaier 11 J Sussex 20. T 
Webb 15. W Richards 22; M Chnsffnas 23. 

' Vamwaco- 
Kcrtcn 111 

£ MtX 

firel-GNiven22. P Downs 14: DHai 19CU 
Cute 34. A Afanson 14. k Phflbps 17: I 
Mayne 42.0 Gumartr 9; D Cofooume i 
Bond 2Cr. A Mayne 29. D Oanfcon 18). Rnat 
Nofiolk tn Lancastve 113-109 rink 
(Norfolk skips fhsr TaylM 21. A Mayne 13. 
TKac*a £S, I Mayne 15; W 6tot> 17. Ho« 19. 
Christmas 12. Cotoowne 22, Were 24. 
Ntran 13: King 14, fittmson 27} 



Sky reveals Ryder Cup tactics 

60 hours of coverage including previews, ball by ball play, 
expert analysis and state-of-the-art 3D graphics 


Be a part of it exclusively live on 
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CRICKET 


dampener on 
Glamorgan hopes 


By Alan Lee 

CRICKET CORRESPONDENT 


ALAN LEE 


IFTHIS is to be the last year of 
die county championship as 
we know it the finale is a teal 
page-turner. Just when die 
duttered title race seemed to 
betaking a streamlined shape 
at last, the leaders have all 
tripped up in turn. Three 
weeks remain and the number 
of contenders must now be 
expanded to seven. 

Tomorrow at Lord's, die 
First-Class Forum of the Eng¬ 
land and Wales Cricket Board 
(ECU) — effectively, the IS 
counties — will consider the 
proposed reshaping of the 
championship under the Mac- 
Laurin blueprint. Whether 
they endorse or amend it the 
championship is due for radi¬ 
cal change, possibly as soon as 
next summer. 

Everyone is in agreement 
that this must happen and few 
will be seduced by the drama 
of the- present cot test. Stan¬ 
dards remain too inconsistent, 
the shortcomings of the 
system transparent A dose 
and open championship, su¬ 
perficially welcome though it 
is, may be thought to under¬ 
score the common mediocrity. 

If die events on Saturday 
are seen in hindsight to have 
been influential, expect some 
loud complaints. Glamorgan, 
who began the day with every 
prospect of extending their 
advantage at the fop, were 
controversially denied by 
Leicestershire's complacency 
over the weather forecast 
Most of the square at Grace 
Road was left uncovered over¬ 
night and the game was 
abandoned. 

Yorkshire, pursuing victory 
in the Roses match, were 
equally piqued when the cov¬ 
ers at Old Trafibrd leaked. 
There, too, no play was pos¬ 
sible and, although Kent did 
get some cricket at Por>s- 
mouth, they were restricted to 
bonus points when the Hamp¬ 
shire captain, John Stephen¬ 
son, declined to indulge in the 



Championship 

Commentary 


currency of joke bowling and 
contrived targets. 

Gloucestershire, granted 
the chance to go to the top of 
the table, foil 22 runs short of a 
target of 261 set by Notting¬ 
hamshire, and Worcestershire 
fared even worse, collapsing to 
149 ail out and defeat by 169 
runs against Middlesex, who 
come back into the equation, 
along with Surrey. 

The top seven are now 
covered by 22 points and it is 
possible that the title could be 
won with only seven victories 
in all. Two years ago. Middle¬ 
sex and Northamptonshire 
each won 12 games and nei¬ 
ther of them finished as cham¬ 
pions. Warwickshire having 
won a staggering 14 of their 17 
games. 

In that summer of 1995. only 
29 games were drawn, partly a 
reflection of the good weather 
but more pertinently of the 
reluctance of teams to fight for 
draws when they could not 
win. It was all making for 
some depressingly soft cricket 
and the reintroduction of 
points for draws can now be 
judged favourably. 

Last yeari there were 50 
draws and this year there have 
already been 59. Draws are 
not necessarily a good thing, 
but in this instance, they 



TABLE 


PW LD Bt BPta 
MKflrt (4) 14 6 4 4 36 48197 

M Qamoigan (10) 14 6 2 6 38 45197 


1lA Gloucs (13) 14 6 4 4 31 48187 

M Yratahbe (6) 14 S 2 7 32 47180 

M Middesex (9) 14 6 4 4 28 44178 

M Surrey (3) 14 5 3 6 38 43177 

MWcrcs (7) 14 4 2 8 38 44175 

M WHYridaNre (8) 14 5 2 7 23 41185 

M Essex (5} 14 4 5 5 33 47159 

M Leicestershire (1)15 3 111 32 46158 
M Notts [17) 14 4 2 8 19 48156 

M Lancashn (15) 14 4 5 5 29 42150 

M Somerset (11) 14 2 210 34 S2148 
M Hampshire (14) 14 2 4 8 36 33125 
MDuham( 1 B 1 14 2 5-7 21 45119 
M Northnts (16) 14 2 5 7 24 38115 

MOrabysfeefo 14 1 7 8 27 50111 

M Sussex (12) 15 1 9 S 21 51103 


Maynard: frustrated 


MOrabyafeeQ 14 1 7 8 27 50111 
M Sussex (12) 15 1 9 5 21 51103 

pSKpaailionsh tractate 
□ Worcestershire's record Includes dgW 
ports as side batting last In match where 
Koras finished IbvbI 


► REWARDING TIMES 4 


Ashes Test 
competition 


r | * he winner of The Times Ashes Test competition is 
i. S Shipley of Coventry who managed to accumulate a 
total of 60.0CX) points over the six-match series. He wins 
a 10-day trip for two to Barbados to seethe West Indies 
v play. In second place with 49,370 points was C Forde of 
Leals. The winners of a pair of tickets to one day of the 
Wentworth Golf Toyota World Match Play were 
G Haigh of Liverpool and S Shipley. G Haigh scored 
21^130 points for 7he Ova/Test while SSh/pfcyachiewsd 
a score of20,140. 

The game allowed you to challenge our cricket experts. 
L Success or failure was based not just an being right or 
' wrong, but on. bow right or wrong you were. 

, Results for the sixth Test, with our predictions in 
:??$ntckEts; are: Steve Waugh made 28 runs (751; Graham 
A Thorpe made 89 runs (7% the first innings score for the 
: Atean* batting first was 180 (360k Glenn McGrath 
‘w cocceded 109 runs (100); the highest batting partnership 
tbesbtth Test was 79 (140). 

check your score take the result far each question, 
ibfew many runs you were right or wrong by: 
^ (tifferenoebyyour stake and the answer is . 
ituch yra won or lost For example, Steve Waugh 
‘ 28lTms. If you went more than 75 you lose 47 times 
stake (75~minus 28): if you went less, you win 47 
yotirstokfi. 

below shows die top iZfimshing 
the competition. 


MCBBH8MI 


[ jyn I l r-*4 > - 


S Shipley . 

60000 

C Forde 

*49370 

R Edwards 

39800 

SRudge 

38175 

R Sreekandaph' 

28060 

CSroekandah 

2W15 

NWaC ridge 

37800 

S Shipley 

23100. 

L Rubin 

22410 

M Dowd 

18830 

J Donohue 

18380 

A Yates 

9800 


represent a toughening of 
attitudes, a pursuit of new 
incentives. My preferred route 
would now be the abolition of 
beaus points and an increased 
reward for draws, perhaps 
from three points to six. 

Hie three points available 
will initially have seemed 
scant justice to Matthew May¬ 
nard and his Glamorgan side 
on Saturday. Already de¬ 
prived of the first day by rain, 
they had engineered a win¬ 
ning position with two days of 
positive cricket They were 
scuppered by a. dodgyweather 
forecast and some dubious 
thinking from the Leicester¬ 
shire management 

The pitch itself, and its 
immediate surrounds, were 
covered overnight on Friday in 
line with ECB regulations. 
The rest of the square was 
open to the elements and, 
instead of die dry night fore¬ 
cast heavy rain fell between 
midnight and 7am, leaving the 
ground unfit and the umpires 
no alternative to 
abandonment 

Glamorgan were incensed 
and will make their protest to 
the ECB. The umpires must 
also give an interpretation of 
events in their report and it is 
possible that Leicestershire 
will face censure. The game, 
however, must stand as a 
draw, valuable ground lost for 
Glamorgan. 

Yesterday, David Collier, 
chief executive of Leicester¬ 
shire, reacted to criticism of 
his dub with candour. “We 
are as desperately sorry about 
this as Glamorgan are,” he 
said. “Everyone feels very 
deeply about it and I appreci¬ 
ate there are some pretty 
strong views. In their position, 
we would feel the same way 
Glamorgan do, although I 
must say they have shown us 
no bitterness, only disappoint¬ 
ment 

The problem arose when 
we started to cut the outfield 
on Friday night We wanted to 
complete the mowing early on 
Saturday and, as our local 
weather forecast was dear, we 
did not put the extra sheeting 
across the square! Like the 
weather foferasters, w^were 
caught otit^ ■ • 

Collier denies any wrongdo¬ 
ing. “We abided by regula¬ 
tions and I cannot seehow any 
action against us would be 
appropriate. I will say. 
though, feat we need to look 
back and learn, asking our¬ 
selves if we would do the same 
tilings again." 

For Glamorgan, such soul- 
searching comes too late. They 
now face a tough fixture at the 
Oval tomorrow while Kent, 
level on points at the top. have 
a mouthwatering home game 
against Gloucestershire. 


Britannic Assurance 
county championship 
Derbyshire v Somerset 

DEFBY(Snaldayotfour):Dert>ysttirB(Bptoi 
drew with Somerset (9; 


DERBYSHIRE; Brel tore* 323 (M E 
Gusar 78. P A J Deflates 58, S J Lacey 
50, A R Caddfck 4 far 06) 

Second Innings 

D G Cork na out — --—55 

M R May c Turner b Shine ....1 

T A Tweata c Mushtaq b Rasa —..26 

A J Harris not out -—-7 

Extras (bl.-tba, w4)- —8 

Total (2 wkt>)---—-97 

FALL OF WICKETS: 16. 2-81. 

BOWUNG: CadcSt* 30-192: Stine 80- 
48-1; Rose 5-1-23-1: Muahtaq Ahmad SO- 
3-0. 

SOMERSET: Hrsl tongs 

1ft J Tunare Kriktan b Cork--23 

PCLHoBowaycKriWoenbCorit-8 

*S C Ecdastone « Kridsan b Lacey ....24 

MNJjtfraeltowbHarria_11 

M E TraacotHck rat rut -83 

M Brans b Lacey _ .50 

G O Rods not out— .... . ..—.28 

Extras (b 2. to 12, nb 10) __ ..-24 

Total (5 rite dec, 5&A overt)_251 

S Herzbrag. A R Caddfck. Mushtaq Ahmed 

end KJSnMddmxtML 

FALL OF WICKETS; J-36.2-41.360. 4-85. 

5-187 

BOWUNG- Maicoim 10-1-31-0; DaFreltas 
11-3-44-0; Hams 121-27-1; Code 9-1272; 
Lacey 14.4-2-75* Cassar 4 - 0 - 22 - 0 . 
Umpires: RJufeanand B Leadbeater. 


Gloucestershire v 
Not tinghamshi re 

BRISTOL (Rnaf day of four): NotSmhm- 
start (22pts) baa GhuxsteoHn (ifby 21 
runs 

NOTTNGKAMSHRE: Brat tons 294 
M M Noon90, BT Robinson 587M P 
Oowiram 52; A M Sm&i 6 tor 63) 

Second toigs 

Mp Damon tow b Laris_-—-V. 

RT Robinson cTminarb Lari*_■*" 

N J AsOa c Tratar b Lawk ' • 39- 

U Atzaai c Aleyne t> Lawrence-jp— 

A A M et cs ri c Ruassfl b Lawrericy,.—14 

*P Johnson not out — ^ ^T 1 ., 86 

C M Today not out- 

Baas (ar4. rt}2}.~~. .. 

Total (5 rids dec)_1__228 = 

fall of wickets: m, 2 -ia. 34ft 467. 
W2. '■ . 

BCMIUNG: Snah8-WM: Leria 10442- 
$ Lawrence Young 5-2-132, 

ABeyro 4-1-142 Trafaw 31-386 BafS-3-; 
7-Of Window 5247-ft BaMoA 2021-0 
GLOUCESTBKHfflEi-Ftal brings 2BE 
jM WAfleyne 7 i,«^mb M iS^a.f 

giM n ildy 1 ■' 

MGNWMowsdMfotbTtUiy—.»• 

THC Hancock cNoontoOwm-68 

S Yount Johraonb Stall-14 

ftI Daman-c Aria b Orem--17 

•MW Alayna not out- 38 

TR C Ffcritsl al Nocn b Acte-36 

M C J Befl-b Bans-- 16 

N JTcririorb AsOe- _..._4 

J Laris c Dowman b Evans--—1 

A M Smttft b Aria _ ......_1 

0 V Lawrence bwb Aria—.. .0 

Exnss (b Z ft 7. w 4)- js 

Total__ 230 
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Ruddock, of Caldy, is bowled by Miller but his team went on to win by 56 runs 


Caldy’s bowling retains title 


By John Stern 


LORD’S (Shiptort-under- 
Wychwood won toss): Caldy 
beat Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood by 56 runs 


THE TRADITION of fee - 
National Village Champion¬ 
ship final has dictated 
feat the players and theft- 
partners are entertained to 
dinner hy the sponsors on the 
eve of tiie match. 

• This year^however, no 
dinner took place, indicative 
of a sad decline in the in- - 
terest in the competition by 
the present sponsor. Alli¬ 
ance and Leicester. In addi¬ 
tion. it spumed 1^4 CCS - 
offer of four comWimtaitary. 


Lord's boxes. It did not 
even have a single advertising 
board around the bound¬ 
ary's edge. 

Three seam bowlers, 

Paul Snell of Shipton. Jason 
Cooperand Brett 
Saunders, of Caldy, in the 
Wirral, produced fee most 
notable performances and 
Caldy retained fear Nat¬ 
ional Village Championship, 
no batsman reached fifty 
and run-scoring was a consis¬ 
tently tricky business. 

Snell a right-arm open¬ 
ing bowler who has played for 
Moseley in the - 


Bi rming ham League, found 
-his line immediately and . 


CALDY \ 

BMSaunderacMBCdor»UV>Snat ^....3 

PMEymcndbSnril- J -_2 

CJFWayJbwbPartar-43 

B L Cooper c Macdonald b Miter.-28 

CJM RuddMc b mar --- 3 

K Q HntSay rui out--35 

PI Macdonald nxiout---27 

J L Cooper rui out ....--— -1 

D A Aston 0 Humphreys ---—-.1 

PWUnrinnotout-2 

*1M Roaan not out —-1.—-1 

Extes(b1 f t>11.«7.nb1)- -20 

ToW (9 wMa, 40 ovan0-188 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-6, 2-23. 368, 4-7S, 
5-94, 6-153,7-157.8-161.9-181 
BOWUNG: Snal 9-3-2B-2: Humphrey* 30- 
33-1; Hartley 4-1-15-0. Punter 9^43-1; 


tP N Jorrtngs c Rowan b J L 
J A Senior cSamdera b J L C 


J A Senior c sounder* bJLCoapv.9 

F OS MndonaldcRoiwnb Aston —38 
J 8 Hartley cBL Cooper b Saunders —.1 
JMCorrtabtecBL Cooper bSemdere 14 

SAMendeebUrin___—J-8 

S MJter b Saunders---- 9 

C P Paneer not oU- 7 

P&ielbKQRrxfisy-1 

•P D Hunphrnya c BL Cooper 

b Saunders —__ _0 

Extras Cb 5. w 10. nb 1) — ---16 

Total (36 over*]-110 

FALL OF WKXETS: 1-6,2-2ft 3-21 4-39. 
5-71, 368. 7-93. B-104,9-107. 

BOWLB'IG: K G Bndtay 7-2-14-1: J L 
Cooper 9-325-3: U>rin7-1-1i-1; Saunders 
3^234; Aeton 4-0-29-1. 


SHIPTOfWWOHJ-WYCHWOOO 
SPGSettsb JLCoopar-4 


Umpto: T WfHns and B Okxi. 

Man of the Match: F O S Macdonald 
(Shipton) and B L Cooper (Cridy). 


FALL OF WICKETS: 1-73.2-104.3-138,4- 
137, 5-204. 6-229. 7-234.3237.9230 
BOWUNG; Bowen 14-1-6643; Oram 122- 
292; Evans 15-2-67-3: Toley 74329-1; 
AcOe 10S43-40-4. 

Urepeas: T E Jesty and 0 R Shepherd 

Hampshire v Kent 

PORTSMOUTH (final day at tail): Hemp- 
stare (9pt»; dw rih Kant pOJ 
HAMPSHIRE Bret Jrmto 406 (S D Udal 
91. J P Staphenacn 78; BJ Fh^e 4 lor 64. 
OW Headley 4 tor 105) 


Extras (lb 6):--- -5 

Total (624 overe)-175 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-7.2-39.3-62 4-78. 
5-78,3-135. 7-141. 8-145. 9-187. 
BOWLING: Waqar Younto 13-363-1; 
WetMn 19.4-641-7; Data 3-0230; Croft 
136652; Coahar 11-5-182. 

Umpires: H D BW and B Dudestoa 


Northamptonshire v 
D urham 


KB4T: Asl tongs 

DPFUloncAymeebSiepheneon.—75 

E T Smih c and b Denaha *-102 

TR WardcAymeabSeridant._..68 

APWetecatobUdal ..20 

GR Cowdrey c tub bRerahaw . 11 

M A Eatwm c Awne» b fianehta*-8 

MVFterrtngcwiBBb Renehaw ... 0 

IS A Ntairii rut out —.-.-43 

PA Strange Hayden b Udal.0 

B J PWBpeiK* out ... 4 

Boras Qb7 ,nb 14) ....-— .21 


Boras Qb 7, nb 14).....-— .21 

Total (Britts dec, 836 overs)-350 

0 W Hoadtar cBd rvt bet 
FALLOF WICKETS-1-170.2201,3278.4- 
28S. 6-297, 6297, 7-316. 8217. 
BOWLMGC MBaum 102-442; Renahaw 
192614; Udal 41-14-962; Stephenson 
12261-1; Sartdent 10264-1; WNto 16- 
0-172. 

Unrirw-ACItelreonririDJCtotanL - 


Leicestershire v Glamorgan 


LEI CE STE R ffinsf day at four}: 
shin (7pts) ow ritn Ounugan (B) 

GLAMORGAN: ftef toiQs 

SP James eW(onbMk« -14 

H Morris b MBos-i—..—-8. 

A Dale Sw.b Wtate .. 

M J Rawlc.ftoori’b OmtoTH-J 

nil P Maying Grand 

• R D BCrfittcVMSbMfimOR .» 
Waqar YowricSUBnabWMe ~~2B 
.. SLWtaMn c Ntan-b —1 

'DACoakaraqtaut. -A-—--2 

, Boas (b 2. Bk Wlft » m 
■ Trial gEgoto fc:. , w; 

-KALL OF s 

. staa. 6 -i 2 te 2 ^ A 8k»g ^ ■■ +■■■ 

; .HdwUNa'Mfc»fB64»4fc Otmond 13-. 

WMatnson 86- 

- ■ Second tnatagi 

- S PJamasAJohdson bWMameon ..21 

, M Monte nririr*^:-—.23 

ADria-bWrita*^-.--13 

:MJP»WtX»rb«*--0 

.PACodayrrioof-8 


NORTHAMPTON (Snal day of four): 
Ncrt ham ptan shl re (Bpts) dmr ritfi Dur¬ 
ham ( 11 J 

NORTHAMPTONSHRE: Rrat tons 
144 (MMBetts9tor64) 

Second innings 

R R Montgomerie c and b Cox .—.73 

A JSwsnnc Boon b Brown__25 

A Ftufl um c Boon b Foster_83 

•RJ Briayc Speight b Beds_46 

D J G Sales c wriston b Boling.15' 

ALPeribertlwSbwb Beds- 11 

tD RJptoyo&ritfitb Brown.. £ 

J P Taylor c «»&« b Belts-6 

Mohanvnad Atom c Brown b Betts.—7 

M K Dsvfes net out —...—11 

J F Brawn not out - 1 

Extras (b 4, lb 12, w 7, nb 4)- .27 

Trial 9 rids dec)-309 

FALL OF WICKETS: 167,2-138.3-198.4- 
221. 6275. 3280, 7280. 3289. 9-902. 
BOWUNG: Brcwn 30-15622; Berta 15-0- 
794; BoOn 32-1667-1; Cox 29660-1; 

Foster 8-120-1; Wes»n 1266. 
DURHAM: Fbt brings 376 (D C Boon 
117, S Hutton 95; Mohammad AJtoti 5 tor 
100) 

Umpbaa: J H Hampstte and R A Whfta. 


Exvas (b 1, lb 7. w 4, nb 10) ._22 

Total (1 rirtdec)---317 

FALL OF WICKET-1^. 

BOWUNG: Shenyer 112-34-1; KBeza 52- 
232; Lampitt 72452. Hngrrarth 20-741- 
0: Haynas 9-1432; Moody 92402; Hick 
6-1-372: Waaton 42332. Spiring 2212 
0 

WORCESTERSHIRE; First Innings 251 Ira 
5 dec (D A lessherdale 88 not out S J 
Rbode6 59n«ciut) 

Second bnlnas 

•T M Moody c Brown b Fraser-12 

W P C Wesrai e Brown b Kiris__ .74 

G A Hick cPooleyb Howto.—3 


Edwards gives 

England hope 

for World Cup 


Sarah Potter believes that England 
and South Africa show some promise 


ngland’s determina¬ 
tion to extend their 


meat. “Our girls knew they 
have to work hard to leant 


removed Phil Eymond’s 
off stump in his third over. 
Caldy’s first boundary was 
not scored until the ninth over 
when Craig Findlay 
straight drove Snell 

A partnership of 59 for 
the sixth wicket between Keith 
Findlay and Phil Macdon¬ 
ald, took Caldy to ISO but they 
lost tour wickets tor nine 
runs three of which were run¬ 
outs, to close their innings 
on 166 for nine. 

Shipton expected much 
from opening batsman Stew¬ 
art Giiletf but he was 
bowled by Jason Cooper in 
fee second over for four. 

. Cooper took the next two 
■wickets to fell as weO, leav¬ 
ing Shiptbii 28 for three. 

Once Felix MacDonald, 
having hit two sixes into the 
Mound Stand, was out for 
38, Shipton had little batting 
left. Sam Mendes, theatre 
director and middle-order 
batsman, who made 48 in 
Shipton’s semi-final victory 
over Miistead, yesterday 
scored only eight 

Saunders took the im¬ 
portant wicket of John 
Hartley, also a former 
Moseley player, and then 
three more of the last five 
to fell to finish with four for 
26. 


LJ winning 2-1 margin in 
the five-match one-day inter¬ 
national series with South 
Africa was thwarted when 
the match at Milton Keynes 
on Saturday was washed 
out. The players’ disappoint¬ 
ment at not being able to 
play a game due to be 
televised live will be tem¬ 
pered with nervous expecta¬ 
tion. Their squad for the 
World Cup will be an¬ 
nounced later tills week. 

England will name 14 
players for their trip to India 
in December. The team spir¬ 
it and improved skill level of 
fee players suggests that tire 
World Cup party will not 
include any new names. 

The problem for fee selec¬ 
tors is that they have had 15 
players in the squad this 
summer. It is likely that the 
two players who have not 
featured in the matches 
against South Africa are the 
most vulnerable. 

Lucy Pearson is a left-arm 
medium-pace bowler of 
great promise. The tall East 
Anglian will doubtless fea¬ 
ture in future England plans, 
particularly for Test match¬ 
es. Bev Nicholson, though, 
bas played at this level told 
has the added advantage of 
bong an all-rounder. 

The rules of the World 
Cup competition prohibit 
any nation from changing 
their squad, even for injury, 
once fee tournament is un¬ 
derway. It follows feat versa¬ 
tility will be important 

Conrad Hunte, the South 
Africa coach, acknowledges 
this versatility as one of 
England's strengths. As the 
two nations are in fee same 
group and open fee touma- 
' merit in Hyderabad on De¬ 
cember 10, this series has 
been especially valuable. 

• “When we arrived, we 
were very raw," Hunte said. 
“1 knew we had potentially 
good players, but we didn’t 
know how good. It has been 
a great learning curve in 
whidi we have identified two 
areas where we need to 
improve. First, to bowl con¬ 
sistently in the diannel of off 
stump, and second is the 
need to string together con¬ 
secutive partnerships." 

The latter will require an 
improvement in the running 
between wickets. In each 
South Africa innings of the 
series, there were at least 
three run-outs. By the fourth 
game at Htnkley, rained off 
after South Africa had faced 
27 overs, it was dear that 
Hunte's inexperienced 
charges had lost confidence 
in their calling and judg- 


have to work hard to leant 
how to assess a run, call 
correctly and trust their bat¬ 
ting partner." Hunte said, 
“but overall the win at 
Taunton has confirmed our 
potential. We can take many 
positive things from this 
series." 

As, indeed, can England. 
They were expected to win, 
but it was fee overall profes¬ 
sionalism of the perfor¬ 
mances that impressed. 
Careless running at Bristol 
was quickly corrected and 
the sloppy fielding and 
bowling at Taunton was 
markedly absence at lord’s. 
In the truncated match at 
Hinkley. England con¬ 
firmed their superiority 
with cricket as sharp as the 
creases in their new trou¬ 
sers. Sponsorship money 
lifted spirits. 

“lrs the general improve¬ 
ment that has been most 
pleasing,'’ Megan Lear, the 
coach, said. “Our bowling 
needs more work and we 



Edwards: century 


hope to involve .Mike 
Calling and Deripot Reeve 
again through the autumn. 
All the players have putin a 
lot of effort and there have 
been some outstanding per¬ 
formances." 

The new star is Charlotte 
Edwards. The 17-year-old’s 
century at Taunton was un¬ 
questionably the highlight of 
fee .series. Her tendency to. 
play across the line on the 
oftside will' need some fine 
tuning in the weeks ahead, 
but her otherwise classic 
technique and unexpected, 
power already mark her as a 
special talent Janette Brirtin, 
unavailable for the first three 
matches this summer, is 
England’s most prolific 
batsman. 

The prospect of an Ed- 
wards-Brittin opening part¬ 
nership is more than 
exciting. It may yet ensure 
feat England retains the 
World Cup. 


K R Spiring c Pootay b Haw*!---0 

G R Haynes c Rampiakash b Hewitt_2 

O A Leatherflale e KeAs b Fraser.8 

IS J Undos c Pootey b Johnson.9 

SRLampr tow b Kalis -24 

R K Kngwoflh c Kofits b Johnson .5 

A Shenyar c Brawn b Kails__0 

M M Mxza not ou_ „..0 

Extras (b 4. b 2. w 61_ __..12 

Total_149 

FALL OF WICKETS: 124.227.3-37.429. 
564.668, 7440.6-145,2147. 

BOWUNG: Fraser 12-7-162: Hewn 13-1- 
482; Johnson 62233-2: Kafis 12-329-3; 
Tufnel 72-72 

Umpires' J H Hauls and K E Palmer. 


.PACotteyrwoW-0 

—--4 


;1W8i $ Wk»J :-67 

FALL'OFWtGKETS: 1-35.261.36T. 
BOWlMS K«ks 33230; VAhrnon 3 
'2-21*1; Ormontf 62-182; Wah 4-14-2: 
Maddy 02226 


Sussex v Surrey 
HtiVE |Hrd dSy of four. Sumy 04pta) 
hakSusaexfBfbymmnpi i Bidltnrwt 
SUSSEX: Fta IrMnga 137 (C Claris 5 for 
«*.- 

-. + Second brings 

IffTE Peirce tow b Sa fcb ucy __._ii 

HXRao b Stebtxry_1...IS 

N R Tautor-tau b SaUxry_ 2 

AD-&M& d Butcher b Safcbuy..0 

RU KWeye Thorpe b SaBabury..._0 

K Craanwf b Bfcknri...20 

KNewtalcBC HoBoetob Brioril _28 

JCamrtracSatebury b Lawte-33 

tt^Moorasb Laris. . . 21 

AAKtannotool___^...0 

M A Rottnaonc Thorpe 

bSaqWnMutfitaq__ 0 

Baraa(& 4, to 4,1*114) ... _22 

Total--- i -les 

FALL OTWICKETS' 1-10.2^0.3i0,4-20. 
541,8-7X740.8-180,9-181. 

BOWUNG: Stand 94444; Saqtatl 

SHSffSiaens^ 


Who's won 
the Plain English 
award for the 
third gear running? 


LB CES TE HS t iH EFbH brings 

V J Welt c StawbWaMi .,.„.3 

DLMadttycawbVfeqar-40 

jJSutcKabWMfdn_19 

•JJWWjker tow b Quit .._B2 

N C John so n b WatWrr__ 8 

S F Smflti b WaiWn___0 

tPAMonratout.. 47 

Q J MBnsc Shawb CroA—-- ...1 

DWSerraon t) Wtekki..1-3 

J Ormonde Monte bWatti.-.7 

A R K Prison c Monts b Wstkbr_ 2 


Umpbec BJ Mayer and R P**nar.‘ 


Worcestershire v Mftftflesex 

KJODfiRMWSTE'T -(Bn*-day at leiut}- 
UkKSaam (2CM bear Mnaterahri (Q 
bylSBflm 

MBXXCSEX Frit bnbios 252> Shaitew 
5 tor 55) - 

'Second bring* 

JCPodeyoLaatfmlateb'Sharlyaf _0 

J H Kate notout --.... 172 

*M R Ran ipri a sh not ora ... _ .123 
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More than just a bank 


ftadanal Wtdndnser Bank Pfe 41 Lelhbun^ London EC2P 
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No play 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 


CHAMPIONSHIP (final day ol tout): Okf 
Traffent La ncashra v Yorkshire: Lan¬ 
cashire (9pte) drew wth YtxteWre 
(lOpts). Yortarare 419 tar 9 dac (M P 
Vaughan 105. D Byas 61. C t W 
avewood 58. C White 52) 1736 and (A 
McGrath 7»; Lancashire 277 tor 8 dac (W 
K Hegg 50 not ouy. 

WOkCN-S ONE-DAY INTSWATIONAL 
MATCH (50 overs)- MBton Keynes: 
England v South Africa. Match abev 
donad, England win ihe against 2-1 
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Castle lost in the fog as Sky clouds the issue 

ne iTto a _V 


O ne of the first things 
you notice about Sky’s 
tennis coverage is 
how extraordinarily like the 
BBCs it is. Now you might 
expect to say that about a 
number of sports that the two 
broadcasters have in com¬ 
mon, but you cannot because 
Sky puts its own unmistak¬ 
able stamp on most of them. 
From Martin Tyler and Andy 
Gray on football, to Keith 
Heuwen and Julian Rvder on 
motorcycling, it is a style 
characterised by enthusiasm, 
decibels and, above all. more 
words per minute than you 
will ever hear on the BBC. 
Until you get to tennis. 

Suddenly, the satellite chan¬ 
nel resounds to the sound of 
... silence. On Wednesday, 
when I dropped in on 


fif!™ 1 " asainst Muster at 
jne l S Open, minutes passed 
oetore anybody commentated 
do the game, let alone brought 
w,ilh lhe 

Eventually, the voice of Gerry 
William* interrupted: ~Hen- 
manleads by two sets to love, 
buf ' s 2-1 down in the third 
wth a break against him." 
This was followed by still 
more silence, the like of which 
has not been heard since Dan 
gave up Wimbledon. 
, , happened next is my 
raulL TWone down with a 
break against when you are 
playing the No 5 seed. 1 
y'rongly interpreted as a tum- 
mg point. That is how I came 
to miss the best match 
Henman has played for 
months. What happened on 
Friday, however, was not my 


fault and showed that while 
Sky may sound like the BBC 
it cannot always match the 
corporation for patriotic 
commitment 

All afternoon, Andrew Cas¬ 
tle; Sky's anchorman, had 
been curiously vague about 
when we might see Henman 
against Ferreira. This was 
surprising because the order 
of play, displayed both on 
Ceefax and Skylext dearly 
indicated that the satellite 
network should be in for an 
eariy-evening ratings boost 
with the match expected on at 
about 6pm. Six o'clock came 
and went — and still Williams 
concentrated on the entertain¬ 
ing game between Kafelnikov 
and Woodforde. But by 
630pm. Woodforde had 
wrapped it up. Surely, it was 



time for Henman now. 
Wrong, said a caption — 
Henman against Ferreira 
would be on Sky Sports 2 at 
the surprisingly specific time 
of 8pm. 

It did not take too long to 
discover that* the reason for 
the precise start was that Sky 
had abandoned plans to show 
the match live. There was live 
nigby league on Sky Sports 1 
and live first division football 
on Sky Sports 3. The result? 


NoFat-alMive tennis would 
have to wait until Sky Sports 2 
got underway at Spm — and 
only when the scheduled golf 
had been postponed. 

By 730pm. any half-way 
serious tennis fan would have 
known it was ail over and Sky 
had tossed a golden opportu¬ 
nity away. In the studio in 
London. Castle and Peter 
Fleming, his regular guesL 
were about to have to do an 
awful lot of pretending. “I 


think this is a big challenge 
for Tim — there’s a danger of 
a let-down," Fleming said 
half-heartedly. “Indeed,” Cas¬ 
tle agreed. 

Saturday, however, was a 
better day. Rusedski won 
during the live afternoon cov¬ 
erage and was followed by 
entertaining victories for both 
Hingis and Sampras. The Sky 
commentators, however, were 
still sounding awfully like the 
BBC, especially when Wil¬ 
liams teamed up with Bill 
ThrelfalL his former BBC 
colleague. 

There was more to come; 
though. Midway through 
Hingis v Likhovtseva, the 

faintly annoying Williams ex¬ 
plained that both players bad 
been given instructions by the 
umpire to take a longer break 


at die change of ends. It fined 
in better with the television 
advertisements, he explained 
disapprovingly- Shortly after¬ 
wards. Sky's producer went to 
an ad break while Wiliams 
was still talking. 

Where Sky’s tennis cover¬ 
age normally does differ from 
the corporation's is in the 
studio. In the past, Castle and 
Fleming have virtually come 
to blows as they differ on 
points of technique and tac¬ 
tics. For the US Open, how¬ 
ever, they are concentrating 
on agreeing with each other 
and looking almost as pretty 
as Annabel Croft, who joined 
them yesterday. Fleming, 
whose analysis is normally 
top class, seems particularly 
subdued, to (he point where 
even Castle seems worried 


about him. On Saturday, he 
tried to sting him into life by 
blaming the new rules that 
have deprived the game of its 
characters on John McEnroe, 
Fleming's former doubles 
partner. “Yeah," Fleming, re¬ 
plied, “you’re probably right." 

Nor are Sky's efforts to 
bring a dull tournament to 
some sort of life being helped 
by some astonishingly medio¬ 
cre pictures being provided by 
the host broadcaster. "1 won¬ 
der if well see a replay of that 
remarkable shot," Threifal! 
mused on Saturday, as 
Sampras delighted (he crowd 
at Flushing Meadows with a 
winner played behind his 
bade “If not the director is 
letting us down." No prizes for 
guessing what did not happen 


Cape Town and Buenos Aires will this week lead attempts to take the Olympic torch down a new route 
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bask in 


glow of the 


Games 


ROME 


FOR. proven hosts, overall 
concept rated excellent by IOC 
evaluation team Via Venelo 
grandeur appeals to members 
Netnota power. 

AGAINST Traffic heO. mistrust ol 
claims on hospitals and crime. 
Nebiota abrasiveness 


STOCKHOLM 


B etween now and Friday at 
5.30pm, the International 
Olympic Committee 
(IOO, in the Theatre de 
Beaulieu in Lausanne, will face a 
challenge to the future well-being 
of the world, let alone to its 
Olympic movement. It has five 
days to decide which of five cities, 
each prepared to mortgage be¬ 
tween $13 billion and $2 billion to 
host the Games of 2004. should be 
entrusted with the Olympic rings. 
It is never easy when such pres¬ 
tige. such privilege and such 
enormous power is involved. 

But neither is it an exaggeration 
to suggest that the IOC can affect 
the emancipation of the world. 
Cape Town is cm its agenda and 
just consider that if the 110 men 
and women with the vote should 
accede to the oratory of Nelson 
Mandela on Friday, they would 
not only send the Olympic flame 
where it has never been before but 
also commit the flame to a breath¬ 
taking route through many of the 
world's most volatile places. 

Cape Town’s submission in¬ 
volves the flame coming down 
from Olympia, through Istanbul, 
via Beirut and the Gaza Strip and 
then from Cairo to Tripoli and 
through 30 African capitals until it 
reaches Robben Island, where it 
would light a Game of remem¬ 
brance at the site of the prison that 
housed Mandela for so many 
years. 

We know, or rather we sense 
sceptically, drat it is not going to 
happen. Mandela will entreat 
them on Friday to expand their 
minds to understand die African 
word Ubantu, which means com¬ 
passion and humanity. He thanks 
them for assisting in the first South 
African dream, freedom; for 32 
years, the Olympics were denied to 
South Africa, denied as a humani¬ 
tarian effort to break apartheid. 

Now. the very symbol of antirac¬ 
ism, Mandela, is asking the same 
members who orchestrated his 









FOR: Athletes choice, eco 
Inendly. alroosphere conducive to 
performance Guarantees Dusted 
by IOC. 

AGAINST Public antipathy, 
bombs. 


CAPETOWN 




FOR: Scenic beauty beneath 
Table Mountain, rising African 
potential, contributing to human 
Ideal. 

AGAINST: Crime and political 
uncertainty- Capetown claims that 
crime will be gone by 2004; so, 
alas, will President Mandela. 
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FOR: Bringing the Games home, 
repaying the Olympic debt. 
Compact sites. 

AGAINST: Heat, pollution, 
congestion Poor attendances at 
Worid Athletic Championships. 




zz 


FOR*: Persistence, fifth bid, the 
only founding IOC nation yet to 
host. Exclusive “Olympic corridor" 
on banks of River Hate. 

AGAINST: Doubts over $1.28 
billion budget, distance I ram 
Western capitals 




country’s isolation to remember 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s vision 
to ennoble sports, improve the 
human race and increase under¬ 
standing between people. 

The irony should be lost on no 
one. though one Italian. Primo 
Nebiolo. a manipulator in the 
extreme, is certain that his persua¬ 
sion will defeat Mandela’s. The 
vibes, even as far as Cape Town, 
are that Nebiolo*s Rome will 
regain the Olympic flame that it 
last lit in 1960, that the lure of 
Rome’s grandiosity, the prospect 
of dosing all hotels in the Via 
Veneto to all bar the Olympic 
Family, and the influence of 
Nebiolo. has put the Olympic 
Games in the bag. 

He does not hide his lust for self- 
promotion: he is a member of the 
Olympic club, he is president of 
the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation and has appointed 
himself honorary president of the 
Rome bid. And Dr Nebiolo is not 
shy of using each of those offices in 
his own kind of circle. So. if the 
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“secret" ballot on Friday is already- 
spoken for, is ihis week a 
hollow charade? Is it so 
manipulative? 

The bidders fear ir. yet spend 
millions on promoting their cause, 
on wining and dining the most 
exclusive VIPs on earth, on bowing 
from whatever government rank 
they themselves'occupy to these 
holders of the votes. 


If Cape Town thinks it offers 
something unique, then so does 
Buenos Aires. There has never 
been an Olympics in South Ameri¬ 
ca: theirs would also be an 
untrodden route for the flame. 
Argentina was among the 
founders of the reborn modem 
Olympics. Buenos Aires has bid 
repeatedly and is waiting to be 
the last of the founding nations to 


be favoured with staging the 
Games. 

Athens, denied the 1996 Olym¬ 
pics. even though it was the 
centenary of the Games’ rebirth on 
their soil, is trying again; trying 
very hard to convince the mem¬ 
bers that, with new metro lines 
sunk beneath the city, with — at 
last — a modem and capable 
airport, it can not only cope with 


the gigantic show but also prom¬ 
ises that the infamous pollution 
will be reduced in the new millen¬ 
nium by one third of its present 
oippling level. 

A third less foul air still com¬ 
pares ill to Stockholm, where 
conservation of the environment is 
one trump card and where the 
compact arenas appeal to the 
athletes. More than 50, including 


such famous names as Sergey 
Bubka. Wilson Kipketer. Carl 
Lewis and Ferenc Puskas, have 
formed an Athletes' Council sup¬ 
porting the Stockholm bid. 

In Athens last month, during the 
poorly attended world athletics 
championships. Ato Baldon, the 
sprinter, was at the Swedish 
Embassy, articulating his support 
for Stockholm. 

But would the members break 
with tradition and actually heed 
the word of those who take part? 
There is no track record of the 
Olympic fathers ever doing so, 
perhaps cruelly, given that Stock¬ 
holm has endured nine arson or 
bomb attacks at sporting venues 
during this campaign. Arne 
Ljugqvist, Sweden’s IOC member, 
said that he hoped the IOC would 
listen to “the voice of the athletes 
and not the sound of explosions”. 

From Rome to Cape Town, there 
are those who wait and pray. The 
South African city knows that it 
must convince HO people in the 
world that it can erase crime, just 
as it has begun to overcome 
apartheid. Ever optimistic. Cape 
Towners have put a drape across 
an unfinished flyover. It reads: 
“The Olympics will rake care of 
unfinished business." 


Sports Letters may be sent by fax to 071-7825211. 
They must include a daytime telephone number. 
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Atherton and 


English cricket 


From Mr Tim Steele 
Sir, There should never have 
been a question of Mike 
Atherton resigning because of 
uncertainty over the extent ol 
confidence which the selectors 
or public had in him. 

Although his record is nor 
perfect, the England team’s 
performance this summer m 
holding the best team in the 
world to a 2-3 series resit ins 
by no means undistinguished, 
especially considering the last 
time Australia toured this 
country. 

In addition to this: 

a) he is not yet 30-age should 

not be a consideranon: 

b) His batting form is swi 
good enough to warrant hts 
inclusion in the Test team on 
form alone; 

cj His tactical captaincy, espe¬ 
cially on Saturday of the final 
Test, has been excellent; 
d) there is a singular lack ot 

plausible replacements. 

Recent history has shown 
how short-sighted it is to 
hound captains from their 
post when ■ there is public 
dissatisfaction with the team’s 
performance. 

Yours faithfully. 

TIM STEELE. 




31 High Street 
Milton. Cambridge. 


From Mr Dennis Berry 

Sir, Amid all the agonising 
about the state of English 
cricket, why do the correspon¬ 
dents not address the real 
problem? Cricket is a mind- 
game, but apart from the odd 
pep-talk in the dressing room 
Side else appears to be done 
about it 

The Australians are arid 
that they are the best team in 
the world and they believe it. 
They approach every game 
with the mind-set of invincibil¬ 
ity. Every ball is bowled, 
fielded or stroked with utter 
conviction. Self-doubt is eradi¬ 
cated and positivism rules. 

The English team has 
equally good techniques but 
without me mental conviction 
to back it up, they usually fail. 

Last May an article ap¬ 
peared in the Scotsman writ¬ 
ten by Ted Corbett and headed 
"Breartey to rescue England 
again". Unfortunately this 
prediction appears to nave 
been wrong. One needs little 
reminding of Mike Brearlej s 
achievements, however, of 
how he wrenched victory from 
defeat at the famous 19SJ Test 
bv inspiring those amazing 
performances front Botham 
and Willis. As Rodney Hogg 
said of him: “He had a degree 
in people" - the most cerebral 
of all English captains. 

I know Mike Brearley has a 
busy and developing psycho¬ 
therapy practice, but I also 


The wet sponge and other remarkable cures 


From MrJ Taylor 

Sir. Mr Samuel's comments (Sports Lerters. 
August 25) on the properties of the magic 
sponge reminds me of the story told me by a 
friend, who in the 1950s played football for 
Sheffield United. During one match he was 
rendered unconscious by a kick io the groin. 

The trainer raced on to the field to administer 
the cold water. He splashed some on his face 
and the remainder was poured down the front 
of his shorts. In his haste to attend the sick the 
trainer had unfortunately picked up not the 
water but a bottle of surgical spirits. 

The effect was certainly magical. Not only 
was Harry partially blinded but he developed a 
speed of foot unequalled in Olympic history as 
he ran to die touchline to find the buckeT. HarTy 
managed to splash water on his face to dear the 
eyes he then sat in the bucket. This also worked. 
He is now the father of two. 

The same trainer claimed to have discovered 


a permanent cure for haemorrhoids, by sirring 
thp unfortunate sufferer in a bawl of 


the the unfortunate sufferer in a bowl of 
surgical spirits. The only known side-effect is a 
severe case of tonsillitis. 

Yours sincerely 
JOHN TAYLOR, 

9 Well View Rd. Kimterworth, Rotherham. 


Origin of 
the Ashes 


From Mr N.W. Lenton 

Sir, Mr Samuels reminds us of the miracle 
powers of the wet sponge in assisting sports¬ 
men to recover. 

It had other useful purposes. Once in the 
1930s when Hughie Galiacher was sent off 
while playing for Chelsea, he uttered such a 
stream of obscenity at the referee that, to 
prevent further offence, the trainer reportedly 
stuffed the wet sponge in Gallacher’s mouth. 

Yours faithfully, 

N.W. LENTON. 

51 Manor Wood Road. Parley. Surrey. 


know that he never misses a 
Test match anywhere in the 
country- Why on earth has the 
cricker esrablishmem failed to 
employ this vasi and currently 
utterly relevant talent? If any¬ 
one could counsel defeatism 
and timidity from the English 
agenda, this man can. 

Yours faithfully - 
DENNIS BERRY. 

II Fairacre. Acacia Grove. 
New Malden, Surrey. 


From Mr Vaughan Harris 
Sir. To his nmsi welcome 
article ioday lAueust 2o) John 


Woodcock would, I am sure, 
willingly add the other half of 
the "spin dimension": the skill 
of the best batsmen when 
facing the spinners. 

George Headley playing 
H.G. Owen-Smith in The 
Parks in 1933. for example: on 
the back foot, bat raised, and 
the stroke at the last split 
second — the leg-break late 
cut. the rest struck past square 
leg. 

Or else playing him off the 
pitch, as Hobbs did when 
facing Bosanquet for the first 
rime. Or Duleepsinjhi facing 


Jack White at Taunton in 1932: 
two swift steps down the pitch, 
then down on his right knee 
and ball, made into a full toss, 
whistled past square leg. 

Well as Tufnell bowled at 
the Oval, he has not had to 
bawl to batsmen of this quali¬ 
ty; cautious or apprehensive 
forward prods made life easier 
for him. Let us hope that we 
shall see cricket recover what 
it is missing. 

Yours faithfully. 

VAUGHAN HARRIS. 

Christ Church Road, 
Cheltenham. 


From Col Oliver Lindsay 
Sir, "Many are the legends 
about the Ashes" writes your 
cricket correspondent (August 
23). 1 was not aware there were 
any doubts about their origin. 

A large house party had 
filled Rupertswood near Mel¬ 
bourne with eight English 
amateur cricketers as the 
guests of honour. After a 
convivial lunch on Christmas 
Eve 1882 my great grandfa¬ 
ther. Sir William Clarke, pro¬ 
posed a social cricket match as 
appropriate exercise for the 
gendemen present Wickets 
were pitchro on the small 
ground laid out on the slope 
between his house and the 
railway line, an Australian 
team was selected from the 
house party, and sundry gar¬ 
deners and grooms were re¬ 
cruited to do the more 
strenuous fielding in the 
warm sunshine. 

Pat Lyons, a black-bearded 
Irishman who chopped wood 
on the estate, recalled the 
match forty years later; “The 
gentlemen did the bowling 
and the batting and them 
English cricketers could sure¬ 
ly hit the ball. We lads were 
kept an the run. fetching back 
the fours and the sixes. It was 
just a light-hearted game. 


nobody keeping the scores, but 
the}' reckoned that the En¬ 
glishmen won.” 

During the match one of the 
spectators asked my great 
grandmother. Janet Clarke, 
what prize the teams were 
playing for. She jokingly re¬ 
plied that a trophy was need¬ 
ed. On Christmas Day she 
handed lvo Bligh, the English 
cricketer, a small pottery urn. 
It contained the ashes of one 
the bails used on the previous 
day. She remarked that Eng¬ 
land and Australia now had a 
trophy for which to play. Bligh 
replied that his team would 
ensure that the um and its 
contents would be borne off to 
England after the coming Test 
matches. And, as everyone 
knows, the ashes have re¬ 
mained in England ever since. 
Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER LINDSAY. 
Brookwood House. 
Brookwood, Woking. Surrey. 


THE TIMES 





■ Tomorrow 

Happy Wanderers? 


Oliver Holt watches 
Bolton kick off life at 
the Reebok Stadium in 
the Premiership 
against Everton. 

■ Wednesday 
Is Greg Rusedski stiff on 
course for the semi¬ 
finals of the US Open 
tennis in New York? 


From Mr M Hafliwell 
Sir. Whilst l applaud a re* 
markable rear-guard action 
and an excellent victory. 1 still 
believe that the Ashes should 
be returned to Australia. 

What other contest is fought 
over with the victors having to 
return empty-handed with 
noihing to show their 
supporters? 

Yours sincerely. 

MARTIN HALLIWELL 
94. Park Court 
London SWJL 


■ Thursday 

First reports from the 


England camp prepay 
ing for the World Cup 
tie against Moldova. 


■ Saturday 
Prospects for the Nat- 
West Trophy final be¬ 
tween Warwickshire 
and Essex and a look at 
Ferrari *s chances of a 
home victory in the Ital¬ 
ian Grand Prix. 
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Struggling 
City are 
betrayed 
by anxiety 


Chariton Athletic 
Manchester City 


.....2 
. 1 


By Bill Edgar 


EIGHT months ago. The Val¬ 
ley witnessed Kevin Keegan'S 
last stand as Newcastle United 
manager before he suc¬ 
cumbed to the stress of his job 
and resigned. While 
Manchester City’s defeat at 
the same venue on Saturday is 
unlikely to prompt their man¬ 
ager. Frank Clark, into taking 
the same drastic step, it did 
increase the pressure on him 
that arises from the tale of two 
Cities — the real, hard times 
City, and the city of the fans’ 
great expectations. 

Before the game — City's 
fourth in the Nationwide 
League first division without a 
win in a season already blighf- 



Clark: under pressure 


ed by a Coca-Cola Cup defeat 
against Blackpool — Clark 
had spoken of die “exaggerat¬ 
ed hysteria" surrounding the 
dub and said that the team 
“must not be frightened by the 
hunger of the fans" However. 
Alan CurbLshley. the Charlton 
Athletic manager, whose side 
secured victory through an 
own goal and a scuffed shot — 
typical City luck at the mo¬ 
ment — noticed anxiety in the 
opposition. 

“It looked like they were 
desperate to get their first 
win," Curbishley said. “They 
got their goal and then sat 
back on it We frft they played 
into our hands." 

One might mischievously 
suggest that Charlton, 
ground-sharers with Crystal 
Palace and West Ham United 
in the past decade, should 
ground-swap with City, sup¬ 


porters included. While the 
Londoners would welcome the 
extra revenue. City could go 
about seeking promotion to 
the Premiership in a less tense 
and frenetic environment 

Certainly, Charlton re¬ 
mained composed and their 
supporters stayed patient for 
the -48 minutes during which 
they trailed to a twentieth- 
minute header by Gerard 
Wiekens. from a comer by 
Horiock. 

Bradbury, recently signed 
from Portsmouth for £33 mil¬ 
lion. could have doubled City's 
lead, but after out-sprinting 
Chappie to Symons’s long 
ball, he was dispossessed by a 
diving ffetterson, one of five 
Australian goalkeepers play¬ 
ing in the top two divisions. 

Chariton’s record signing, 
Mendonca, who cost a fifth of 
Bradbury’s fee when he arri¬ 
ved from Grimsby in the dose 
season, delivered a series of 
incisive lay-offs from his 
centre forward position, one of 
which led to the equaliser. 
Bam ess, the left back, was the 
beneficiary of Mendonca’s vi¬ 
sion in the 68th minute, charg¬ 
ing towards the City penalty 
area before sending over a 
teasing cross that Van Blerk 
turned into his own net 

Sixty seconds later, the 
comeback was complete when 
the ball broke to Keith Jones 12 
yards out and the midfield 
player’s weakly-hit shot bob- 
bled into the net for only his 
second goal in 85 appearances 
for foe dub. City, who badly 
missed Georgi Kfnkladze, 
who bruised an ankle in 
midweek and showed little 
sign of recovery after falling 
behind, were beaten. 

Clark, who staved off the 
threat of relegation after arriv¬ 
ing at Maine Road last De¬ 
cember, said: “We’ve lost ten 
points now this season and the 
only way we can turn it 
around is by battling. We 
didn't pass the ball as well as 
we can and we were second to 
every challenge.” But he insist¬ 
ed: “I haven't lost faith in the 
players." He must hope City 
supporters continue to display 
equal confidence in him. 


CHARLTON ATHLETIC (4-4-2)- A 
Pettereon — S Brewn, R Rutua, P Ooppto, 
A Bamsss — S Newton. M Klnseta, K 
Janes, J Robinson — C Mendonca. S 
Janes. 

MANCHESTER CTTY (4-4-3: M Mmgetson 
—G Brarrsev K Symons, I Briqhhwi, J van 
Berk—N Sunvnwbee, E McGokrtck (art- 
T ScU*. 73). G WieJeena. K Horiock — L 
Bradduy, U Rfcfer. 

Referee: R Hams 


IAN STEWART 



Robertson, centre, the Heart of Midlothion forward, is foiled by Hibernian in the Edinburgh derby, which Hearts won 1-0 at Easter Road 


Old Firm bid to cross new frontiers 


BEDLAM has its ante¬ 
rooms. Before the postpone¬ 
ment of the first Old Firm 
meeting of the season, ritual 
mayhem had been scheduled 
to take place this evening, but 
not even Celtic Park, with its 
capacity of 47.000. could 
contain the city's obsession 
with the rivalry. The 1-1 draw 
between the Rangers and 
Celtic reserve teams at Ibrox 
on Saturday was watched by 
a crowd of 33,800. 

It was the fourth-biggest 
attendance in Britain that 
afternoon. The statistic will 
be cited with pride fay locals, 
who take it as proof that 
Glasgow still possesses the 
most unhinged devotion of 
all to football. 

Others hold the darker 
opinion that the fanatical 
interest in a peripheral group 
of players, who just happen 
to be dad in evocative strips, 
really testifies to the vigour of 
sectarianism in the West of 
Scotland. 

Whatever the interpreta¬ 
tion. the nature of the public 
reaction isolates the Old Firm 
match from every other fix¬ 
ture. Until die arrival of Wim 
Jansen in the summer as 
head coach. Celtic had. al¬ 
most exclusively, been man- 


Kevin McCarra on how the foreign legion of Rangers and 


Celtic must come to terms with football’s fiercest rivalry 


aged by former players of the 
dub. Even the sole exception. 
Liam Brady, is a Dubliner 
who had some inkling of the 
passions at work in Glasgow. 
Knowing the frenzy they 
awaited, those men could 
steel themselves to face it 
Jansen can only be unpre¬ 
pared. 

As a distinguished servant 
of Feyenoord. first as player 
and then as coach, he may 
have had many encounters 
with Ajax, but participants 
portray that fixture as a 
contest of strategy and tech¬ 
nique. Those terms rarely 
have to be unpacked when 
tile vocabulary needed to 
describe an Old Firm match 
is being set out 

No dash between Celtic 
and Rangers has ever been 
called bloodless and, as long 
as the attitudes of the audi¬ 
ence remain unaltered, the 
teams will be scolded if they 
lapse into cerebral behav¬ 
iour. Nonetheless, it seems 
that the character of this 
derby match cannot help but 
undergo a change. 


Both dubs are in tire midst 
of reconstruction and it had 
been expected that eight play¬ 
ers would be appearing in an 
Old Firm match for the first 
time tonight Only one of 
them. Craig Burley, of Celtic, 
is a Scot That group of 
incomers cannot possibly be 
attuned to Glaswegian senti¬ 
ments at an Old Firm occa¬ 
sion. Nor. given its 
unsavoury aspect would 
they even wish to be on that 
wavelength. 

Estrangement from the 
local culture need not prevent 
a person from excelling. Celt¬ 
ic must wish devoutly that 
Brian Laudruphad found the 
whole event foreign to him, 
but instead. Rangers’ Dan¬ 
ish forward has often been 
the decisive presence in the 
fixture over the past three 
years. He and other overseas 
signings, however, are not 
touched by the animosities 
and, in Laudrup’s case, the 
detachment may be to his 
benefit 

When the Old Firm en¬ 
counter, whose new date is 


yet to be confirmed, does take 
place, half the figures on the 
pitch will be men who recog¬ 
nise that they have entered an 
important match, but do not 
feel that they are heirs to an 
ancient vendetta. Eleven of 
the probable recruits for a 
peculiarly Scottish battle 
were bom outside the British 
Isles. 

They are to be welcomed if 
they bring calm and a superi¬ 
or level of skill, ljut there are 
reservations over the depen¬ 
dency on players who have 
no natural affinity with the 
dubs that pay them so very 
generously. 

For each Laudrup. who 
has oome as a blessing to 
Scottish football, there are 
several others who lack 
conviction and whose skills 
are scarcely more refined 
than those of the native 
players. 

ft is too early to pass 
judgment on a new Rangers 
team whose members are 
only just getting acquainted, 
but rhe 3-0 defeat in rhe away 
leg that decided the recent 


European Cup tie with 1FK 
Gothenburg left one with the 
feeling that some of the Sorts 
who played for the club in the 
recent past would have 
shown greater resilience. 
There is no xenophobia in the 
opinion. 

Human beings, of any 
nationality, find it difficult to 
cross frontiers. The British, 
above all. should appredate 
that, for some of our football¬ 
ers became infamous for 
their narrow-minded failure 
to settle in other countries. 
Once the post-Bosman eu¬ 
phoria has passed, all clubs 
may start to suspect that a 
core of native players is 
required for success. 

If the Old Firm find a 
renewed dedication to youth 
development, it will stem 
from selfinterest more'than 
altruism. The potential re¬ 
wards are already evidenL In 
the reserve match on Satur¬ 
day. Rangers had a team that 
included six foreigners and 
cost almost EI0 million, but a 
side composed wholly of teen¬ 
agers reared by Celtic drew 
1-1, despite suffering two 
sendings-off. Many Scots 
who feel nothing but scorn 
for both dubs will still take 
pleasure in that result. 


Robson paves way for Ravanelli exit 


By David Mad dock 


FABRIZIO RAVANELLI app¬ 
ears to have played his last 
game for Middlesbrough. 
Bryan Robson, the manager, 
hinted that the Italian's trou¬ 
bled tenure at the Riverside 
Stadium had come to an end 
yesterday when he admitted 
that he had been unable to 
patch up differences between 
the pair. 

Ravanelli was missing from 
tite Middlesbrough team that 
visited Tranmere Ravers on 
Saturday and afterwards Rob¬ 
son explained that he had 
allowed the player to return to 
his native Italy. The manager 
suggested that the time had 
come to address Ravanelli's 
continuing problems at the 
club and hinted strongly that 
he would finally be allowed to 
leave. 

The Italy international 
centre forward had started the 
season on Teesside when he 
was unable to find another 


dub during the summer, but 
even though he pledged his 
loyalty to tite dub that paid a 
record E73 million for his 
services a year ago, the striker 
continued to insist privately to 
Robson that he could not 
possibly play in the Nation¬ 
wide League first division 
during a World Cup year. 

It was this stumbling-block 
that prevented an agreement 
from being reached last week 
when the player held talks 
with Steve Gibson, the Mid¬ 
dlesbrough chairman, in an 
attempt to find a solution. 
Ravanelli made it dear he still 
wanted to leave and now it 
appears Robson has granted 
his wish. 

“I have been talking to 
Ravanelli about his position 
and l have tried to help him as 
much as possible, but he says 
he just doesn’t feel right." 
Robson said. “That’s why I 
have let him go bade to Italy, if 
he didn't feel right then I 
thought it was best to allow 


him to join up early with the 
squad for the international 
next week. We will just take it 
from there. There have been 
several inquiries for the play¬ 
er, but so far we have been 
unable to reach agreement 
with any club and we are still 
waiting now for an offer to 
match our valuation." 

Everton were prepared to 



Ravanelli; In Italy 


meet Middlesbrough’s asking 
price of £73 million, but they 
were unable to agree terms 
with the 29-year-old. Everton 
attempted to resurrect the deal 
last week in talks on Thurs¬ 
day, but Peter Johnson, the 
dub chairman, balked at de¬ 
mands that added up to a total 
of £2 million a year. 

Robson is now hoping that 
one of a number of foreign 
dubs that have made their 
interest known will follow 
with a firm offer. Borussia 
Dortmund, of Germany, are 
known to admire the player, 
and tiie Spanish sides. Real 
Zaragoza and Deportivo La 
Coruna, have made initial 
contacts. Perhaps most inter¬ 
esting for Ravanelli is the 
suggestion from Italy yester¬ 
day that AC Milan could 
make a firm offer of approach- 
uig £7 million. 

Middlesbrough fared well 
without their restless forward 
on Saturday, securing a two- 
goal victory at Tranmere. 


Derby debut goal for Juninho 


By Our Sports Staff 


JUNINHO scored on his de¬ 
but for Atletico Madrid on 
Saturday night, but was still 
upstaged by Clarence Seedorf 
in the Madrid derby. Seedorf. 
the Holland midfield player, 
scored with a swerving shot 
from more than 40 yards to 
earn Real Madrid a point. 

Juninho, who joined Atlerico 
from Middlesbrough for £12 
million in the summer, put his 
new team ahead in the six¬ 
teenth minute in the Santiago 
Bemabeu Stadium- when he 
scored from the edge of the 
area with a shot that bear Real 
defenders, Sanchis and 
Karanka, and gave 
Canizares. the goalkeeper, no 
chance. 

However, his thunder was 
stolen by Seedorf, whose goal 
after 75 minutes meant that 
Real extended their unbeaten 
sequence over Arfetico in the 
league to 12 games. 

Real had the majority of the 


possession, but struggled to 
find their finishing touch until 
Seedorf struck. Canizares, 
chough, had an outstanding 
match and constantly frustrat¬ 
ed the attempts of Christian 
Vieri. Atietico’s other new 
signing, to match Juninho 1 * 
goal. Vieri, who was signed for 
£123 million from Juventus. 
had three clear-cut first-half 
chances foiled by Canizares. 

Molina, the Atletico goal¬ 
keeper. had an equally im¬ 
pressive game, defying the 
best efforts of the twin strike 
force of Suker and Mijatovic. 

The only disappointment in 
a rousing game was the per¬ 
formance of RauL. the Real 
forward, who squandered 
several opportunites and be¬ 
came involved in a pushing 
match with Geli. the Atletico 
defender, after Mijatovic had 
been scythed down by 
Aguilera. 

A highly satisfactory eve¬ 


ning for Atferico was complet¬ 
ed when Caminero. the Spain 
midfield player, came on for 
the final 14 minutes and 
showed no sign of the ham¬ 
string tear that has kept him 
out of training until this week. 

Marco Simone, the former 
AC Milan striker, scored twice 
as Paris Saint-Germain beat 
Rennes 4-1 at the Parc des 
Princes to stay in touch with 
Metz, the early leaders in the 
French league. 

Metz retained top position 
with a 2-1 win at AS Monaco, 
the champions, on Friday 
evening. It was the fifth 
successive victory for Metz. 


Waddle yet 


to pass on 
the magic 
at lowly 
Turf Moor 


Burnley.0 

Bristol Rovers.0 


BvNickSzczepanik 


IN A new authorised biogra¬ 
phy, Chris Waddle is 
described by Bobby Robson as 
an all-time great, alongside 
Best. Maradona and Pele. But 
George Best never tried to 
make it as a manager. He 
probably knew that greatness 
on the field is no guarantee of 
greatness in the dugout: for 
every Franz Beckenbauer, 
there is a Bobby Charlton; for 
every Kenny Dalglish, a Peter 
Shilton. 

Conversely, players who 
have never scaled tire heights 
can find their calling at the 
helm: Roy Hodgson is a timely 
example, or even lan 
Holloway, the player-manag¬ 
er at Bristol Rovers, the job 
that Waddle is attempting to 
master at Burnley. On the 
evidence of the Nationwide 
League second division table, 
not to mention the game on 
Saturday at Turf Moor, which 
ended with Burnley being 
booed off. Holloway is doing it 
rather better than Waddle; but 
he is in his second year. 

“I really feel for him," 
Holloway said. “You hear the 
crowd moaning at what his 
side are doing and that affects 
him. I know it and I’ve been 
through it It’s not a nice 
period. It’s time — everybody 
needs time." 

Waddle developed the 
theme. “People say. ‘Where’s 
the flowing football?’, but 
what’s six weeks? It took Alex 
Ferguson years to get Man¬ 
chester United where they are. 
If people haven’t got time, 
good luck to them. I'm quite 
happy with the way ifs going 
and I’ll get it right." 

Defensive on the field as 
well as in the press conference. 
Waddle, whose staff include 
Gordon Cowans and Glenn 
Boeder, played as sweeper, 
but it was not a success. He 
was caught in possession 
more than once early on and 
tiie memory of his outstanding 
international career became 
increasingly hard to conjure 
up. He hit long passes to 
opponents more often than 
not. he swiped at empty air 
instead of a through pass and 
once sliced the ball over his 
head, forcing Marlon Beres- 
ford, his goalkeeper, to nod the 
ball to safety. 

It was not his team’s most 
wretched moment; that came 
when Paul Barnes’s attempt at 
a scoring header at the near 
post became a clearance any 
defender would have been 
proud of. By the time Cure ton 
and Hayles squandered late 
chances to give Rovers a win 
they would just about have 
deserved, many locals were 
heading for home. 

Burnley languish in 23rd 
place, with only two points 
from four league games, while 
Rovers are among the early 
pacesetters, but Holloway had 
some advice for Waddle: ”lf 
you hit a bad ball, the rest of 
the players lose inspiration. 
They're looking to him to be 30 
to 40 per cent of the team. If he 
just concentrates on being his 
ten per cent the rest should 
fall into place. I’m very pleased 
to come here and get a point — 
and that speaks volumes for 
Burnley, doesn't ii?“ 


BURNLEY (3-5-Z)' M Bereclort - 5 
BiahcTiv**. C Wactota. L Hcwey — R 
Hurioid. P Wete, D Matthew. N Gwwn 
(sub- M Fort. 45nwi|. M Wristanfey — I 
Duewfco liuft N Moore. 731. P Banes 
BRISTOL ROVERS (4-4 -2) A CoBefl - J 
Puny, B Gayle. A Titan. 0 Pm chart — F 
Bennott jsub T ftwnasut. 63). G Penrtcs. I 
Hoflowjy. J Corel on — T Afaop. B Hayles. 
Referee: T He*ron 


ITALY v ENGLAND 

Sat 11th Oct. 1997 


MATCH TICKETS 
FROM £150.00 
+ 

travel options 

AVAILABLE 


SPORT EVENT TOURS 
Tel. 0181 - 938 - 3644 

Lines Open 7 days 
6.30am - 11pm. 


Leatherhead catch up with Celaire 


Leatherhead 

Wealdstone . 


By Walter Gammie 


THEIR dubs’ fabled FA Cup days may 
lie some distance in the past but tiie 337 
supporters of Leatherhead and Weald¬ 
stone at Fetdiam Grove on Saturday 
generated noise and atmosphere appro¬ 
priate to something higher up the scale 
than a preliminary-round tie 
The prize a trip to Langney Sports, of 
the Sussex County League in the first 
qualifying round went to Leatherhead. 
They deserved it on the strength of an 
increasingly authoritative display, after 
surviving a shaky start at the hands of the 
raw, pacy talent of Mario Celair e 
Celaire is one of these players that 
managers dream of discovering. Gordon 
Bartlett giving the striker only his 
second start for Wealdstone said: “He’s 
gor great potential You cannot coach that 
pace into someone you cannot coach that 
strength — those are gifts of nature but 
there is a great deal to work on.” 


As Cetaire’s threat faded, two goals 
after half-time by Webb, the second 
skilfully curled from 25 yards, deflated a 
makeshift Wealdstone side that suffered 
by comparison with Keith Wenham’s 
well-organised Leatherhead team. 

Wenham doubles up as part of the 
board of directors formed by Gerald 
Darby that has steadily patched up a 
ground to which little or none of the 
money generated by the Cup exploits of 
tiie Seventies was devoted. They have put 
in £75,000 to lift it to a B grade and will be 
helped towards an A grade by the family 
of the late Bernard Edwards, a stalwart 
through thick and thin, who are contrib¬ 
uting to a new stand in his memory. - 

The groundwork done, Wenham was 
given the resources to gather a team that 
gained promotion from the Iris League 
second divinon last season — and so 
avoided league confrontation with 
Wealdstone, who won tiie third division 
title under Bartlett. 

Whether they can go on to emulate the 
rise of Woking, their neighbours, re¬ 
mains doubtful "Surrey is a difficult area 
in which to raise enthusiasm for foot¬ 


ball." Darby said. “Even if Woking went 
the next step up, 1 cannot see them 
getting many more people to watch them 
than the 2,000 or so they get at the 
moment Having said that, we need 
success like every club. Success brings in 
the supporters. It helps to sell the clubs to 
sponsors and business.* 

. Bartlett’s hands are tied by having no 
reserve or youth set-up to work with 
while the dub is ground-sharing at 
Edgware Town. Wealdstone. leading a 
wandering existence since selling lower 
Mead in 1991, have, however, high hopes 
of developing a new ground 
They are in continuing negotiations 
over gaining access to Prince Edward 
Haying Helds, a 42-acre site bade in the 
dub’s spiritual home of Harrow, that 
Paul Rumens, the chairman, rates as 
having a “more than 5030 chance” of 
coming to fruition. 

LEATtCRHEAD 14-4-3 S Tar — S Lsimmar E 
Davidson, S Lawson, C Hans — P Reed (art: A O’Bnfln. 
Wirtn). G Am*. A WhKsr. 3 SdMf fart R AnwSL 67) — R 
Edwartfs, N Wetob 

WEALDSTONE »5-2): D — 5 Aftte {art- S 

Gama. B4), J Waurti. F Moore — A Gofcway {art. T 
HrtbBrt. eti. P LNTrt. S Brtrtam, C WaHon (art- A Smih. 
871. S Bmrton — B Jones. M Celaire. 

Referee-. J Fort 
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Referee PDurin 


(t) 3 COVENTRY 

5SD74 


TO 0 


wotm 

Colei 
Kan 72 
F«»«»90 

SSS?h aSf*i FCWptS! ''BO 

Ste» 5 L H neLi < 3 * K PobMSkY. Bteml. E 

^9^n fimgs. PNeaHe fa*. 0 hm. 66 nun). ft 


D Huctot>I!'£ E * 
Han. RNitsoi 
Bookatt MtSfli. 
Retefse G As/**. 


^HavM.DButrws.PWitlare. 

i. J Satfto. p Teto. k ftaiaoson. M 


TO O 


S' TO 1 LEJCESTER 

CatJone 56 (nail 24,85i 

D*Hrt ° P £ »toe! 

■si i^wjsuEszr * s 

Booted: ft Cano, CoBik 


•j.Bell’s 

m 4^ 


PREMIER DIVISION 


<11 ( DUNDEE UTD 
Wmttn33 


(I) 1 


ABERDEEN 
Dodds 44 
12.060 

AheflfBern J Laghioa, D Rowson. T Tnobnw. P Berunt. g 
S mrti. B O'Ned. J Mils jsub B Gtfies. Bftnn). I Jess. M 
Newell (si* D Wiubss. 74minj. D Dodds. S Glass. 
Booted: Bemad. ONed 

Dundes LtofMt 5 DftSn. D Boman M mas. S 
Presslw. M ten. E Pedasen. S ihomjrai la*- J Doten 
72rwn),L2afHft«tRIMnlaj(si* 6 McStegai. 84nui). 
C Easton, A McLm 
Booted: Pedam 
Referee: M McCar*. 


DUWRLWE 

Bmrt*ni7 

M77 

6 >? 


(1) 2 ST JOWLS TN 


TO 2 


O'fioyfe 


Dwteonta: I Waftuter. G SJia/ds. C mu. A Tod, D 
Bameo. H Curun. A Moore. D Bngtom (a*. I Dai BioiMn. 
fi3mtoj, A Smith. HFre adi.SfSfe. 

Booted: Tod. 

St JortBtDOK A Main. J McQulbn. C DarWson A 
SetalogLu, S McCtietoy. 0 Gdffin. P Scan. J Q'Hcd (sub. ft 
Gwx. 75nlnL P ten (a*: P Tosh. 7ft»). 6 ffBoyte A 
Prerfnn 

Boated: fatfetsan, OriKn. Grant. fYeskm. 

Referee: G Simpson. 


(V 1 


HBERMAN TO 07CARTS 
15460 McCain 7 

rtbonte: 0 Gothkalssw. W fuHtac. J Boca. D Dads. J 
J Onmlsy (s*- K Hmw. 76n*i), A Dw. B Lncty 
LPom. 70mn), S ConmnL A Rougw. P Mcfimby. 
HeaftK G RmbsbL S Frad te*: S SaMon, 73mln), N 
Poek*t {ate T Hook 88 nw). D Wet. A Mc&tanus. P 
Rterte. N McCann. S Futton. J Bobwtsofi (a* J Hamlta!. 
SSmhJ. I Cameron. S Adam. 

Boote± FWntoa HiKtua. 

Referee H Dallas. 


POSTPOAED: HJnamodi v UaheneB. 


mm 

totes 56 

2JB0 


TO > PAPTTCK 
Gauo&aiBS 


DUNDEE 
GtaJyaj 
Amwd27 
4.461 


(2) 2 RAITH 
UcSLU 79 
lemon B4 


TO 1 
TO 2 


Kor/gan 17.24 


81*3 

5367 


TO 2 

01 t 


FALKBK 

OfecKnuB 

Cttebe52 

McGrthmGS 


0) 3 


east m 
mesAS 
Alton 62 
Richie 64 


0 ) 3 


CLYDE 

598 


TO 0 


FORFAR 

449 


TO 0 


CLYDEBANK 

Doctany > 

Loitering 30 


(21 2 


Leicester CBy: KXeto. 5 WjUj. M tart. N Lanon. 5 
Ueldgi (Mr G Fadon. G2raUi). E Hester. B Smm la*. 
G PMet, G2nrin). P Krorart. Spite (si*- A Cone, tUm&i). 
US**, S&ror. 

Bookat YWTOHtetey. 

Rtfanr. P AiaxL 


3 WMHJHMN TO 1 
RnteBt 
24,516 


LMMGSTON 




BARNET 
WBson 75 (pen) 
iww* 76 


TO 2 CWSTER 

Steason 61 (og) 
1.79Q 


TO l 


BRIGHTON 

2.2B5 


(0) O L ORIENT 
Gnfflte&B 


(1) 4 SHRWSBURY 
Ev»s 19 
SCO# 52 
D«np 3 *y 88 


CAMBRIDfiEU 
Wankss 10.61 
Butte 57 
Kjd 71 
■»£*£ 

Sent otf- M N*y*x (Shnwturyj 7S 


TO 1 
( 1 ) 3 


CARDIFF 
Young 36 
6.191 


(l) 1 NOTTS CO 
Ffemn 10 


D ARLINGTON 
Robots 60 
2613 


(0) 1 ROTHERHAM 
Glow 75 


( 1 ) 1 
TO 1 


DONCASTER 

1.186 


is) o fSHL* 

tateotan® 


HARILPOOt 

2283 


TO 0 UACCLSfW 


n 7 SWANSEA 
Codes 14 
Bed 53 
Price 65 

DewtwM 77 (HQ) 


HULL 

tain 13. E. S2 
Bind) 36 
Hodges 54 
Mann 69 73 
5 198 

Sen off G RHbch (HuS) 90 


(D 1 
TO O 
(D * 


iBjjHWM (3) 3 SCARBORO 
/Sm35.42.70 BnmnSI 


(11 3 


3 IK 


Banefi54 _ 
Ylh Da Wdtn 69 


ROCHDALE 
Printer 19 
2104 


(1) 1 PETSBORD 
Canufitas 13 
FareBSfi - 


( 1 ) 2 


SCUKTHftPE 

C*«-Gaco73 


(0) V MANSFELD 
3,4(4 


TORQUAY 

&ttensBS 

3JB) 


TO 1 COCHEST0I 

Witte 65 


TO 0 
(ffl t 



pioct DMSION: 7: Voi Hoogdorfi 
SSrfi 4 . Keane (Woh«haiip(Wi|, - 

i&w Jen. j »<^±215!f,£2SS?Amf 

(Ponsmaumv. Armarorn 

SS SrorwKrfU. 

.'PhrmOPf. lamar (CnesterteW). Conrov (Fm- 
nan). Gayfc (Normampion) 

-Turm n/yjS/Ofit 5: Camdtiers IPwrtjwoughl. 
CavfrGaoa (ScuTriwrpe). 

Ainsworth (liexdnj: 

SSffoKCffsssa: 

tShiewsUuiY) 


( 2 ) 3 
i,49 (pen) 


QUffiJW SOUTH TO 1 
Ftanolgan74 


STHHQUSEMUR (2) 3 

Ftn^MB 

Fisher 45 

Rosaugh 49 (pen) 


HVB9IESS CT (D) 2 
Thomson 47 (pen) 
foMtael® 

400 


STRAWWER 
canpbeBS 
" | S3.85 
166 


(1) A 


Yam 59 
Kira!* I 


BRECHN 

725 


TO 0 


BERWICK 

WaUon 6 

339 


(1) 1 ARBROATH 
Grant 57.60.88 


TO 3 


DUMBARTON 

465 


TO O ALLOA 
Wilson 48 


EAST STRUNG 
Wil 49 


1 QUEEN'S PARK 
457 


2 COWDN&TH 

£97 


MONTROSE 
McGteftm42 
FU»90 

Sent oft C Winter (CowdnUH) X 
K Mum (OawlnWd 90 


ROSS CO 
Attorns 30 r 
Wont 33.5 
RnssBl 
1295 


(?) 5 ALBION 
i). 90 Gardner 71 (per) 
Dotson 87 
Bruce B 8 


TO 3 




M Magri (Rangers) "J 

GMcSwegan (Dundee U) 0 
fi WWera (Dundae U) 2 

A McCoist (Rangers) o 

A SirHH (Dun(rmln) l 

M Newell (Aberdoen) 1 

A Thom (Celtic) 1 

s Donnelly (Celtic) 

Q Coyje (Motherwell) 

T Coyne (Motherwell) 

A Tod (Dunlimln) 

O Dodds (Aberdeen) 

H French I Dun I r min) 

D jaevson (Celtic) 

B Leveiy (Hibernian) 


i y» Cup Euro Tow) 


10 


e io 
6 a 


i i 
O 3 


FIRST DIVISION: 5: Kerrigan (M. Hw*e 
[Q«nock Morion). 4: Annand (OJ™Jael. Bone 
e^Tu«l 8 (Sr Wrren); Cower (Andrie), 
: afivlrk)' Dutfrald (Rarih). 3: o3£a (FaBurit); 

TaraarffSiirl*i 0 ): Wt«W (Sirth): Cra*0 (Fa*«M- 2= 
.Morton). 


u *“ 8 H S™Tew«j™™r)' 

B Oocherfy (UydetemL). Md^eLar 

liJSSEPS?.io«»<rs»*t 

(DuirtwlortOfflJ^nnce (AibiMlhJ. lr 2«Wtoa]. 
wanrm Otavnct'l 4: Gmttrer- (Atbtaftl 3: ArtatrsF^l* 

EteTiQuM' Pari*)- 2: Adarra poss CpurtYJ; 
^roposs Courfyt: MaiNtesan (Aflta). Waf) |E»i 

a«na)- 


WEST HAM ' 

Ktew48 
Hns54 . 

m 54 

West Has United: L MMote, 18readta. 0 Item*. M 
firffl*. J tatm S loroo. 1 DoMft fl Fh*x»H J Mena/. 
S Laantfc, E Botwlc. 
uonev. 

Wkrttednc N Srtfrten K Ommotam, A Kmt*. 0 
BtaclKB. H E«Ia D HoHbMtti tub E EUu. 46mln). C 
Pan, BMcAHdBlafcA Chris, niwnl.l'' “ 

J Euel (sub: M Geyle. 46mit). 

Booted: Ante 
RahmcGFolL 


.NAnSesr.DJuDP. 


POSTPCMST Urngori v Nrmasdo Untol 


goaLScorers 


Lgs Cup Euro Total 
C Sutton (BbcKbum) 6 0 Q 6 


O Etergtamp (Araenrril 
K Gaflacher (Bbckbum) 
B Carbone (Shofl Wed) 
<3 Via* <Cl**»a) 

NBtehe (Boron) 

D DubSn (Ccwormy) 

L Padhwid (Tottenhwn) 
J Hartson (tttaa Ham) 

D Ftodescu [Chateoa) 

I Wnghi (Areiarul) 

F Asprtto (Ncewauro 
J Bereslad (Mewcastte) 
D Bedsham (Mon utd) 

E Btoritovn (West (-tarn) 


EUROPE 


ITALIAN LEAGUE: Aiaianra 4 Botogna 2 Bari Q Parra Sr. 
Ernpoii 1 AS FtOfna 3; Wor MJ^i 3 Br&caa 1 ; Juvenile. 2 Lecce 
0. Ufloj N«»ft ty. Pawnw t AC Atoi t. Udmcso PFiorcrtma 
3 


SPANISH LEAGUE; RnaJ Madrid 1 Aftiicr' Madrid 1. 


GERMAN LEAGUE: Btxhum i Kalsailjutem 3: Horttw Balm Q 
Hamburg 2; V1B Stuttgart 0 Bonissd Dotnuxt Q; Scnato 3 
Bonjaat MttirtKmgiacauch O Crfogne 5 Wolfsburg 3 ; Wcvdor 
Bren»r?Bai«rM?vnitoKenl;H<»^ IBn^mMunch 

Loading postona 


KaeasiaAem 
an Muntcti 
>04 

BoruKla Dortmund 
WBSnmgarj 
KartsniFie SC 
Harea Roaock 
Coloone 
WWoflcburg 

Gayer Leverkusen 
B MOnctif-ngladbaei 
Arnwn BtetoftM 
Hamburg SV 
Warder Biemcn 
MSVDuichug 


P 

W 

O 

L 

F 

A 

PIS 

5 

4 

1 

0 

B 

1 

ia 

5 

3 

1 

1 

11 

S 

10 

5 

3 

0 

2 

5 

5 

9 

5 

3 

5 

1 

9 

4 

s 

S 

2 

2 

1 

S 

3 

B 

4 

? 

1 

1 

9 

10 

7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

6 

• 7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

9 

\2 

7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 ft 

7 

5 

ft 

0 

3 

11 

a 

6 

5 

) 

3 

1 

9 

a 

6 

4 

2 

O 

2 

6 

5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

6 

p 

2 

5 

1 

2 

S 

7 

M 

5 


1 1 


FRENCH LEAGUE: Grtnganta t Masafflas t; AS Monaco t 
Metz 2 Sachuidt 3 Au*cne 2,-ChaKWJoui 1 Cannes 2: Lena 0 


Mwitpefliei O.L>MiOBo 3 t*a 2 , Nanwa 2 Lo Hawc ft Paris Satnr- 
Gotmam 4 Ftcnm 1; Toulouse 1 SuasJrourq 1 
Landing positions 



P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pis 

Leading pos&ona 








Met: 

S 

5 

0 

0 

11 

A 

15 


P 

w 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pts 

Pair. SG 

5 

4 

O 

1 

13 

G 

12 

Gen> 

4 

a 

0 

0 

15 

3 

12 

Bostuj 

5 

3 

2 

0 

6 

2 

11 

Lorranel 

4 

3 

1 

0 

13 

5 

10 

Rnrr 1 n.fi r. 

5 

3 

1 

1 

9 

a 

to 

CmO Bruges 

3 

3 

O 

0 

8 

7 

9 

Lwn 

a 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

a 

Lukeren 

A 

n 

0 

2 

D 

10 

. 6 

MaraeAre 

5 

n 

2 

t 

j 

5 

a 

ArasJ 

3 

1 

2 

O 

3 

r 

3 

loiousc 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

e 

Qrore 

4 

1 

n 

1 

a 

5 

5 

Montpcfei 

5 

1 

3 

1 

5 

5 

a 

HareOSte 

4 

1 

o 

1 

5 

5 

5 


DUTCH LEAGUE: Heaonvcen 3 Maastricht 1; ftoCJ JC 
Futfkrade a FC Grorjngen i; Breda 0 Niptegon 1: PSy 
Bndtzwn 3 Viltenfl Tilburg 0. Forturu StflurdDHKC 'A'aar*’.-* 
1 


Unchng pombons. 


HefflEnveen 

PSV 

Af<in 

Fttjmnoord 

Ron 

NEC 

FC Tirenio 
OGraatscr^) 


P W D 

3 3 0 

3 2 1 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
3 


t 1 
1 1 


F 

7 

11 

10 

6 

6 

3 

4 
4 


PB 

9 


PORTUGUESE LEAGUE: Pto A* 1 Vftwm Gu-marar. Sr FC 
Pdrra 2. Belenenros 0 


Leading positions 


Cunuraas 

Ecrdtcj 

FCPorlo 

RqAve 

Manama 

Bcurnstn 

flokyierses 

Braji 

Snorting- 

ranrte 

Ss)gu9tf-3S 


P W 

2 2 


1 1 
1 1 


2 I 
1 1 


Pts 

6 


BELGIAN LEAGUE: Wtetoto 2 Hareteke 2 Ciwrtefo: 1 Gr*n 
1. Lotosrwt £ Evcdaor Mousoon l; ArKKriodit Q Gerw 2 
Lw/r<a 3 RWD Motribeek 1 . Sni-TtuKtor I Anm-cro O. 



Juninho, right celebrates scoring for AtWtico Madrid In their Spanish League maid 
against Real Madrid, which finished as a 1-1 draw. Photograph: Desmond Boylan 



VAUXHALL 

CONFERENCE 


DOVER flj 1 HEONESRjRO TO 
Sudden 1 aCcnran 5£- 9C 

1.777 Curt/ ro 

Sent m S Danas tDC*£’> »3 


HALF AX (1) 1 WcLLV£ |D/ 

Pfeeran31 J.QH 

£*tr otr D Lyons {Haiti* i A6 
D Cnapmait iWo*.«igi 46 

HBfflFOTD ID) 0 STEVEHAOE <?( 

fjity5 
TrstbteS 


7.937 


KETTOT1G 

L274 


TO 0 CHaTEHHAM [ 1 | 1 

snuflii: 


KfflORMNSTR (ll 1 HAVES 
1.706 


CarttmgW 9 

M0RECAMBE 

B«tall43 


OTi 0 


(1) 1 TELFORD 
1352 


TO D 


Man 5 
Ndah 19 
Collins 37 


SOUTHPORT 
Font*/41 
(toss ST 
Muter 57 


809 


WOKING 

Betiy33 


YEOVL 
Patmore 42 
Retard 60. 69 


Morecambe 

Southpoi 

Dover 

YbcmII 

Cited en It am 

Stevenage 

HaSlax 

Woking 

Hednestoid 

Tedond 

Hereford 


Fantbarough 

Gateshead 


Stoupti 
tMddettnir 
Wetftna 
RuWxfen & D 
Leek Town 
Kettering 
Haves 



Carling 


F.A. PREMIERSHIP 


HOME AWAY Goat 

PWO L FA WO L FA PtiKf 


1 Bteckbum 

2 Man Irttf 

3 West Ham 
4Cte(sea 

5 Arsenal 

6 Leicester 

7 Tottenham 
3 Newcastle 
9 C Palace 

10 Barnsley 

11 Liverpool 
l 2 Govenlry 

13 Ballon 

14 Leeds 

15 Shaft Wed 
IB Derby 

17 Evanon 

18 Southmptn 

19 A Villa 

20 Wimbledon 


1 1 
1 2 


3 9 
1 2 


0 6 
O 4 
1 4 
1 10 


1 1 
O 4 
2 0 
t 4 
1 
2 
2 
□ 

2 
3 
1 


1 
O 

4 

3 

5 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
5 

4 

3 2 

4 10 
0 2 
O 0 
2 S 
2 5 
1 3 


13 +11 
13 +8 
10 +3 
9 +9 
9 +4 
B +1 
7 -1 

6 +2 

6 0 


-6 

+1 

-4 

0 

-3 

-7 

-1 

■2 

■5 

■6 

■A 


Nationwide 


FIRST DIVISION 


HOME 


AWAY 



P W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

w 

0 

L 

F 

A 

Ft GJs 

1 NottmF 

4 

2 

0 

O 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

12 710) 

2 Bradford 

4 

2 

1 

D 

4 

2 

1 

0 

D 

3 

0 

10 

(7) 

3 West Brom 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

10 

(7) 

4 Swindon 

4 . 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

10 

(61 

5 Sheft Utd 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

O 

0 

s 

(4) 

BPortsmth 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

18) 

7Bcmtngham 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

(7) 

B Woh/rtirnpan 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

7 

( 6 ) 

9 Charlton 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

18) 

lOMiddlesbro 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

a 

6 

(4) 

11 T ranmere 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(4) 

i 2 Qpn 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

□ 

2 

1 

6 

4 

13) 

13 Stoke 

4 

O 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

( 2 ) 

14 CMord Utd 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

3 

15) 

15Crewe 

3 

□ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

T 

2 

2 

3 

(4) 

IE Port Vale 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

M) 

17 Sunderland 

4 

1 

0 

) 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

3 

H) 

18 Bury 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

(3) 

19 Norwich 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

( 2 ) 

20 Man City 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

3 

D 

0 

2 

2 

5 

2 

(5) 

21 Stockport 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Q 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

74) 

22 Ipswich 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

( 2 ) 

23 Huddersfld 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

( 1 ) 

24 Rewfing 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

ID 


SECOND DIVISION 


3 GATESHEAD 

TO 

2 















Bony 70 






HOME 





AWAY 



Robinson 76 




P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pt 

Gla 

2.211 

















.1 MRNRflRnUfiHfOl 


1 Baumermh 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

9 

( 6 ) 

Metew90 



2 Watford 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

9 

( 6 ) 

1187 



SChesbfld 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

T 

8 

m 




4 Bristol R 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

(5) 

0 SLOUGH 

TO 


5 Wycombe 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

O 

1 

0 

1 

6 

7 

7 

( 8 ) 

Abbott 57 



6 Bristol City 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

(/) 




7 Old ham 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

(7) 


TO 


8 Preston 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

( 6 ) 




9 Northmptn 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

7 

(4) 

3 LEEK 

10 ) 

1 

10 York 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

6 

( 6 ) 

Tto4B4 



11 Gillingham 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

(3) 




12 Luton 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 




13 Fulham 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

O 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

te) 

4 1 0 1ft 

3 

13 

14 Walsall 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

Q 

0 

2 

2 

5 

4 

( 6 ) 

3 11 B 

3 

171 

15 Wigan 

4 

1 

1 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

( 6 ) 

3 1 1 10 

6 

10 

16 Plymouth 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

O 

2 

2 

4 

5) 

3 0 1 8 

4 

9 

17 Brentford 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

6 

4 

(4) 

«3 0 J 6 



18 Wrexham 

3 

1 

O 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

O 

1 

4 

( 3 ) 




19 Southend 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

4 

(3) 




20 MUtwall 

3 

1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

( 6 ) 

2 2 1 7 

7 

B 

21 Grimsby 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

(4) 

2 1 2 5 

4 

7 

22 Blackpool 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

(3) 

2 12 7 

7 

7 

23 Burnley 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

( 0 ) 

2 0 3 6 

>31 4 

5 

4 

6 

b 

24 Carttste 

4 

0 

O 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

( 2 ) 


a o 3 
1 2 2 
1 2 2 
1 2 2 
l t 3 
1 1 3 
1 1 3 
D 3 2 
1 0 4 


9 10 
8 10 
5 7 


.;. I*;. ■ 




c 7.: UNIBOND 


PREMIER DIVISION: Aflreior 0 Accnrgton 
Stanley 1; Banter Bridge 0 AJimchm 3. 
Barrow 3 Bishop Auckland 1: S' ' " 
Ians O Gamsbreough 0: Beaton 11 


FticWey 2 Lancaster 1 ftjite 1 Marine I: 
Raddme 1 Cohw/n Bay 1 ; Runcorn 1 HirJey 
ft. Spenriymoar 0 Leigh RM 3. Winsiord 2 
Gusetey 1. 


Accnngion S 
Boston UW 
Winslord UTd 
Emtey 

Btyth Spartans 

Marine 

Aunrcham 

Gm acte v 

UxghlWi 

HydaUid 

Barrow 

Coteyn Bay 

Fricktey 

Rmcom 

SQesrymxx 


P W D 

3 3 0 


1 

2 0 1 
2 D I 
1 2 0 
1 2 0 
1 I 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 i 

1 1 
1 1 


A PR 
2 9 


2 1 


1 
1 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 


Bairboi Bridge 3 10 2 


Lancaster 
AHreton Town 
Gainsborough 
Bishop A’land 
RaddifteB 
Chortey 


1 0 2 
O 2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


3 

3 1 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 
3 0 1 
3 0 1 

FIRST DIVISION: WSKm 1 Whitby 1. 
Wwkm^on 0 Aston 3. 


DR MARTENS 


Foresl Green 

Mxteaton 

Halesowen 

Merthyr 

Brartgrcvc 

Crawley Town 

Kings Lynn 

Wtreaster dry 
Burton AlWon 
SaEsUrv 
Haennga 
Tamiorth 
Bam 

Darchasier 


Camtindga City 
Rottwed Ttwn 


L F 
0 14 
1 20 
e 
e 

15 
14 
7 
5 

5 
7 

MJ 
9 

7 
3 
B 

6 
3 
6 
3 


A Pts 
6 13 
6 12 
4 10 


PREMSER DMSION: Ashford I Burton 3. 
Alrtersrone 0 Selbbuw 3 Bain 2 Carntmtlge 
City 2: Brwnsgiove 5 Gresiey 3. Dorchester 
0 Worcester ft. Forest Green 4 King’s Lynn 
2 . Gtauceslef 0 Rahwe* 1. Hatesown 3 Si 
Laonards ft. Hastings 2 lametmh 3. 
NreteOian 4 Grsw>ey 3. Sitnngbckitne i 
Menfiyr 2 

P W D 

5 4 1 
5 4 0 
5 3 11 
5 3 7 1 
5 3 0 2 
3 0 1 
2 2 1 
2 1 1 
2 1 2 
2 1 2 
1 3 1 
1 3 1 
1 3 1 
1 3 1 
1 2 2 
1 2 2 


S 14 
S 9 


GtoucBstef Ciry 4 1 I 2 
Srttlnglooume 5 113 
Al hers] one A 1 t 2 
Lesley Rovers 5 113 
AstUord Town 5 10-1 

Si Lconams 3 0 0 5 2 is 

MIDLAND DIVISION: Bedwrth 
Grantham 3: Moor Glean 0 Bilslon 0. 
Shspshed Dynamo 2 Corby ft Wtebcch 1 
SoBxJl Bo to 3 Southern dvisjon: 
Crderiora 0 cnetmslord 3: Newport now) 1 
Margate 2; Witrwy 3 Wesion- af«nMaif) 
WJM5TONLEAD KENT LEAGUE: FTrst 
dlvbfon: Cr3v 2 Lordawiod 0; FovetShstm 1 
Greerwth 3. Ramsgate 3 tetonjMriM 
Suianley Furness 2 Cra»^nruri 1.VCD' 
Heme Bay l. 

BANKS'S BREWERY LEAGUE' Premier 
OmOK Bneriey HJ 2 Busifci**ne 1. 
Dalasion 8 Gomai 0. EriingShaH 1 WoNa- 
lampion Casuals 3: Wigton 3 COdi&f 3. 
LuOtow 3 Statord 1: Trjidale 0 Malvern 0. 
Waisal WcxxJ 0 BwxwkLi 5 
UHLSPORT UNITED COUNTIES 
LEAGUE: Premier derision: Holbtach 1 
Fort Sports ft. M Blfletos'one 3 hompston 1; 
YadeyJBajme2 


1CIS 


PREMIER DIVISION: Ay! ._ 

SlordCHd 0. Borenam Wood 2 Carshahon 2. 
Chesham 1 Pwfleei 1; Dag and Red 1 
Harrow ft. Dulwich 1 Gravesend and 
Ncrthrieet i. Hendon 2 BasmgntaFe t. 
Ijngsiaman 4 Bomtay V '>tord Crty O Si 
Albans 0 . Sun on United * HeybnOge Swifts 
1 Walter and Hgrjharn ft mchm 1 , 
Yaadrng 0 Enfield 2 

P W D 

Chesnam 5 3 2 

3 


Datj 6 Red S .. 

iVftiion&H 5 3 11 

Sufton Uld 5 3 0 2 

Harrow Bom ugh 4 3 0 1 

Kingsionrari 


5 ft 
5 3 


ErtieW 
Avtesburv 
Si ASaons 
Bishop’s S 
Hendon 
Hevhndge 

PuriJw . . 

Boreham Wood 4 1 
Baangstolx- 5 * C 
Gravesend & N 5 1 1 


3 0 
3 0 
0 ft 
6 2 2 1 
5 ft I ft 
5 ft 1 ft 
5 2 0 3 
5 13 1 
ft 1 


F 

12 

7 

5 

16 

a 

s 


A Pis 
4 11 


Dulwich 

Hu chin 

Yeading 

Carshaiion 

CrcladCiiy 

Bromley 


5 0 4 1 

5 113 

6 113 
5 113 
5 113 

_ 5 O ft 3 

FIRST DMSION: AWcrehol Town 1 Bognc* 
Regis 1 Molesey 1 Hampton 1 ; Siames O 
BUencay 2: LMwdge 10iertscy 1 Second 
division: Brainiree 2 Camay IsJand 1. 
Tooling end Mitcham O Bedford Town 0 
COURAGE COMBINED COUNTIES 
LEAGUE: FVemter division: Section! 5 Ash 
l: CJiossinpion and Hot* O Famhnm 2 : 
Cranteigh 6 Cobham ft: Harttey Wlrvnev l 
Watan Casuals 1. Netheme 2 FeftHam 3. 
Sandhurst 2 Mastham Cr. Wesitiekt i 
Raynes. Part Vato 2 

INTERLINK EXPRESS ALLIANCE: Hales- 
own H 1 hnypereiey V 0 
ENDSLEfGH INSURANCE MIDLAND 
COMBINATION: Pramler division: 
Aivechiach 7 VtoflcsPoume O: Biteton 
Commumry College J BotehiJ Swills 4. 
Chetsfvn Hey 1 "G P T ICwmnyi ft. 
tet St. 


Contnvyitai Star 3 Handrahan rmhara t> 
David Lloyd A F C 7 Massey Feiguson O. 
HKjhgajeftCotetWUft.KjwwteOMo* KAft. 

SouBiam 4 Dudley SPW» 2. Stucltey BK L1 
Fangs Heaih 1 : WotoesIM 2 COirenti> 
Sphim 2 

ESSEX SENIOR LEAGUE: Planner efr 
mtlon: &enrwood i Sunsica £ Contort 3 
Word r: Elan Manor J Sewbridgeworih 1: 
HjJbreJqe sports j Bumnam Ramblers 2. 
Sallron VYekien 0 East Ham 1 
HELLENIC LEAGUE' Premier dMskan: 
Abandon 3 HtilKn 1. AknaKlsbuv 2 
Biccsier 0: Fjmoutv 1 Fairturd 1 Snorfimood 
i HigNwxlh 3: Evundcr Supcsmanna 2 
fieflh Leigh 0. Wantage 4 Hanow Hill 3 
JEWSON EASTERN COUNTIES 
LEAGUE. Premier division: Feixyowe Port 
aid 0 Buy Town 2. Harwich and Patkerton 
1 Sudbury J. Sudhury Wandaere SOacron 
Q 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE FW * 
vision: AFC Newbury O East C0i»9 O, 
Toaon 3 OvBKhurch 1. Atiwlructures l 
BAT 2. Cower. Spate 0 Tholcham 2. 
Ramsey ) WWlchwsh 3. R)«ta Sports i 
Down on i 

MINERVA SPARTAN SOUTH MIDLANDS: 
Premier dMsion South; Anwsham 1 SI 
Maraarasbuty 1. BrariKtown 3 Woodlord 3: 
Brook Hous* 0 Coddosltrt 1; Haringey 
Boro 0 HarelfeW l. WaWum Abbey 1 
fclington I. Premier dMswri North: 
Harpcnden 5 Bedford 1 . Srache bparra 0 
BiiMiesiKxte Cr. BucLrpham ABitebC 4 
Leichworth 3; Todalngicn ft hoddesden O. 
Senior dtvfettn: AmpitiW ft Kent ft. Hoinw 
Gietn 3 HougNcfi Cr. Mercedes Bena S 


Winslow ft: Rsborough 0 New Bradwei 3: 
Shrtingion 4 Loversloc* Green ft; Stony 
Sftariwd 7 The 61 F C 3: Totlemhoe 2 
Btgqieswacte 3. Twig 1 Caddfngton 2 
SCREWRX DIRECT LEAGUE Premier 
division: Eadolad 1 Kevnsham 4 
NOFTTH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE: FW 
d/velan: HoHet Old Boys 0 Prosed Cadies 
3. Remsboncni3 VaiKhaU G M3 
UHLSPORT UNITED COUNTIES 
LEAGUE: Piennet cfiuision: Hotoeoch 1 
Ford Spons D: M Btackaorw 3 Henp&ton 1 ; 
Vaxtev 3 Bourne 2. 

SOUTH EAST COUNTIES: Firm division:. 
Fulham 2 Arsenal £ Leyiwi Onerv 1 
Cham on 3: MflwaB 2 Gjnregpam 3. Owens 
Park Flangsts 4 'iystal Palace 0. Southend 
0 Ipswich 1, Tottenham 1 Warlord 2: WesJ 
Ham 4 Norwich 0 Postponed: Cartridge 
v Portsmouth Second division: Bourne¬ 
mouth 3 Bristol Rovers 3. Brighten 2 
Brent!wd 3. Bnstoi Crty 2 Tcrtenham 2. 
Cdchesis> l Wycombe 1 : Luton 5 Odord 1 . 
Beadmq 1 Swindon 3: Southampton 5 
Panel ft 


FA CUP 


PRELIMINARY ROUND. Pert one: Atfv 
enon Corirenes 1 Mane Road ft: BiJngham 
Svmhoma i Brandon Uld 1 : SteJmeredale 
Lftd 3 ftdienng Town 2 . Hanogate RaSway 
ft South Shields 3. Matlock Town 3 Curzon 
Ashion 1. Bscflngton Terrors 6 Glapwol 1; 
Blackpool IWran] Rovers I Burecough 4: 
Denaby Urd 3 West Auckland Town V. 
DroyBflpn 4 Cheadle Town 1 , BUdwonti M 
W 3 Rossendaie Uld 5: Bumot 0 Ilkeston 
Town 7: Tow Law Town J RTV Newcastle 2 , 
Percrifse Newiown 1 Warrington Toiwi 3: 
Pontofrad Cofflenes ft Ossefl Abort 2. 
Arnold Town 3 £h*Jon 1; Bar^wi Town 3 
Brodswerth Cr Mallby Mam 0 Shotion 
Comrades l: f-jtfeBitwe AWeoc l Whnky 
Boy 1. Nettieriield 1 Chadderton 1: Chester- 
Le-Street Town 0 Ryhope CA 2. Congteton 
Town 1 Daivren 1: Si Helens Towi 3 
SheHkdd 1. Greal Hanwaod Tcwm 2 
Stoetocm 1 . Louth L«d 1 Giasahoughion 
WcHare O: Beipei Town S CSioosop Ttorth 
End 2- Pari gare 2 Nanwnch Town 0: 
Ecctesh* Uid 1 ThacMey 1. Crook Town 0 
Mossiey ft Gretnj 4 Hasteigden Z 
Park 


Eastwood Town 0. Old ham Town 4 
NorttiaWenon ft, Guisbcrargh T«vn 2 
Worksop Town 3; Casriewn Gabriefe 0 
Citheroe i. Selby Town 1 Lincoln Utd 3. 
FliODTi 2 Siaveiev MW 3, Haftetd Mar 2 
Dundon Federal or Brewery 3. PenMh 3 
Trottad ft Yorkshire Amaleur J Easmgton 
Colliery 4; Harrogate Tcwm 1 Arrmnorpe 
VYrtao 1 . Faitenram Town 0 aourtndge i: 
Eyresbuv Rovers 1 Persbote Town 2; 
Stratford Town 1 Dosbarougti Town 3. Part 
two. Bontnay 3 Rushai CHympc 2\ 
BlakenaR 1 Great Yarmouth 3: Siewarls and 
Lloyd 1 sottam 1 . Wndrley 2 WfednesHddO. 
Boston osiapenWi ft: aracMev l Cogenhoa 
0 ; Sunon Coidfieid Town 1 Stowmarken 3. 
Rooestor 1 W«i Wdiands Ponce i Stafford 
1 Ely 1; Sandwefl 0 Spaldrg 4; Raurds 6 
siitnai 0; Redonch 4 Weliri*orouc*i o. 
Racing Club Warwick 3 ST Neots !. 
WtenhaK 4 Goridsion 1; F^fcaJ Villa ft 
Barw&U 3: Newmjrkei 4 Statort «; HtsJon 
ft Ok*ury 0; V S Rusty 1 CTrascinvn D. 
Diss 1 Btownch 0: Siouipert 1 Woodsidgc 
5 Northing on Spencer 0 Waittws 0: 
Wroxham 3 Page i 1: L-aig Bucwy 2 
Boldmera St MkSieeis 4 . Ft*estooe Invtctfa 
3 Marlow 4. Welwyn Garten 2 East 
Thurrock 3: Bsck-weB Heath 5 Bata«itte 
O. Grays 10 Langford ft. Fort 0 Great 
Watering 4: Pronam T Cambertey 3; 
Ha sham 3 Norlhwood 1; Croydon 3 MUe 
Oak 2. Tunaidge Weils 4 Chictwster 4: 
Corrmiitan-Casuaia ft Avaloy 2: 
Loaihertiftrt 2 Waakfetone O. Langney 
Sports 2 Southall 1 ; Whiteteble i DotWngl; 
Eghfitfn 1 Burnham J. R«MI 1 Ware 1. 


God aiming and GuttlQrd 0 Tqrtbndge 6 : 
ig B Eastbourne “ 


Worthing 6 Eastbourne Town 1; Epsom ond 

-- * - “ » D Wick i: 


Ewoil O Canmrtxny 1 , Ringmer « ..*«• 
Lewes 0 TKboy 1 . Wingate and Finchley 1 
Caomhon 1 . Letahton ft Ashland i; 
Hafcham 0 MeiropoWan Police 4 ; Enth 0 
Harlow 3: Wn/enhoe 4 Chnsstaad 0; 

SYCOB 2 . r 


Part 


Croydon 5 BeaconsJWd 
three: Hiltngdon 4 Stott old 2. Tptree 1 
Ctepten 4 ; Hassocks J Barton 2. Mlton 
Keynes 1 Vfcng Sports 1 : Kingsbury 1 
Forme Id 2. Halstead O Berthamaiead 3. 
Oakwood 2 Potters Bar 1 : Rornlord ft 
Hertkxd ft Hythe 3 ChaBont St Peter 2: 
Three Bodges 1 Whttatonfc ft Seteey o 
Wembley 3. VYooton Blue Cross 3 Hamel 
Hempstead ft. London Ooteey O Fisher 2. 
Ftaysion 0 Shoreham ft MaWon 0 Rudlp 
Manoi 3:StadeGieem Enth and Bchradcre 
J; Artesey ft March 1; Barionp 3 &uJWan ); 
Tharriosmead 3 SaBdean 3. Horsham Y M C 
A £ Garrfcrd 4. Abingdon Town 1 DevOes 1 : 
Bndgwawr i BnsSitgion ft. Paulton 5 
Faieham ft Ctiencesier 3 Tufftey 4. Bashiev 
9 Tomrpton ft, Chippenham 0 Eastleigh ft, 
Ftome 2 Wokingham 1. Lvmirygton 6 
Ertdstergh 0. Tivsrion 2 Weyrr/rvin ft St 
Btezey 1 Tiowbndge ft mmboree 3 
Fafmouth 2. Odd Down 3 BadcweH 1. Ffe« 
O Thane 0 : Ctevedon 4 Betnerion Heath 
Haricquns. ft Bournemouth 2 Gosport 4: 
Brtdpwt 1 Buckingham Town 2. Newport A 
F C C Maidenhead 1, Ddcof 1 Taunton 5. 
Glastonbury O Chad 2: Bamsfepts T 
Cartenon 4. WereriocnnOe 2 Readrg ft. 
Mmeheao 0 MangoiafteW 1 : MMon Keynes 
1 VBang Sports 1 , Wttham T»n 1 Deal 
Town V. Halstead Town 0 Borihemsiead 
Town 3, Reecehavert A Tetscombe O Pcdtyi 
Uld. London Cotney O Fe^er Athieuc 2 . 
Hornchurch 2 Anndet 2 : Hamwfl Town 3 
Timg Town 1 . Cove 1 Broctenhursl 3. 
Fmrne Town 0 Wokingham Town 5. SI 
BJaiey 1 Tiwbodge Town ft Elmore 4 
Hingertoid Town 6 . Wctton Rovers 1 Caine 
Town 5. Andover 3 Portsmouth Royal Navy 
4: Barnstaple Town 1 Carterton Toufft 4; 
Meftsham Town 2 Yale Towi I 


NATIONAL 


GfLSERT LEAGUE OF WALES: Abetyst- 
wylh 2 Porthmadog 2. Barry 3 Rhyl 2. 
Caemarlori 4 Rhayader Town 1; Caerews 1 
Bangor Oft 3. Carmarthen Town 3 Rml 
Team ft. Comah’s Cteay 1 Newtown 1 
Havertoiduresl 3 Wefchpooi O. Total Net¬ 
work Sotuuons 1 truer CaMe-Tet 1 : Cetnaes 
Ynys Mon Q Ebbw Vale 2 . 

P W D 
4 3 
3 
2 
£ 


Carmarthen T 


Newtown 
Berry Town 
Inter Catfe-Tel 
Ebbw Vale 
Rhyl 

Havertaidwe-st 
Cwmbran 
Total m 


Conwy 
RIM Tom 
Caernarfon T 
Daman's Quay 
wetehppoi 
Rfroyeder Town 4 
ponnmadog 3 
Cemaas 3 

Caaewe 4 


PRESS « JOURNAL HIGHLAND 
LEAGUE: Buckie Thstle 0 Peleriiead i: 
OacFnacuddn 2 Fraserburgh 5 Dewerorv- 
vato 0 Srora 2: El«n 5 Fort Wwam ?: Keith 4 
Lossiemouth 1 ; Rothes 2 Nam County 4. 
Wck Academy £ CO« 4 
SMWNOFF WISH LEAGUE: Premier dk 
vision: Aids 2 Omagh 2. ClWonvflte 2 
Crusaders 2; Gterucren 0 LmfisW 3 
FAl HARP LAGER NATIONAL LEAGUE: 
Premier rtvifiJorv Finn Harps 2 ftogheda ft 
3Ugo 2 Burtjruans 2 


POOLS CHECK 
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FORECAST: tteJ-tana; No 
csWr* reoiAed — wterengs 
sent automaheaky — loiccaal 
is hpoT, ere seme drawi nrel 
no-cccre draws Fufttuner No 
dams required — tvmngs 
aert automatically—torecasl 
is moderate, htn :vtere tiaws 
aid tou no-sa»o dn/*®. 




THIRD DIVISION 


HOME AWAY 

PWD LFAWDLFAPt Gla 


1 Exeter 

2 Peterbora 

3 Scunthrpa 

4 Macdsfld 

5 Notts Co 

6 Barnet 
7CambsUtd 

8 Scarboro 

9 Lincoln 
lOTormiay 

11 Cartift 

12 Swansea 

13 L Orient 

14 Colchester 

15 Hartlpool 

16 Rot hertvun 

17 Chester 

18 Hitfl 
leShnvsbury 

20 Rochdale 

21 Mansfield 

22 Darlington 

23 Brighton 

24 Doncaster 



•MB ell’s 


PREMIER DIVISION 


HOME AWAY Goal 

PWDLFAWDLFAPtdIH 


1 Htoemten 

2 Dunfrtne 

3 Rangers 
4MothenMI 
5 Hearts 
estJohnsm 

7 Cubic 

8 Dundee Utd 

9 Aberdeen 
lOKBmamck 


4 2 
4 1 
2 2 

3 O 

4 1 
4 O 


i e 2 
1 4 5 
O 8 
1 0 
0 4 
1 1 
1 1 
0 1 
1 2 
0 0 


1 1 
2 1 


1 1 
1 0 


7 +4 

7 0 

8 +6 
6 +3 
6 +1 
5 -1 


FIRST DIVISION 


HOME AWAY Goal 

PWOLFA WDLFAPidtff 


1 Dundee 

2 St Mirren 

3 Hamilton 

4 Falkirit 
5G Morton 


6 Ayr 

7 Airdrie 


a Rath 
9 Pan-tick 

10 String 


1 0 

1 D 
1 0 
1 1 

2 0 


10 +7 
7 +2 


+2 

-1 

0 

0 

-2 

■2 

-3 

-3 


SECOND DIVISION 


HOME AWAY Goal 

PWDLFA WOLFA Ptrflff 


1 Stenhsmiir 

2 Clydebank 

3 Livingston 

4 Stranraer 

5 East Fife 
S Brechin 
7F«tar 


421064 1 0 0 3 0 10 +5 


411052 11042 8 +5 


420041 02022 8 +3 

42 1. 061 00101 7+4 

1 


3 10 13 3 
401022 10259 

300227 10021 


0 0 1 0 6 +T 

4 -4 


8 Inverness CT 4 0 1 1 1 2 0 1 1 4 5 


9 Clyde 

10 Queen OfS 


400112 0 2 1 2 5 
401022 00337 


ilHlfiD DIVISION 


HOME AWAY Goaf 

PWOLFA WDLFA Pltflfl 


1 Arbroath 

2 Ross Co 
3AUoa 

4 Queen's Pk 
SEasiSSring 

6 Albion 

7 Dumbarton 
6 Montrose 
9 Berwick 
lOCowdnbth 


3 1 

4 1 


8 a 
0 3 


6 1 
4 1 

4 2 
1 1 
0 2 
6 1 ) 

5 5 
2 2 

1 1 2 
2 0 3 


9 +7 
9 +4 
9 +3 
6 +4 
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Spurs frustrate Wright’s ambition 



ARSENAL0 

TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR 0 


By Oliver Holt 
Fwrtbafl Correspondent 


AT THE end of the long line of 
Arsenal players running back¬ 
wards and forwards across the 
pitch, warming up before the 
game, Ian Wright stopped and 
turned to watch the giant screen in 

one corner of Highbury. At first, he 

sneaked a couple of glances at the 
pictures being Dashed up and joked 
with his team-mates about them. 
Gradually, though, he became 
enthralled. 

It was a highlights video that was 
being advertised, something that 
looked like a life of Ian Wright, 
with still photos of him as a child, 
footage of him singing a rap song 
and of him talking to camera. And 
then there were the goals: the 
twisting, turning runs, the delicate 
chips, right-foot shots, left-foot 
shots, prods from four yards and 
headers. 

Almost as much time was devot¬ 
ed to the celebrations, the show that 


Manchester City lose again 
Results and tables- 


48 

49 


Wright has turned into an art- 
form. In his early Arsenal days, he 
seemed to favour a leap into the 
arms of a team-mate. Now, it is 
more individual, all pumping arms 
and a little bit of jive or imitations 
of other players. All of it, of course, 
was set to pounding music. 

At the end, the announcer said 
that the full version of the video 
would be shown before the first 
home game after Wright had 
broken Cliff Bastin’s dub record of 
178 goals. He said that meant it 
would probably be shown before 
the game against Bolton Wander¬ 
ers, the next game, because every¬ 
one was assuming that Wright 
would get the brace he needed 
against Tottenham Hotspur. Out 
on the pitch, the spell was broken 
and the players traipsed off to 
prepare for tie match. 

It was supposed to be written in 
the stars that Wright would break 
the record on Saturday. His own 
sense of occasion should have seen 
to that Instead, his rush towards 
Bastin's mark has slowed to an 
agonising crawl, exacerbated by 
the excessive reaction to his foolish 
decision to berate the referee at die 
end of Arsenal’s match with 
Leicester City last week. 

He came dose against Spurs, 
terribly dose. He hit die woodwork 
on the stroke of half-time when 
Bergkamp, almost inadvertently, 
slipped a ball through a defender’s 
legs and left Wright with only 
Walker to beat His shot hit die 
crossbar. After the interval, an 
overhead kick flew straight into 
Walker's arms and, 12 minutes 
from the final whistle, he was 



Wright's run at goal is blocked by Howells, left, and Mabbutt, who ensured (hat the Arsenal striker failed to break the dub’s goalscoring record against Tottenham 


denied by the last of several superb 
tackles from Campbell, the game’s 
outstanding player. 

By the time that die match had 
finished ■ barren, though, people 
were not talking about what was 
written in die stars but about the 
disciplinary douds that were ob¬ 
scuring diem, gathering over 
Highbury. The criticism, fuelled by 
the events of last week and by 
another booking each for Wright 
and Bergkamp on Saturday, has 
become so vociferous that Ars&ne 
Wenger, die Arsenal manager, was 
moved to liken himself to a “thun¬ 
derstorm protector”. 

Wenger, who had watched as 
Sinton limped off with a twisted 
ankle after Wrighrs needless tackle 
from behind, hinted at a future 


conflict with -the Football Associ¬ 
ation when he stressed Arsenal’s 
desire for Wrighrs latest miscon¬ 
duct charge to be dealt with soon 
rather than allowed to drag on for 
the sake of expediency until after 
England’s game with Italy in Rranc 
mi October 11. His main concern, 
though, was the renewed scrutiny 
being applied to Arsenal’s record of 
yellow cards. They have had 14 
bookings already this season. 

“I can take die criticism," 
Wenger said. “I am here for that I 
would rather it came to me than 
was directed at my players. I have 
been in die job long enough now to 
know when it is part of die media 
game or when it is really true. 
Maybe we have to try to change 
something at die dub as Ear as all 


these bookings go because, in die 
end, we will pay the price with 
suspensions. 

M I do not want the team to change 
the way it is playing, but I would 
like to change some nervous or 
frastrated individual • reactions. 
That is where we have to improve 
our behaviour. We are now in a 
situation where Bergkamp has got 
a yellow card in three-successive 
games, but I find it strange to think 
he might soon be suspended and 
not the defenders who taunt him. 
They kick him and kick him and 
lack him and kick him and then die 
first reaction he gives, he gets 
booked.” 

Wenger said that he was pleased 
with die Arsenal performance, 
particularity in the first half when 


they hit the Tottenham woodwork 
four times. Howells nearly scored 
an own goal when he deflected 
Boold’s shot on to a post in the 
eleventh minute and, seven min¬ 
utes later. Overman's snap-shot 
from 20 yards bounced down off 
die underside of the crossbar. 

Ten minutes before the interval, 
Bergkamp’s thunderous free kick 
was touched on to the crossbar by 
Walker and then Wright missed his 
chance as half-time approached. In 
the second halt with Edinburgh off 
the field after being sent off for his 
second' bookable offence, Totten¬ 
ham dragged their remaining ten 
men behind the ball. 

Campbell gave Wright what may 
be a taste of the future, dominating 
him completely with his muscular. 


athletic and assured defending dial 
was as much a joy to watch as all 
Arsenal's first-half forays forward. 
And Mabbutt, making the latest in 
his series of comebacks, mar¬ 
shalled die visitors* defence with 
aplomb. 

“I wish we could do a brain 
transplant and put Mabbutfs head 
on a pair of younger legs,” Gerry 
Francis, die Spurs manager, said. 
Wenger has not yet ventured the 
same opinion about the mind of 
Wright 


ARSENAL (4-4-2): D Seaman — L Dbron, S Bouki 
G Grtmwxt, N WrnertMn — R Parlour (sub: N 
' " 0.PVtafca 


AnofKa, 72rrtn), E Po« (nub: D Ptatt. 70). 

M Ovonnani — P Ber g k am p, I WrighL 
TOmSNHAM HOTSPUR l Walter — S 
Carr. J Scales. S Campbel, J Edinburgh—R ftne 
(sub: A Nofean, 40), S CJamanca, D Hovwfe. A 
Slrton (aix J Dominguez. 32 )—S Ivereen (sUx G 


Mabbutt 46). L Fenftrand. 


Hetorm: G Wltafd. 
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PREMIERSHIP: Arsenal are denied victory by North London rivals w hile Chelsea continue their goal spree 

Wednesday y 4 
find their Y, n£u 
rhythm as * 


Carbone 

strikes 




SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 1 
LEICESTER CITY 0 




By Mark Hodkmson 


Chelsea’s flair fails to 
hide flaws in defence 



CHELSEA 4 
SOUTHAMPTON 2 


By Brian Glanvilk: 


SLOPPY Is as sloppy does and the 
word was much in vogue after 
Chelsea’s rollercoaster win over 
Southampton. Dennis Wise, the 
inspiration of Chelsea's midfield, 
thought that “we got a little bit 
sloppy in the second half*. Ruud 
Gullit, his manager, felt that “ifs 
I important to stay focused for a 
game, and not to get sloppy”. 

For his part, David Jones, the 
Southampton manager, who said 
- that he would rather not have 
talked at all, said: “Their first goal 
; Was a quality goal, the other three 
1 were sloppy defending.” 

All three men were probably 
fright In the first half, apart from 
Moving away (me wholly farcical 
; Jefad, Chelsea toyed with Soutb- 
Yampton. In the second halt they 
j|£w toe plot, conceded another 
' -2 largely avoidable goal, but pulled 
. ^ themselves together, to Gullit's 
^satisfaction, after Sinclair had 
: /been sent off in the 79th minute for 



A prost ra te Leboeuf is all smiles 
after his goal on Saturday 


■ Southampton’s defence, in that 
4halt was a thing of tags and 
’/ tetters. Chelsea’s, even then, never 
' '"really convinced and was curious- 
vulnerable to the long ball that 

' jsotttinnnphm, st ill wa iting for Le 
Tlssier to return from injury, used 

constantly. 

•‘.i erode stuff perhaps, but it 
forked all too wefl against Chd- 
Zsca. Both Southampton goals, in 


fact, came from such tactics. With 
Chelsea a goal op by Pdrescn after 
nin e minutes — be was allowed to 
advance and drip the ball in off the 
post—Le Saux carefully covered a 
through ball and steered It back to 
his goalkeeper. De Goey. 

De Goey, already criticised for 
his errors in toe air, now showed 
himsetf to be erratfo rathe ground. 
True, in a better-ordered world, toe 
dubious law that makes goalkeep¬ 
ers kick out back passes would not 
.exist, but exist it does and goal¬ 
keepers are well advised not to 
dwell on the ball as De Goey did so 
dangerously. So Davies, no 
respecter of fallible Dutch giants, 
nipped in and swept toe ball away 
from him and into the net. 

Southampton’s second goal IS 
minutes into the second halt came 
when, as Gullit admitted, Chel¬ 
sea’s offside trap brake down. 
Another long boot, this time from 


Neflson, found, of all people, 
Southampton’s big centre bade, 
Mankoo. He brushed off Duberiy 
and shot home off the legs of De 
Goey. 

Earlier, from yet another long 
balk De Goey, badly exposed by 
his insouciant defence, did well to 
thwart the onrushing Ostenstad, 
with one large hand. “Overall, of 
course.” Gullit said, "I'm quite 
happy about toe game:” Which 
was perhaps understandable, less 
so when he described his team as 
“vety very solid”. 

Certainly in the first half Chel¬ 
sea made Southampton look inept 
Their second goal came on the 
half-hour from a short corner put 
over from the left fay Zola. Fojyet 
got in a header. Todd blocked on 
the line, but Leboeuf headed in the 
rebound. 

It was toe beginning of five 
fearful wmwteg for Southampton. 
On 33 minutes. Le Saux crossed 
from the left to the far post where 
Mark Hughes headed toe third 
goaL Two minutes later and wiz¬ 
ardry by Zola on the right enabled 
Wise to side-foot toe fourth. “We 
actually passed into the path of 
Wisey." Jones said, with disgust 

Ringing the changes once again, 
Gullit restored Zola to toe attack, 
bntwasnotvery pleased with him, 
eventually substituting him with 
VialE, while Flo (fid not get on. 

"We learn more from toe second 
half than from the first haff” Gullit 
said. He would have learnt tom: Ids 
attack is vibrant: even in that 
second haffPoyet hit the bar and 
Hughes should have scared agam. 
But his defence will hardly do. 



Oliver Holt 
Bolton have 
bounced bade into 
the FA Carling 
Premiership look¬ 
ing far better 
equipped to cope 
with the strains of 
the top division than they did the 
last time. Their first game at the 
Reebok Stadium, though, will still 
have something of an air of early- 
season desperation about it for 
their visitors. 

Suddenly, everything seems to 
be coming together for Colin 
Todd's team. The signing of Peter 
Beardsley has added sane genu¬ 
ine class to a side that was already 
looking reasonably assured amid 
lofty company and the imminent 
arrival of Mark Fish, the South 
Africa defender, signed from Lazio 
for E2 million, will strengthen toe 
team further. Fish is unlikely to 
play tonight because his work 
permit has not yet been processed. 

Bolton have won, drawn and 
lost in their opening three games, 
but they will be favourites to add 
three pcanls in their new hone. 



BOLTON WANDERERS 

EVERTON 
Tonight, 8.0 


Everton have only managed three 
points from their first three games 
and looked so utterly outclassed 
against a below-par Manchester 
United at Goodison Park on 
Wednesday night that they are 
rumoured to have re-entered nego¬ 
tiations for Fabrizio RavanelU, 
Middlesbrough’s unsettled Italy 
striker. 

Their forward line, where Dun-. 
can Fferguson desperately needs a 
foil for his aerial p resence and 
where neither Nick Barmby nor 
Graham Stuart are showing much 
sign of providing it is only part of 


the problem, though. Howard 
Kendall's side look lightweight in 
midfield — where Danny William¬ 
son has added a little vibrancy but 
hardly the focus they need — and 
sometimes painfully slow at the 
back although Slaven Bilic is 
playing with toe class that 
Evertonians appreciate. 

Kendall has had one piece of 
good news in the recovery of Andy 
Hinchdiffe, who has not played 
since December after suffering a 
cruciate injury. He came through 
his second match in fair days for 
tiie A team on Saturday. 

Bolton were on the wrong end of 
a Barnsley backlash from their 6-0 
defeat at home to Chelsea in their 
last match, but they should be too 
strong for Everton. tonight 


BOLTON WANDERERS (4-4-2): K Branagan — J 
PWBps. G Tamart, G Beraraon. R Efiott — p 
Franfisan. AThompean, J ftia*, S Seflere—N 
Btata.PBearcbfey. 

EVERTON (4-4-2): N SoutM — T Thomas, D 
W*son. S BUc, T Phelan — G Stuart, D 
Wffiamson, Q Farraiy. G %3Md—D Farguon, N . 

ounpf. 


■TELEVISION: Today: Live on Sky 
Sports, 8pm. 

■PREDICTION: Bolton to win by 
one goal.' 


TWO large docks at Hillsborough 
enable supporters to know precise¬ 
ly how much more football they 
have to endure or enjoy at any 
given moment Sheffield Wednes¬ 
day and ' Leicester City met on 
Saturday after playing in midweek 
games that had proffered 15 goals. 
Hus was toe comedown, the re¬ 
venge of the mundane. On both 
docks and on every watch in the 
ground, time dragged — slowly, 
laboriously — and toe midweek 
drama seemed like a myth by 
which we had been foolishly 
enticed. 

David Pleat, the Wednesday 
manager, seems happy that his 
side has settled again after the 7-2 
defeat at Blackburn. “We. were 
looking for some shape today and it 
was important we cam e away with 
a result" 

The first half was particularly 
barren with oily one dash of 
passion, though this was suitably 
ridiculous. Paolo di Canto mis- 
controUed a pass and it appeared to 
roll into touch. The referee gave a 
throw-in, , while Di Canto gave a 
soliloquy to remember. Feet stamp¬ 
ing, arms waving, he berated the 
referee's assistant until the referee, 
quite rightly, halted the petulance 
with a booking. 

“I am-really worried," Pleat said. 
‘There is retribution and there are 
gestures. There is a big difference. 
He didn’t call the referee a name, it 
was nothing dramatic.” 

It was dramatic; the kind of 
drama one finds at a children's 
party when the jelly and ice-cream 
supplies have run low and some¬ 
one suggests small- portions all 
round. The comedy of Di Canto’s 
outburst was accentuated by his 
h rillian t white boots. He looked as 
if he had stepped in a tin of paint on 
his way from the dressing-room 
and padded abort the pitch with a 
strangely efferninatezeallt'was as 
if, at any minute, his boots were 
going to float skywards and take 
him with them. 

The main feature remained in¬ 
sufferably dull, but at least sane of 
the subplots were moderately ab¬ 
sorbing. Des Walker generally out- 
thought Heskey while Izzet and 
Lennon were more industrious and 
precise than Wednesdays leaden 
nridfield. Another dud; Elliott 
against Carbone, supplied the 
game’s only goaL Carbone was 
about to summon some more of his 
fleet-of-foot trickery when toe raw- 
boned defender carelessly forced 
him to the ground. The referee 
awarded a penalty and the Italian 
scored. "Prom where I was, it 
looked like he had lost balance. It 
looked harsh, but I might be 
proved wrong,” Martin O'Neill, 
the Leicester City manager, said. 

In truth, it was an-incident 
without malice, the kind of lazy, 
thoughtless challenge that de¬ 
served to settle the game. Wednes¬ 
day at last found some rhythm 
after scoring and both Hirst and 
Whittingham had good ch ance s 
well saved by Keller. 

Finally, by the referee’s watch, it 
was time to finish and all the other 
bearers of watches left to hear tales 
of relative daring and adventure 
from those who had shown the 
good sense to .go shopping or tile 
the bathroom walL All we had to 
offer in return was a preposterous 
tale about a dark-haired man in 
white boots. 


SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY (4-4-3: K Pressman 


— I Notan 


Water, S 


S Lateae, 6»niny j Newsome, D 
— P DC Cwto, G HydB (sub: W 


Ctonhta.lflfc 5^'“**!?. P Humphrey* (sub: G 


Wh Mnatwn . 7q — BCtubonB.1 

LS(»ne? qTY&sa: K Kete—S Prtor (tab: 
A Cette*. BD), M ESott, S Walsh — P Kaanuk. H 
Sevape (subc G Psriw, eg. N Laron, M tea, S 
GuP Pt — 5 CtaridQe (sub: G Fenton. 63.. E 
I kwfcey. 

Marwa: P AJcock. 


CHELSEA (4-4-2): E 0* Sow — F StaUr. F 
--'— G La Saw — D Pttiescu 


Uboeuf. M Dittany. G La SnAt — D PCtteKU 
(sub: S date. TOrrH □ Wise, R £X Matteo (sub: 
MNktoh, fB). G Poytt — G Zota (sub: G ml. 


i Mchob, 60). G Pbyii 
70), M Hughes. 

SOUTHAMPTON (4-4-2): P Jones — J Dodd, X 
Monkou, F Bend. L Todd — J Mwten. D 
Hughes, N Mattson (sub: A Neflson. 50), 0 
Speddtna (sub: A Watam 70) — K Dtafes (sutr. 
M Evens. SOt/EOrtmtad. 

Rsfcnw:AWRde. . 


Victory proves feast enough for Villa 

B 


TO A starving dog, the skimpiest of 
bones represents a banquet Vie- 
rory, equally, is a feast to toe team 
at the foot of the table, no matter 
how unconvincingly achieved. So, 
after a dub-record start of four 
successive defeats, Brian Utile, the 
Astra Villa manager, could be 
forgiven his short-term view of this 
fixture ar Villa Park. 

“I told the boys before the game 
tint if we played wefl then that 
would be a. bonus," little said. 
"People should not judge.my side 
an that display. The result was 
everything. We can relax a bit 
now." 

He described the .only goal 
midway through the second half as 
the most i mp o r ta n t that Dwight 
Yorks has scored for the dub. It is 
hard to disagree. Villa have a 
farther 12 days before their next FA 
Carling Premiership challenge, 
with mat game against Barnsley 



ASTON VILLA 1 
LEEDS UNITED 0 


By Richard Hobson 


just three days ahead of the Uefa 
Cup first round, first-leg lie in 
Bordeaux. Imagine how uncertain¬ 
ty would have grown through toe 
idle days ahead had Villa remained 
bottom. 

They were nervous enough on 
Saturday. When Leeds attacked for 
tire first time; Southgate, acting: 
captain after the transfer of 


Townsend, directed each of two 
attempts to dear doser to peril. 
Staunton and Ehiogu all but 
dashed heads rushing to the subse¬ 
quent loose ball. How f or t una te 
they were that Ribeiro failed to 
capitalise and, indeed, that Hopkin 
volleyed over fr om 16 yards after 
Wallace took advantage of a mis¬ 
take by Charles. Charles missed 
last season because of an ankle 
problem and endured a torrid first 
half. George Graham, toe Leals 
manager, described the level of 
defending by both sides as very 
poor, a criticism that be feds is 
valid of the Premiership in general 
this season! This does not appear to 

say much for toe respective attacks 
in a one-goal game. Yet the 
goalkeepers deserve more praise 
man the strikers warrant 
chastisement. 

Tiying-to penetrate any side of 
Graham’s must seem like gnawing 


t hrou gh gristle, but Villa perse¬ 
vered. Martyn parried f rom Staun¬ 
ton in the second minute and then 
prevented Grayson from giving a 
surging run the finish it deserved. 
Coflymore placed a free header 
wide of the far post shortly before 
toe interval, fait drew tire finest of 
Martyn’S saves when he found his 
bearings on the hour. 

Bosmch. too, reacted swiftly to 
deal with Ribeiro, who had jinked 
arrand Southgate and Ehiogu. The 
pest opportunity for Leeds, though, 
fell to Kewefl, IS, the Australia 
international, who tarnished a 
creative perfonnance along toe left 
by . shooting into the side-netting 
with Villa caught square. 

sssiiiesKsss- 

. MDrsoBf.s Grayson, A VWigtt— 


— GKoly.D 
— RWIafl«ce.B 
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a * ^he top Blackbu rn and Ma ncheste r United keep on winning — and a young defender catches the eye 

Ferguson has 
remedy for 
complacency 


Rovers fill 
in details 
of challenge 
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IT WAS, on the face of ir a 
remarkable statement. As Black¬ 
burn Rovers settled into their seats 
on the bus for the Jong journey 
home, Tim Flowers ignored the 
shrill cries of the autograph-hunt¬ 
ers craning their necks behind him 
and said; ‘The chances of us 
winning the ride? I wouldn't even 
talk about ir because there would 
be eight teams laughing at us. To 
be honest. ] chink there are eight 
teams potentially better than us." 

Eight? Well, let's see. Man¬ 
chester United. Liverpool. Arsenal. 
Chelsea, Newcastle United, that’s 
an arguable five. But eight? Aston 
Villa? Not on the evidence of the 
season so far. Leeds United? No. 
West Ham United? Tottenham 
Hotspur? Evertun? No, no and no. 
If Flowers was trying to play down 
.Blackburn's chances of winning 
the league tltar they annexed so 
expensively in 1995. then he was 
trying too hard. Blackburn are not 
going to fijtish as low as ninth, of 
that you can be absolutely certain. 

Look at the league table, not at 
Blackburn's name at the top of the 
FA Carling Premiership, nor at the 
figure in the points column (al¬ 
though 13 garnered from five 
games is impressive enough). It is 
the number of goals scored and 
conceded that stand out — J5 for. 
four against Only Chelsea com¬ 
pare. but rhey have yet to meet any 
of the fancied runners, say Liver¬ 
pool or Villa. 

Look at the demolition last Mon¬ 
day of Sheffield Wednesday, chall¬ 
engers for a place in Europe last 
season, fresh from a solid draw' with 
Wimbledon and with some of their 
number promising, beforehand at 
least, a repeat performance this time 
around. It was festival stuff, strut¬ 
ting, arroganL marvellous. 

And look at the evidence on 
Saturday. Yes. Blackburn were a 
class 3part from Palace, yes, they 
were assured and confident where 
their hosts were merely energetic 
and erratic, but there was more 
than that. Blackburn betrayed an 
attention to detail that bears the 
hallmark of Roy Hodgson, their 
manager, and that will serve them 
well all season long. A good 
example — a fitness expert. 
Amaido Longaretri. brought in 
from Piacenza, conducted their 
.warm-up before the kickoff,- a 
muscular cross between a line¬ 
dancing routine and an aerobics 
dass. while Hodgson, who might 
have busied himself elsewhere, 
stood and watched, very closely, 
from the sidelines. Attention to 



CRYSTAL PALACE 1 
BLACKBURN ROVERS 2 
By Peter Robinson 


derail, nothing left to chance, 
impressive. 

It would be stretching a point to 
say Palace were beaten there and 
then, but they did not have to wait 
long. A harmless-looking ball from 
Ripley, a mistimed jump from 
Edworthy and Sutton pounced, 
driving home from 20 yards with 
barely a break in his stride. A 
professional, clinical finish, Sut¬ 
ton's sixth of the season, and Palace 
were done for after Jirrle more than 
22 minutes. GaJlacher made it 2-0 
shortly afterwards, finishing a 
smooth move of first-touch passes 
that ended with Edworthy and 
Miller, the Palace goalkeeper, in a 
heap on the floor and the little Scot 
rolling the ball over the line. 

So Palace trudged off at half-time 
knowing they had got it wrong, 
having — as Steve Coppell, their 
manager, later admitted — tried to 
shackle Ripley and forgotten about 
everybody else.. In the dressing- 
room, they were greeted by a 
proverbial plate of red meat instead 
of tea and re-emerged ready for a 
scrap. Lombardo, peripheral any¬ 
way, was given a supporting role. 
Dyer taking the lead, his brawn 
replacing the Italian's brain. The 
young striker pulled a goal back 
shortly after the restart, too, beat¬ 
ing Flowers to a classic example of 
a route one long ball, but neither he 
nor Palace threatened an equaliser 
with any conviction. 

Dyer did give Colin Hendry a 
memorable afternoon’s wrestling, it 
has ro be said, or rather he would 
have done if Hendry had not been 
knocked sillyon rhehour, first by an 
errant elbow, then by Flowers flying 
through him from behind, then by a 
heavy fall ail in one. sickening 
moment. As he lay motionless on the 
pitch for eight,inmutes, surrounded 
by physios, club doctors and a 
confused St John Ambulance crew, 
it appeared as if he was seriously 
hurt and that Blackburn had lost 
what Flowers called the “central 
figure of the whole team, the 



Dyer outjumps Valery, but the Blackburn defender had the last word during an impressive away win 


mainstay" for a long spell. Totems, 
though, are made of stronger sniff 
and although he was unconrious 
for at least 2b minutes and was 
wheeled off ro hospital in a neck 
brace. Hendry went home with the 
rest of the Blackburn party and 
was pleading yesterday to be 
included in the Scotland team to 
face Belarus at the weekend. 

Some people are just suckers for 
punishment, but sometimes it 
makes sense to save them from 
themselves. Concussion is a head 
injury — Hendry said later that he 
could remember nothing of the 
incident — and a rest would 
probably serve him better. 


Unsettled. Blackburn lost a little 
of their control, but not enough for 
Palace to snatch a point The 
chances came at the other end. 
Sutton missing one sitter and 
converting another only for an 
offside flag, unluckily, to deny him. 
No goals, then, not even in rhe 10*2 
minutes of stoppage time that the 
referee accurately allowed. Quite 
what Leicester City and Arsenal 
would have made of that is any¬ 
body's guess — 5-5. 6-6 — but 
Blackburn were content to play 
keep-hall near the the comer flag 
and Palace were pretty much 
powerless ro stop them. 

"Blackburn were very, very sol¬ 


id," an admiring Coppell said 
afterwards. “There is an awful lot 
of firepower in their team. For their 
first goal, Edworthy, our best 
player so for this season, was 
caught and it was a great finish. 
We might have got away with ir in 
the first division." There was no 
chance of that happening on 
Saturday. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (1-2-S-2J K Wrfler - N 
EdfcOrffry — D Tuffle (wb N Srtlppertey. 9t»rwi). A 
Limghan (sub- H HieMaresor. 90) — K Minca 
(sub N Emblen. 751. A Lombardo. A Roberto. S 
bodgef. D Gordon — B Over. P w&nusi 
BLACKBURN ROVERS T Ftowtf* — P 

Vateiy. S Henchoc. C Hendry (sub I Pearce. 60t. J 
Kama — S Riptev. G Fmcroft. L Batmen. K 
'SatlicbeT — C Supon. M EWtfn fsob. A 
Anderwcn. 90t 
Referee: K Burge 


THERE is a tributary road at Old 
Trafford that ushers car-park traf¬ 
fic away from the stadium. On 
match days it is, to those in the 
know, a place to avoid even long 
after die final whistle. 

Forgetting such advice is not a 
good idea, unless your idea of fun is 
sitting bumper to bumper in a blue- 
tinged concoction of fumes and 
fuming. Yet it does offer some 
insight into today’s Manchester 
United supporter. He or she is 
leaving late — in a Range Rover or 
a BMW — after enjoying lengthy 
post-march hospitality. 

These are the champagne sup¬ 
porters. enticed to Old Trafford by 
the seductive glitter of silverware. 
They are rhe good-rime Charlies 
who know only United's domi¬ 
nance of the 1990s. know only 
victory, only trophies, and they 
have come to expea it as their right. 

In his programme notes. Alex 
Ferguson, the United manager, 
addressed this all-pervasive feeling 
of superiority thar hangs in rhe air 
af Old Trafford. “Manchester Uni¬ 
ted are up there on a pedestal these 
days, it is our rightful position after 
dominating the championship in 
recent seasons." he said. Yet. after 
this apparently straightforward 
victory over Coventry City, there 
was more than a him of regret 
edging into a voice that already 
betrayed a rare uncertainty. 

The problem with pedestals is 
that they are high enough to fall 
from. United may have won com¬ 
fortably enough, but it was an 
uncomfortable afternoon for Fer¬ 
guson as he witnessed signs of 
complacency in his side. Such an 
attitude is anathema to the United 
manager. He was raised in the 
shipyards of Glasgow and, to him. 
every day is a fight, every match a 
showdown. There can be no room 
for this idea of invincibility. 

Of course, he does not mind the 
fans thinking that way, but when 
his players betray a similar senti¬ 
ment. then the eyes narrow and his 
face reddens. "We played like a 
team who felt we could win if we 
wanted to." he said. "We have had 
that problem for some rime against 
certain teams and it is not good 
enough. We are a better ream when 
we show a hunger and determ¬ 
ination to get at the game and we 
didn't do that." 

The problem for United is that 
expectation has become a heavy 
burden. They' cannot afford to 
under-perform, particularly in the 
big contests. Inevitably, matches 
against the likes of Coventry do not 
possess such a sense of importance 
and that feeling, generated by the 
crowd, was clearly transmitted to 
the players on Saturday. 







MANCHESTER UNITED 3 
COVENTRY CITY 0 
By David Maddock 


Ferguson though, bristling with 
a repressed anger, has in his mind 
an antidote. “We have a problem 
with matches like these. Maybe I 
will have to change my personnel." 

It was not a threat to bring in 
new' signings, but the option of 
reshuffling His loaded pack to bring 
in those reserves who have the 
desire, but few opportunities. Uni¬ 
ted are unbeaten this season and, 
on Saturday, creared a club record 
of five consecutive league matches 
without conceding a goal. Ferguson 
may have a point. Though. After an 
opening goal, rather fortunately 
crafted'when Cole’s shot, after 70 
seconds, was deflected up and over 
Ogrizovic. the Coventry goalkeep¬ 
er. United lost the plor somewhat. 

As Gordon Strachnn. the Coven¬ 
try manager, said: “I think the 
score flatters United. I am very, 
very' happy with my team because 
everyone played well. You would 
only call United solid if you call off 
the line a couple of times and 
hitting the woodwork solid." 

Coventry were unfortunate. 
Dublin, a United old boy, hit the 

E ist with one spectacular overhead 
ck and should have done far 
better with a free header from dose 
range. United, in fairness, looked 
as if they had the capacity to step up 
a gear if required. 

The scoreline was given a gloss 
that the game did not warrant in 
the 72nd minute, when a comer by 
Beckham somehow' reached Keane 
and the ball bounced off the 
captain’s knees to creep into the 
net. Poborsky. the substitute, add¬ 
ed to the injustice with a well-taken 
goal a minute from time. Ferguson 
knows, however, that while such a 
result under such circumstances is 
ominous for the rest of the FA 
Carling Premiership, it will do little 
to un-nerve those observers from 
Juvenrus and Feyenoord. who were 
at the game on Saturday. 
MANCHESTER UNITED P 5cfcr»i*0l— 
G New*?. G Paltoei. H Bag. P NmR» (sub D 
liwn. SbfTinj — 0 Beckham. N Bun. R Keane-. R 
G^gb — A Cofe liut) K Pcsboiskv. 66). E 
Shtnngtwin 

COVENTRY CITY <4-5-1|- S Oflicow: — R 
Nilsson. R Shaw. P VAN karris 0 Burrows — D 
Hucfeerby. P Tetter. K Richardson. M Ha*. J S alako 
-DDutfen 
Referee’ G Ashby 


Barnsley delight in 
pointless exercise 


THE lessons are coming hard and 
fast for Barnsley, and practice is 
not making them any easier to 
absorb. A 6-0 home defeat by 
Chelsea may have hurt their pride, 
but this was far more painful — 
defeat in a game they might easily 
have drawn and conceivably 
should have won. 

There is an innocence about 
Barnsley's style thar bonders on 
naivety, an attractiveness thar may 
also prove their Achilles' heel. Six 
points from five games is hardly 
the stuff of FA Carling Premiership 
nightmares, but having played 
their way out of the first division 
there is a suspicion that because of 
Dannv Wilson's purist tendencies 
Barnsley will play their way back 
into it. 

The pattern of this game was set 
earlv on and never wavered. Derby 
County have enough players of 
their own who like to caress the 
ball, but. when needs must, they 
can lump it with the worst of them; 
when Barnsley could not play me 
ball short and to feet, it seemed that 
they did nor know what to do with it 

arali. . , . 

Then, when the focus switched 

from the cerebral to die physical, n 
was no contest. Barnsley had 
barely conceded a free kick before 
ihe names of Eranio, Dailly a™} 
Laursen, of Derby, were in M 
Durkin's book, and Barnard, the 
visiting wing back, was being 
wheeled away on a stretcher 
■'knocked doolally” Wilson said - 
after Laursen 's fearsome challenge. 

So it went on until, with Durkin 
checking his watch and Derby 
clinaing ever more nervously w 
EraSio's first-half penalty Un> 
Leese, the Barnsley goalk^, 

^ered the tall looked upfiefo 

" and rolled ir to a defolder for 
one last imricare. ptfkp build-up. 
doomed, like a« its predecessors, ro 

* a IsVVUson. understandably reluc- 
rant to sanction a wholesale re 
structuring of his 

nreoared ro compromise? The an 

swer was emphatic and.« 
he said there is not yet the slightest 

%n of discontent among those 

f. f|ii on exneCEJnt Oakwell or 

their attractive and atmospher 
new Pride Park home. 

—The one thing we won’t do » 
stan whacking ir.*’ VvlIson said ‘ 



DERBY COUNTY 1 
BARNSLEY 0 

By Keith Pike 


was important today that we tried 
to play our way through them. It is 
the only way we can play. We 
haven't got the players to hit the 
ball long. 1 like to watch the way we 
play and that is the way we will 
continue." 

What Wilson does acknowledge 
is his need to recruit a goaiscorer. 
"We need to score goals to stay in 
tlus division and we have only got 
four, which isn't good enough,” he 
said. "That is the harsh reality of 
the Premiership. My four strikers 
haven’t got a goal between them.” 
The point was underlined by 
Liddell's three second-half misses 
and Redfeam’s two. Iain Dowie. 
seemingly surplus to West Ham 
United's requirements, remains 
hieh on Wilson’s wanted list. 

Like Barnsley, Derby doubtless 
would settle for finishing the sea¬ 
son with four teams below them, as 
there are at present, and they will 
be much stronger with the return of 
Asanovic and Sturridge to full 
fitness. 

Baiano's debut was promising, 
no more, but he did feature 
prominently in the decisive mo¬ 
ment, drawing the foul From Leese 
that won the penalty and. having 
seen his spot-kick saved, stepping 
aside for Eranio to convert a rerake, 
ordered because the goalkeeper 
had strayed off forward rather then 
merely along his line. Baiano and 
Van tier Loan also missed glaring 
oppommiries: like Wilson. Jim 
SmiLh knows that he cannot afford 
such generosity- 

rw-BRY COUNTY <3-l-*-2| M Poom — C °*'V 
iSrj hJx.C p^i - p p* D 

YlflbiflSQfl. 62) A ^oca 1 
Reteree: P Duna*. 


Redknapp’s humour faces a stringent test 


AUGUST is a friendly month in 
football: a month of expectation, 
bedding in and a Jong leash from 
the chairman. A time for serriing 
the summer signings, for spotting 
strengths and identifying weak¬ 
nesses. 

September is different altogeth¬ 
er: a month of sideways glances, of 
best-laid plans crumbling and 
creeping discontent. A rime of 
fading hopes, creaking promises 
and the first glimpses of disen¬ 
chantment a time, perhaps, for 
firing and hiring. 

West Ham United and Wimble¬ 
don thus bade farewell to August at 
Upton Park on Saturday. West 
Ham. in third place in the FA 
Carling Premiership, with fond 
memories: Wimbledon, plum last, 
with a gruff good-riddance. 

At such a” delicate stage of the 
season, however, the omens can be 
misleading. West Ham. it would 
appear, are placed nicely to chall¬ 
enge for the title: Wimbledon 
appear to be destined for doom and 
gloom. 

Not so. West Ham have accumu¬ 
lated ten points from matches 



WEST HAM UNITED 3 
WIMBLEDON 1 

By Russell Kempson 


against Barnsley. Tonenham 
Hotspur. Evenon. Coventry City 
and Wimbledon — hardly the most 
taxing of opening schedules. Wim¬ 
bledon have taken two points 
against Liverpool, Sheffield Wed¬ 
nesday, Chelsea and West Ham 
(their midweek tussle with Derby 
County was abandoned when the 
floodlights failed). 

This month, reality beckons. 
Wimbledon meet Newcastle Uni¬ 
ted, Crystal Palace. Barnsley and 
Tottenham while West Ham face 
Manchester United, Newcastle. 
Arsenal and Liverpool. It is entirely 


conceivable that, come October, 
these two sides' positions in the 
league will be reversed. 

“I’m glad we've got a few points 
before September," Harry Red- 
knapp. the West Ham manager, 
said. “1 suppose some people would 
look at it as black September. It will 
be a very big test for us." Redknapp 
frequently masks his innermost 
fears with joviality, an endearing 
trait. He will probably need every 
ounce of humour as the Premier¬ 
ship campaign kicks in with a ven¬ 
geance. 

West Ham. though, were good, 
too good for a Wimbledon Jine-up 
that Jacked the guile of Leonhard- 
sen, now at Liverpool, and the 
tenacity and leadership of Jones, 
now injured. Not so much in the 
first half, when the offside flags 
resembled a semaphore convention 
and consistently interrupted the 
flow, but more so thereafter. 

In the space of seven minutes. 
soon after the interval, it was all 
over bar the pouting. Hartson 
drilled in a sweet 25-yarder. Rieper 
glanced in a header from Berko- 
vic’s free kick and then Berkovic 
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Ferdinand: precocious talent 

galloped away to convert Breack- 
er*s incisive pass. Ekoku’s eighti¬ 
eth-minute goal was an irrele¬ 
vance. 

Joe Kinnear, rhe Wimbledon 
manager, maintained a defiant 
stance. “We lost our first three 


games of last season," he said, “and 
we didn't do too bad in the end. Our 
current position doesn't tell all the 
truths. We should have at least five 
points had we taken all our 
opportunities." 

Opportunities, chances. Had 
they been accepted. West Ham 
could be leading the Premiership 
and Wimbledon could He in mid- 
table. Yet it is no more than a 
masquerade, a preliminary’ skir¬ 
mish in the overall ball game. 

Redknapp is not fooled. “1 re¬ 
member when l was in Bermuda 
on holiday during the summer." he 
said. “I was sitting round rhe pool, 
with my missus, and 1 read about 
the betting of who would be the first 
Premiership manager to get the 
sack. 'If Redknapp can survive 
September’, the bookies said ... 

‘1 tell you what, 1 will survive 
September. That's for sure." 

WEST HAM UNITED H-3-1-21’ L MMo&l-o — T 
Buettfl, M Rtepei, R Peicflnand. O Itoswoflh — S 
Lonus. J Moncwr. S Lajancfle — E Beikovfc — I 
Dowfe, J Han son 

WIMBLEDON (4-1-3-Sl N Sullivan — D Jupp. C 
Fferry, 0 Bteckwel, B McAteJa <ulb A Clarke, 
/twin) — k Curmnigtiam — N Aidiey. R Earle, A 
Kljribfe — 0 Hotdswc*th (sub* E Oa*u. *5), J Euefl 
(sub M Gayle. 46) 

Refmee; G Poll 


Ferdinand’s finesse forces faithful to wait and wonder 


A few years ago. f covered a 
world chess' championship 
and, in the course of this. I 
pondered on the phenomenon of 
rhe infant prodigy and wondered 
why it was that this strange, rather 
uncomfortable being should be 
associated so strongly with chess, 
mathematics and music 1 got hack 
an answer in a potent two-word 
letter pattern recognition. 

This all came back to me at 
Upton Park on Saturday after¬ 
noon, when I went to watch 
football’s latest boy genius doing 
bis stuff for West Ham United. Rio 
Ferdinand has just been called up 
for the England squad that pre¬ 
pares for' the march against 
Moldova on Wednesday week. 

At the age of IS. he is a trifle long 
in the tooth to be considered an 
infant, but he is a fine and 
precocious talent. The point i$ not 
that he can play football, but the 
fad that he understands iL He 
understands the rhythms and the 
patterns, the well-laid strategies 
and the sudden inspirations that 
make up the game of football. 

He is a defender with bah skills, 
but that fact does him an injustice. 


Simon Barnes on whether a teenage prodigy can shoulder the 
burden of expectation at the West Ham football academy 


A footballing centre half is usually 
a big bloke who likes to fanny 
about on the ball and then gets 
caught out in some mad foray 
upheld The poinl with Ferdinand 
is that there are no frills to his 
game. He eschews the easy back 
pass and turns the forward neatly 
to lay a ball into midfield, but there 
is nothing self-indulgent about iL 
Watching him play is an aston¬ 
ishing, rather disquieting experi¬ 
ence. There is something almost 
freakish about his calm, his under¬ 
standing. Naturally, people have 
been coming forward to say good 
things about him. “Immenseskill," 
the West Ham manager, Harry 
Redknapp said. “Incredible matu¬ 
rity." Roger Cross, the assistant 
manager of Tottenham Hotspur, 
added after a game earlier this 
season; “Many people rate him the 
best young player in the country. I 
go farther and say he's the best in 
the world." 


Inevitably, he being a West Ham 
player, people compare him to 
Bobby Moore. There is. indeed, 
something of Moore's air of de¬ 
tachment, almost of condescen¬ 
sion, a grown-up calmly sorting 
things out in a kids’ game. That 
bland insouciance makes it seem 
that he can bear any load of 
responsibility and worry: even the 
responsibility and worry that go 
with so vast a burden of 
expectation. 

It is hard to assess a young 
player correctly. We spoil the 
clarity of vision with an excess of 
hope: It is the same in the parade 
ring before a very big race. We 
reaUy want to be about to witness 
the emergence of the greatest 
racehorse that ever drew breath. 

And so we fancy _ that the 
potential champion strides better 
than anything we have ever seen: 
he fills the eye as no horse has 
done before. Come the test, come 


the disappointment Usually — bur 
not always. 

Ferdinand fills the eye all right 
The great thing about warctung 
Steve Davis playing snooker at his 
peak was that he seemed never to 
have a difficult shot to make. This 
was because his preparation in 
previous shots was always coolly 
perfect. Ferdinand has some of 
that same unflustered air. the same 
understanding of position. 

The astonishing thing is the ease 
with which he has stepped across 
the gulf from reserve-team foothall 
to the FA Carting Premiership. It 
was no trouble at all to him. In 
American foothalL the rookie quar¬ 
terback, slammed on to his back, is 
told: “Welcome to Pro Ball." In this 
country, the teenaged footballer, 
subtly dealt with off (he ball, hears 
“Different game, ’innit, son?" But it 
is all one to Ferdinand. 

Serene, untroubled, he recalls, to 
hope-tinged eyes, the casual stroll¬ 


ing of Franz Beckenbauer. But the 
enemies of promise are legion. 
Which of us is the same at 21 as at 
IS? Hard enough for anybody, that 
small but significant chasm of 
years, but fora footballer it is twice 
as difficult Minds and cruciate 
ligaments are delicate things. 

We have all watched a wonder¬ 
ful two-year-old horse and asked a 
great question. Yes. but will he 
train on? Of course: the only way 
of knowing is waiting. Ferdinand 
must beware the Bill Truscott 
syndrome, the Anthony Powell 
character, who was either going to 
be Poet Laureate or the next prime 
minister but three. In the end he 
gets veiy interested in the by¬ 
products of coal and joins the Goal 
Board. 

Sport has its own patterns of 
hope and disappointment and we 
have all learnt how to recognise 
them. Fact not all those who find 
the early going easy go on to great 
things and not all those who 
struggle initially are doomed to 
wasted lives. Another fact no one 
who likes football can watch 
Ferdinand withour purring. Prom¬ 
ise is a dangerous and lovely thing. 
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Williams reaches 
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Precocious 
Lucic leaves 
an indelible 




US Open quarter-finals as young Croatian takes Novotna to three sets 

Rusedski serves 
up chance of 
last-eight place 


BtiHK 






impression 




From David Powell in new york 



anna KOURNIKOVA is 

out, so too is Miijana Lucic, 
the latest young thing in 
tennis, but the United States 
Open women's singles here at 
Flushing Meadows is not yet 
back in the hands of the 
grown-ups entirely, Martina 
Hingis, the Nol seed, who 
this summer became the youn¬ 
gest Wimbledon singles cham¬ 
pion this century, has reached 
the third round without drop¬ 
ping a set and yesterday. 
Venus Williams, 17, became 
the first player into the quar¬ 
ter-finals. 

Having disposed of Anke 
Huber, die No 8 seed, in the 
third round, Williams elimi¬ 
nated another player ranked 
above her 66th own position in 
the world. Jeannette Kruger, 
from South Africa, was des¬ 
patched without fuss, 6-2.6-3. 
as Williams continued to suc¬ 
ceed where she had failed so 
miserably, with a first-round 
defeat, at Wimbledon. 

Brad Gilbert, Andre 
Agassi’s coach, wants to coach 
Williams, saying that she is 
not “as polished" as Hingis or 
Koumikova. He left a mess¬ 
age on the telephone answer¬ 
ing machine of Williams’S 
father-coach suggesting he 
hand her over, but the call, 
apparently, was not returned. 
The spit, without the polish, 
will do for here. 

Lucic went out to Jana 
Novotna, having taken die 
runner-up to Hingis at Wim¬ 
bledon to a deciding set after 
trailing by a set and 4-1. “I 
should have won. I had the 
match in my hands.” Lucic 
said in frustration. 

John Newcombe, three 
times the Wimbledon men's 
singles champion, whose nig¬ 
ged game was built on a 
strong serve and forceful vol¬ 
leying, opined that Lucic 
would take the womens game 
"into another dimension and 


force other girls to hit the ball 
a little bit harder.” Iva MajoLi. 
a Croatian compatriot, rates 
Lucic more highly than Wil¬ 
liams. 

"I think she is a better 
player than Venus.” MajoLi 
said. “She is more consistent. 
"She has almost everything 
you need for the game of 
power.” John Barrett, the BBC 
television tennis commenta¬ 
tor, observed that Lucic had 
"no weaknesses” and Novotna 
described Lurie's game as "die 
modem way to play tennis”. 

Novotna was made to sweat 
to the extent that, between the 
second and third sets, she 
went off court to change her 
clothes. “She is a hard hitter 
and plays everything on the 
baseline," Novotna said. “Her 
best part is probably her 
return and she loves to have a 
target” 

Having watched Lurie for 
the first time in her second 
round demolition of Aubrie 
Rippner. Novotna recognised 
that she would need to vary 
her game. "I went into the 
match knowing that if 1 had 
served and volleyed, she 
would get used to it and 
probably beat me,” Novotna 
said. “1 knew J would have to 
mix it up." The Czech’s back¬ 
hand slice proved a significant 
spoiler. 

Though slightly taller than 
Steffi Graf, there is an inescap¬ 
able resemblance physically 
between Lurie and the winner 
of 21 grand slam singles title, 
especially in the facial fea¬ 
tures. the mouth and nose. If 
her game is maturing more 
quickly than her years, so too 
is her appearance. 

Koumikova. who reached 
the Wimbledon semi-finals, 
aped 16. had expressed her 
disapproval that Lucic had 
been allowed into the draw. 
Koumikova’s view was that it 
was against the spirit of the 
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Miijana Lucic the unseeded 15-year-okI from Croatia, serves during her third-round defeat by Jana Novotna 


rules governing age, and 
Wimbledon and the French 
Open had declined to let her 


perhaps 20. "She does not look 
like a 15-year-old ami she does 
not handle filings on court like 


in. However, grand slam tour- a 15-year-old," Hingis, all of 
naments can make their own 16. said. 


derisions. "1 am very happy 
that I can play, even though I 
should not,” Lurie said. 

The youngest player in the 
tournament. Lucic looks 19, 


Already Lucic has delivered 
some stinging returns to the 
media. “Can you win this 
tournament?" she was asked 
at her first press conference 


here. “That is a very strange 
question. 1 have to say,” came 
the reply, in her perfect Eng¬ 
lish, learned at school in 
Croatia In a television inter¬ 
view she was asked if she 
thought she was too young to 
be playing grand slam tennis: 
that, she let him know, was a 
strange question, too. 


The tan. the blue eyes, the 
ponytail kept in place with 
blue and white ribbons. She 
may nor be quite as eye¬ 
catching at Koumikova — 
who is?—but she will have the 
marketing men working up a 
saliva? 


TV Action Replay, page 47 


THE partisan British crowd 
was not there, but the broad 
smile and bandana were and 
so. most definitely, was the 
service. Greg Rusedski won 
his third match of the United 
States Open at Flushing 
Meadows without dropping a 
set on Saturday- Now he has 
an outstanding chance of pro- 

K ng into the quarter- 
today, when he is due to 
meet the unseeded Daniel 
Vacek. from the Czech 
Republic. 

Rusedski did not have so 
much as a break point against 
him as he defeated Jens 
Knippschild, from Germany. 
75. 6-3,6-1. He served 14 aces, 
including two at 141mph. beat¬ 
ing his previous quickest of 
I39mph. Providing that 
Rusedski does not suffer a 
sudden loss of form of file kind 
that saw him capitulate against 
Cedric Pioline in file quarter¬ 
finals at Wimbledon. Vacek 
should not be a match for him. 

Vacek has reached the 
fourth round after defeating 
two qualifiers and Mark 
Philippoussis, the No 14 seed. 
His victory over Philippoussis 
is not as impressive as it may 
appear: the Australians re¬ 
cent form has been poor. 

Before coming here, Vacek 
had foiled to win more than 
two matches in any of his 15 
tournaments since reaching 
die Rotterdam final in March. 
Ten of his defeats came in the 
first round. In the Rotterdam 
semi-finals, he put out Goran 
Ivanisevic, which, like his 
victory over Philippoussis. 
should not be overstated. The 
big-hitting Croatian’s form 
has been erratic this summer. 

Vacek did not win a set in 
any of the first three grand- 
slam tournaments of the year, 
although Tun Henman had to 
work hard to beat him in the 
deriding set in the New Haven 
tournament three weeks ago. 
However, if Rusedski can 
complement his powerful ser¬ 
vice with the range of fore¬ 
hand passes and tofvspin 
winners off his weaker back¬ 
hand side that he has dis¬ 
played in earlier rounds, a 
quarter-final place should be 


From David Powell 

ish crowd his. Henman, incidentally, is 
the bread expected to miss the touma- 
wereand ment in Bournemouth next 
. was the week, seeking instead a wild 
idski won card to compete in Tashkent 
the United With three seeds - 
Flushing Ivanisevic, Philippoussis and 
Iropping a Alex Corretja, from Spain — 
ow he has cleared from his quarter of the 
nee of pro- draw, Rusedski would play 
quarter- either Felix Mantilla, the 
leisdueto No 12 seed, from Spain, or 
id Daniel Richard Krajicek, the Linseed- 
ie Czech ed 1996 Wimbledon champi¬ 
on. from Holland, in the last 
t have so eight Spectators would no 
int against doubt prefer MantiJfa to 
ated Jens progess because Krajicek ver- 
Germany. sus Rusedski would be a 
ed 14 aces, match of short rallies, 
mph. beat- Rusedski’s match on Satur- 
[Uidcest of day was largely tedious. The 
ing that applause seemed to become 
suffer a quieter with every game, the 
of the kind initial appreciation of 
ate against Rusedski’s stunning services 
ie quarter- giving way to frustration at 
an. Vacek file paucity of rallies. Occa- 
rh for him. sionally, the Briton would 
ched the bring out something from the 
defeating back of his cupboard. “If 


Results 


people just talk about my 
serve, they are missing out on 
my returns and my ground 
shots, so I will surprise them a 
few times,” he said. 

Krajicek progressed without 
playing after Corretja had 
withdrawn through injury. 
The Dutchman said that he 
regarded the walkover as an 
opportunity lost to raise his 
confidence. "I have not beaten 
too many high-ranked players 
in the last couple of months.” 
he said. 

John McEnroe watched Jo¬ 
nas Bjorkman, from Sweden, 
eliminate Gustavo Kuerten, 
the No 9 seed and French 
Open champion, in straight 
sets and described his back¬ 
hand return as "a thing of 
beauty”. Kuerten’s defeat was 
a harsh blow for Brazilian 
sport A supporter being inter¬ 
viewed for television during 
the match said he was "as 
popular as any soccer player 
in Brazil right now” 


EQUESTRIANISM 


Beerbaum proves faultless 


SQUASH 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


ROWING 


From Jenny MacArthur in mannheim 


LUDGER BEERBAUM. of 
Germany, the 1992 Olympic 
champion, produced ecstatic 
scenes at the European 
showjumping championships 
here yesterday when he and 
Sprehe Ratina, aged 15, won 
the individual gold medal 
after completing the three 
days of competition without 
incurring any faults. 

His faultless performance 
in yesterday’s two-part final — 
which followed the team gold 
medal he won on Friday — 
brought the 20.000-strong 
crowd to its feet As 
Beerbaum, 34, crossed the 
finish line, he hurled his cap in 
the air and then flung his 
arms around file neck of his 
Hanoverian mare. 

The winner of an Olympic 
team gold and an individual 
silver medal with her previous 
rider, Piet Raymakere, Sprehe 
Ratina’s record with Beer¬ 
baum sets her among the all- 
time greats of the sport. In 
1993, they won the World Cup: 
the following year, they 
gained team gold at the world 
championships; and, in Atlan¬ 
ta last summer, she won a 
second Olympic team gold, 
but had to be withdrawn from 
the individual contest after 
injuring a hind leg. 


Yesterday, she was never 
even close to making a mis¬ 
take. Hugo Simon, of Austria, 
on his dual World Cup-win¬ 
ner. ET, had shadowed 
Beerbaum throughout the 
competition, but unable to 
compensate for his four faults 
in the opening speed leg. had 
to settle for the individual 
silver medal. Wflli MeJliger, of 
Switzerland, the 1993 Euro¬ 
pean champion and Olympic 
individual silver medal-win¬ 
ner, took the bronze on 
Calvaro for the second 
successive occasion. 

Britain’s best performance 
came from Geoff Bfllington. 
on It's Otto, who finished 
tenth. Robert Smith, whose 
stylish riding has been a 
feature of these champion¬ 
ships. dropped from eighth to 
twelfth after Senator Tees 
. Hanauer, 17, faulted at fence 
ten. an airy white upright. 

The Whitaker brothers, usu¬ 
ally the mainstays of the team, 
both dropped out of conten¬ 
tion. Michael, winner of the 
individual silver medal in 
1995, withdrew, deriding that 
his young horse, Ashley, on 
whom he was in twentieth 
place, had done enough. John 
Whitaker and Wdftam, thir¬ 
teenth overnight, withdrew 


before the second round after 
Welham faulted at the water 
— an influential fence in the 
first round — and then, in a 
repeat of his mistake in Fri¬ 
day's Nations’ Cup contest, 
refused at file combination. 

The first three places — 
filled by Beerbaum. Simon 
and Emile Hendrix, of Hol¬ 
land — renamed unchanged 
after the first round. In file 
final round, in which riders 
again went in reverse order of 
merit, Hendrix had eight 
faults and dropped to ninth 
place. Simon, 55, gained a 
second clear round which 
meant that Beerbaum could 
only afford one fence down. As 
the crowd held its breath, the 
cool-headed German jumped 
boldly round the ten-fence 
course to produce his fifth 
successive clear round of the 
championships. 

However, the result was 
subject to confirmation, after 
an inquiry by the Internation¬ 
al Equestrian Federation last 
night into a possible breach of 
rules by Simon. 


Jansher not 
interested, 
says Power 


Oldham gain some solace 


From Colin McQuillan 

IN HONG KONG 


RESULTS: 1 Sproha Rama (L Beorfjaum. 
Got) ft 2. ET (H Simon. Austria) 4 35: 3. 
Calvaro <W Uettger. Swtz) 13.20. British 
placing* 10. It s Otto (G Bfcngton) 17.7% 
12. Smaor Tees Hanauer (R Smith) 22 . 87 : 
18. Virtual VBtage We&ram (J Wrtater) 
23.08: 30. Virtual Vfege Ashley (M 
WWate) 


GREAT Britain's interest in 
the Cathay Pacific Hong 
Kong Open ended when 
Peter Nico! fell to a superb 
attacking semi-final perfor¬ 
mance from Jonathon Pow¬ 
er, of Canada, on Saturday. 

The 24-year-old Scot saw it 
merely as a disappointing 
start to the season after a 
two-month training break. 
Jansher Khan, the world 
champion, who went on lo 
defeat Power 14-15, 1512. 15 
2. in the 65-minute final 
yesterday, saw it more as 
confirmation that he could 
continue to rule the game as 
long as he cared. 

This Hong Kong ride was 
Jansher’s eighth and his 
82nd big victory in the PSA 
World Tour and he said: “ I 
will have bad days and 
people will beat me here and 
there, but before they can 
claim to be approaching the 
No 1 spot, they have to beat 
me three, four, or five times.” 
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OLDHAM Bears ended their 
traumatic Stones Super 
League season with a victory, 
even if it did come too late to 
preserve their top-flight status. 
Tries by Howard Hill. Paul 
Davidson and Ian Russell, 
plus four goals by Francis 
Maloney were enough to give 
the home supporters some 
solace after a miserable 
season. 

Warrington were hardly in 
contention in the first half 
when Oldham, showing far 
more commitment than on 
some occasions this season, 
adapted better to the driving 
rain and slippy conditions. 

They led 10-6 at half-time, 
Swann having reduced the 
lead just before the interval 
when he slid over in the 
comer. 

Russell pushed through 
tackles by Tatupu and 
Stevens to score the home 
side’s third try, which 
Maloney converted to give he 
Bears a 156 lead. Warrington 
replied with two fries by 
Salesi Finau, but a couple of 
penalties by Maloney kept 
Oldham in front 

Castieford Tigers also ended 
their Super League campaign 
with a win. by 12-10 over 
Sheffield Eagles in a match 
ruined by torrential rain that 
left the pitch and surrounding 


area flooded at the end. Shef¬ 
field looked poised to earn a 
point when Wood followed up 
his own kick to score a 67th- 
minute try that converted to 
level the scores at J0-10. bur 
Castieford snatched victory 
two minutes from time with a 
30-yard penalty from Danny 
Ott, the substitute, after Shef¬ 
field were penalised had been 
offside. 

Both teams found it hard 
going as the dreadful condi¬ 
tions made handling difficult 
and the only chances created 
came from kicks. 

The first score was not until 
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the thirtieth minute and the 
Eagles gained the early ad¬ 
vantage with two goals. How¬ 
ever. while the Eagles were 
down to 12 men. Castieford 
levelled with a 48th-minute fry 
from Richard Gay, who beat 
Crowther to catch Ford’s high 
kick on the line. 

Gay got his second try seven 
minutes later by capitalising 
on a kick from Davis, who 
then put Castieford six points 
ahead by adding a conversion. 

Salford Reds staged a rous¬ 
ing second-half comeback, to 
win 37-18 and prevent Halifax 


Blue Sox jumping above them 
into sixth place. Halifax were 
in control before the break 
and were full value for their 
18-14 interval lead. The visi¬ 
tors made a fine start with a 
try from Pearson that he 
converted after Moana's kick 
enabled Chester and Tuilagi 
to combine and send the 
centre over. 

Salford were on level terms 
in the tenth minute, when 
Naylor took advantage of a 
O’Loughlin dropped ball to 
race 30 yards for a try. 
O’Loughlin made amends 
with his inside pass putting 
Moana over after 21 minutes 
to make it 12-6 for Halifax. 

Salford then went ahead 
for the first time when Forber 
bulldozed his way over and 
Blakeley's three first-half 
goals made it 14-12. only for 
Halifax to regain the lead in 
injury time when Chester 
finished off a move involving 
Pearson and Rowley. 

The second half belonged 
solely to Salford and especial¬ 
ly to Nathan McAvoy, die 20- 
year-old centre, who scored a 
hat-trick. McAvoy scored two 
tries from passes from Naylor 
and a third from Lee's kick. 

Blakeley converted all three 
to make it 32-18 before Naylor 
put Sini over and Lee added a 
late dropped goal. 


Coxless four 
charge into 


semi-final 


From Mike Rosewell 

IN AJGUEBELETTE. FRANCE 
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GYMNASTICS 


New format comes into play 


By Peter Tatlow 
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'Now it's even cheaper with OYSTELl' 


THE gymnastics world gov¬ 
erning body, the FIG, has 
designed a new package for 
the world artistic champion¬ 
ships that will be unveiled in 
Lausanne this week, with 
compulsory exercises abol¬ 
ished after years of controver¬ 
sy about their overall 
usefulness. 

Purists may miss them, but 
for the spectator and the 
lower-placed nations, they 
have become tedious. The 
world team event is now 
voluntary exercises only and 
the scores of the individual 
gynmasts from that competi¬ 
tion will qualify them for the 
top 36 overall final, the appa¬ 
ratus finals and a new event— 
a play-off for the top eight 
teams. 


Another of the new regula¬ 
tions — and one that has 
caused raised eyebrows — is 
that gymnasts must be 16 and 
over to qualify for the world 
championships. TTiat means 
Lisa Mason, 15, the British 
champion, from Huntingdon, 
will not he able to participate. 

How the new regime will 

affect the top order remains to 
be seen. At the Olympic 
Games in Atlanta. Russia, 
China, Ukraine and Belarus 
were the top men's teams, 
while the United States. 
Russia. Romania and China 
occupied the women's ieadng 
places. Qualification for the 
Sydney’ Olympics does not 
start until tire next world 
championships in China in 
1999. so Britain can take the 


opportunity in Lausanne to 
assess the new format without 
being under pressure. 

The four British Atlanta 
Olympians — Lee 
McDermott, the British cham¬ 
pion. Dominic Brindle, Sonia 
Lawrence and Annika Reeder 
— will all participate in Swit¬ 
zerland and. although they 
will not expect to be among the 
medals, they will hope to 
ensure that Britan finishes in 
tile top 12 teams. A place in the 
top 12 will be the measure for 
an Olympic team place in the 
1999 world championships. 


BtonSH TEAM; Merc L McOermoo 
IWoHng), DBrinde (Unde). S Frew (ABoa) 
K Jadtaon (Harrow), C Hoop (LBeshaS) A 
ffhorton ELBeshal), K Alhenon (Ufedidl 
Women: S Lawrence (Spefthomo) A 
Reeder (LougNtnt. S Mnay (Hss&ngs>, P 
Thomas (Basidon). J Maimer (Lwwpadi 
J Cat (Heattrow), G Qif (HeaHvow). 


GREAT BRITAIN’S coxless 
fourof James CrackndL Steve 
Redgrave. Tim Foster and 
Matthew Pinsent duly 
booked their place in the 
semi-finals of l he world 
championship yesterday, de¬ 
spite bring forced into a 
nerve-racking wait after the 
start of the competition had to 
be postponed for three hours 
because of strong winds. 

Britain held first place ap¬ 
proaching the finish but an 
easing-up allowed the re¬ 
formed Italian crew, with 
three double world champi¬ 
ons on board, and Slovenia to 
close up fast However. Brit¬ 
ain were dearly playing rat 
and mouse with their oppo¬ 
nents and the main interest 
centred around who would 
finish second. Slovenia took 
that honour from Italy after a 
photofinish. 

David Tanner, the British 
team manager, said before the 
race that the “sheer raw 
power of the crew in final 
preparation promised some¬ 
thing that we have not seen 
before". There is clearly still 
plenty to come. 

Both the women's pair and 
double scull followed the ex¬ 
ample of the men's four and 
achieved first places in their 
heats. Dot Biackie and Cath 
Bishop, in the pair, pipped 
America, Denmark, and Aus¬ 
tralia in a blanket finish. The 
British win came as a result of 
a storming second 1.000 me¬ 
tres that confirmed their pre- 
championship status as • 
Tne tial contenders. The double 
°f Miriam Batten and 
(Julian Lindsay suffered the 
unsettling experience of a 
broken seat before their race. 

The British men's light¬ 
weight eight ended their first. 
day “frustrated and deter¬ 
mined to do better". They 
produced a storming Imin 
|3sec first 500 metres, the 
fastest of the day. but failed to 
nnd the pace when Canada 
attadeed at 750 metres, and 
finished second. A repechage 
beckons on Tuesday, as it 
doa, somewhat unexpected- 
ty. for Rob Thatcher and Ben 
Hunt-Da vis in Britain’s lop 
roxless pair. They were led 
home by Italy. 
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* — °k Hughes witnesses the enduring passion of a triathlon legend 

Belgian Iron Man shows his mettle 

[ ^ I he Iron Man cometh; - _ _ . ^ Ba n w, M'ddl 


SPORT 53 


T he Iron Man cometh; 
or. at least, he came 
bnejy to the city of 
Bath yesterday, 
where Luc Van Lierde. a 28- 
year-dd Belgian, conquered 
time, ode and tempest to win 
one of Britain's most exacting 
niathlons. He is a phenome¬ 
non in a sport that takes 
cwnpeniors to the limits over 
three consecutive marathons 
— swimming in the River 
Avon for I A - © metres, cycling 


^Bathwick 

kilometres 






/"Kilometres And then complete 
ing the journey by running 
four laps around the historical 
city, a distance of ten 
kilometres. 

For Van Lierde, ir was 
effectively a training distance, 
a contest against the course 
and the violent climatic ele¬ 
ments, rather than those seek¬ 
ing to beat him. The Belgian 
recently posted a 2 hr 36min 
marathon ... and before any¬ 
one raises an eyebrow about 
that time, consider that Van 
lierde had run the 262 miles 
immediately after cycling 112 
4 miles — and that straight off 
▼ the back of a 2.7-mile swim. 

He was in Bath yesterday to 
come down to the spirit, if not 
the level, of almost -400 intrep¬ 
id Britons, ranging from those 
who had never competed in a 
triathlon to those gearing 
themselves towards Olympic 
performance. 

Info the brown and murky 
River Avon. Van Uerde, slen¬ 
der but with highly-defined 
muscle on every part of his 
tody, did not look so very 
special. The storms had 
whipped up the swell and the 
tide on the river so that even 
V those who have swum this 
' annual event before found 
themselves almost going back¬ 
wards. They’ had to swim dose 
to the shelter of a huge wail 
and though Van Uerde. com¬ 
pleting the 1300 metres in 20 
minutes exactly, admitted he 
found the current testing, then 
so did David Wilkie. 

The 1976 Olympic Games 
200 metre breaststroke gold 
medal-winner was not com¬ 
peting directly against Van 
Lierde. but had entered him¬ 
self in the relay event, in which 
he swam, another man cycled 
and a third ran. 

Now 43 and ten years away 
from serious training. Wilkie 
found the waters more testing, 
apart from the cold, than the 
Channel, which he swam - 
three years ago. “You can 
never take the competitive 
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Out on his own. Van Lierde is in splendid isolation during the cycling phase of the triathlon in Bath yesterday 


sptritoutof a real competitor," 
he said. “Today rekindled the 
feeling of how tough it used to 
be. but then l had the carrot of 
swimming for gold: here it 
was fur a bit-of fun, to test 
myself again." 

Wilkie's runner yesterday 


was Nick Bourne, a former 
British 400 metres hurdler 
who opted out of international 
sport finding it too political 
and too riddled with drugs. 

- Bourne is taking a sabbati¬ 
cal from working for a sports 
management company to run 


6-250 miles in 174 days, from 
Alexandria, in Egypt, to Cape 
Town, in South Africa. The 
run starts in a fortnight, will 
involve 45 miles a day and. 
with Bourne describing it as “a 
spiritual odyssey", is aimed at 
raising funds for Save the 


Children and the Bom Free 
Foundation. 

You may get the impression 
that yesterday the West Coun¬ 
try was a place for obsessives, 
but it was also for human 
beings who like to test their 
mind and body to the limits. 


Patrick Barnes, a Middlesex 
runner who has completed 20 
marathons and 130 trialhlons. 
would not demure from that 
description- The race or¬ 
ganisers. seeing him struggle 
into the teeth of the wind 
during the cycling, seeing him 
twice attempt to pump up a 
tyre and riding an the bare 
rim, intervened to abort his 
race. So Barnes defiantly ran 
an extra couple of laps ... at 
the age of 82, this imperishable 
athlete reckons he has the 
right to run and compete as far 
as he determines; he says it 
keeps the arthritis at bay. 

Meanwhile. Van Uerde had 
come off the water and was a 
human metronome in the 
saddle. He had never ridden 
the course before, was bare¬ 
foot in the stirrups having 
peeled off his wet suit, and for 
each of the six laps on the bike, 
he returned a time of I3min 
20 s cc. 

He was scarcely blowing 
when he came into the transi¬ 
tion area, where each man 
must park his cycle, remove 


‘He is a 

phenomenon in 
a sport that 
takes competitors 
to the limits’ 


his helmet and don his run¬ 
ning shoes. Van Uerde’s tech¬ 
nique of removing his helmet 
as he jogged around the track 
before parking his bike was to 
cost him a two-minute penalty; 
apparently, the rules of the 
event differ from country to 
country. 

He was told on the second 
lap of his run of the penalty, 
shrugged it off as he shrugged 
off the opposition, and won in 
a canter. His amended time 
was 21 ir 21 min 27sec, more 
than three minutes ahead of 
Scott Forbes, of Lough¬ 
borough. and Richard 
Stannard. of London. The 
Belgian collected a princely 
first prize of E500 ... but to 
him this was a stop along the 
road to Hawaii where, in the 
autumn, he will swim, cycle 
and run triple the distance, 
attempting to retain the Iron 
Man championship, which no 
olher European before him 
had achieved. A phenomenon? 
Yesterday was no more than a 
drop of sweat off the brow. 


Agostini landmark 
equalled by Doohan 

MICHAEL DOOHAN'S complete dominance of die 1997 
world 500cc motorcycling championship continued yester¬ 
day when he won the Czech Grand Prix in Brno. Doohan, 
who has already secured his fourth successive world title, 
won for the eleventh time in 12 races, equalling the record 
set by Giacomo Agostini in 1971 Doohan. who crossed the 
finishing line on one wheel, was almost 15 seconds in front 
of Luca Cadaiora, of ftaiy. 

Carl Fogarty, of Great Britain, dosed the gap on John 
Kodnski, of the United States, in the ninth round of the 
world superbike championships in Assen, Holland yester¬ 
day. Fogarty, riding a Ducati. won the second of the 
afternoon's two races and finished second to Kocinski in the 
first to move to 312 points in the standings, just two points 
behind Korin ski, the leader, with three rounds to go in 
Spain. Japan and Indonesia. 

Price loses out 

BOWLS: Majy Price saw her winning run come to an end at 
the Atlantic Rim Championships in Llandrindod Wells 
yesterday when she lost to Betty Morgan. 18-25. in the tenth 
round of matches. Margaret Johnston, of Ireland, the 
former world champion, stepped in to take full advantage of 
Price's defeat. She went back to the top of the overall 
standings after wins over On-Kow-Au. of Canada, and 
Maria Cabrera, of Argentina. Jo Peacock, the defending 
champion, from South Africa, moved into third spot behind 
Johnston and Price after a 25-U win over Jean JouberL 
Peacock prorides the opposition for Johnston tomorrow. 

Dobson shares lead 

GOLF: Helen Dobson, of Great Britain, had a round of 65. 
seven under par. to sharv the lead after the first round of the 
Stale Farm Rail Classic in Springfield. Illinois. Dobson, 
whose only LPGA victory came at this event in 1993. had 
four consecutive birdies on the outward nine, but missed a 
six-foot birdie putt on her 17th. the par-five Sth. that would 
have given her sole possession of the lead. Sherri Steinhauer 
and Dana Dormann, of the United States, share the lead. 
Steinhauer had right birdies and a bogey while Dormann 
had an eagle, six birdies and a bogey. Tina Barrett is a shot 
further back. 

Defeat for Boardman 

CYCLING: Chris Boardman suffered a rare international 
time-trial defeat yesterday when he was beaten by Abraham 
Qlano, of Spain, in the 61-kilometre Grand Prix Eddie 
Merckx in Brussels. Olano finished in Ihr 9min 2sec after 
leading throughout. Boardman lost time on the Spaniard at 
every check to complete the course in a time of lhr lOmin 
22 sec for the full distance: earlier, he had dropped a drink 
handed up by his manager at the half-way point. Boardman 
won the trial last year and in 1993 and starts in the Tour of 
Spam on Saturday. 

Richardson makes mark 

GOLF: Ian Richardson claimed his maiden PGA European 
Seniors Tour victory yesterday when he won the Motor 
Seniors Classic at Goodwood Park with a final round of 71 
and a total of208. eight under par. Richardson. 51. in his first 
season on the Tour, struck the derisive blow on the last hole 
of the tournament; putting a 30-yard bunker shot to two feet 
li led to the fourth birdie of his round and it gave him a one- 
shot victory over Eddie Polland. Che former Ryder Cup 
player, and Deray Simon, of the United States. Richardson 
won £12300. the biggest prize of his career. 
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McGregor makes do 
15 * with pursuit bronze 
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By Peter Bryan 


THERE was no gold medal 
for Yvonne McGregor in 
Perth, Australia, yesterday, 
the closing day of the world 
track championships. She had 
to settle for bronze in the 3,000 
metres pursuit, but main¬ 
tained Britain's record of a 
medal in every championship 
series since 1991. 

Pre-championsliip events, 
particularly the World Cup 
competition in Athens last 
June, when she beat the Olym¬ 
pic champion. Antonella 
Belfurti, indicated that Mc¬ 
Gregor would be a serious 
challenger, but neither ap¬ 
peared comfortable yesterday. 
Bellutti was beaten in a quar¬ 
ter-final by Natalia Karimova, 
who later lost in the final to 
Judith Arndt, of Germany, the 
Olvmpic bronze medal-winner. 

the 20 -vear-old Arndt de¬ 
feated McGregor in the semi¬ 
final. but McGregor took the 
bronze because her time was 
faster than that of the other 
losing semi-finalist, Lucy Ty- 
Jer-Sharman, of Australia, 
who was beaten by Karimova. 

Arndt was quick off the 
mark against McGregor and 

led for the first seven of the 12 - 
lap mce. The British champi¬ 


on rallied and drew level, but 
faded in the final kilometre to 
finish 1.24sec slower than 
Arndt’s 3min 37J86sec. 

McGregor was quick to 
shrug off the disappointment 
and quipped: “I'm getting 
better every year; by the time 
I’m 40.1 might win. Today, the 
result was a fair one and 
showed who was best." 

France emerged as the 
champion nation by winning 
six of the 12 gold medals. 
Felicia Ballanger won the 
women's sprint title for the 
third consecutive year and 
took the 500 metres time-trial. 



McGregor, faded 


England save face 
after humiliation 


England.3 

Austalia.4 

By Sydney Friskin 

ENGLISH pride was restored 
ar Milton Keynes stadium on 
Saturday when Australia were 
driven to the limit of their 
powers before snatching vic¬ 
tory with only four minutes to 
spare in the second of two 
international matches. 

The bitter memory* of the 
10-0 drubbing by Australia at 
Basingstoke on Thursday 
night was obliterated with 
England establishing a 3-1 
lead by half-time. The advan¬ 
tage was held until well into 
the second half, when fare 
dealt the home side a cruel 
blow. 

Jon Wyatt, one of the pillars 
of defence, was suspended for 
ten minutes and Garcia had to 
fall back to fill the gap. While 
Wyatt was off the field. Aus¬ 
tralia climbed back into the 
game with a goal in the 48th 
minute by Matthew Smith. 

With only seven m inures 
left. Hiskins scrambled in a 
goal for Australia from a short 
corner to level the score and. in 
the 66 th minute, a piercing 
run on the right flank by 
Garard opened the door for a 


brilliant match-winner by Da¬ 
vies. 

There could hardly have 
been a more heartening start 
for England. Giles converted a 
short "comer in the third 
minute and, after Stacey had 
levelled the score six minutes 
later. Giles hit the target again 
from another short comer for 
a 2-1 lead. England went 
further ahead in the 2 bth 
minute when Cruichiey scored 
on the follow-up from another 
short comer, but it was all too 
good to last. 

Terry Walsh, the Australia 
coach, expressed his relief at 
the end of what he described 
as an excellent match. “We got 
ourselves into a trap and 
struggled throughout the first 
half?but to come back and win 
after being >1 down was not a 
bad effort he said. 

Garda. England's man of 
the match, said: “On Thurs¬ 
day. we did not play interna¬ 
tional hockey, but this time, 
we showed wonderful con¬ 
centration.“ 

ENGLAND: S Mason. J Wyati. J HaSs. A 
Humphrey. B Sharpe. J Piouxh. W WauQh. 
C Maysi. R &<iaa (capialni. O 
"Thompson SubsMUes used: R Cnjientey, 
D WxrCfc. C Giles 

AUSTRALIA: V Orevher 0 Sprouie. M 'rcxV 
icapiain/. 8 Sei&O. D Wansbaough. J 
Din. M Small. S Davies J HiOms. J Siacey. 
P Lew's- Suittlitutas used: G Coitwti J 

£trre*. P Gaudoei u 

S ues: P £ktas and A ScheileVens (tom 
ndl 


f . -- ~ ■: 

Answers from psf^ 

abhorrible." 

<5-** J M*> *in- ^ 

immoral," 

DAKHMA . . . , p cr «ian word- Also 

° n ,Z plaeM ldMmcm 

CHINO -khaki in colour. Also (usually ploraO a 

<3 A cotton twill doth. doth. From the Amcncon 

- Smcn!. colour. -Htrsluri 

* &Tk£l> material, or majhe toe aotf ,> 


— CHESSM0VE 
: l eS> traps the knight on f°- 


Germany snatch title 


ENGLAND, although level 
on points with Germany, fin¬ 
ished second in the four- 
nation under -21 tournament 
that ended at Milton Keynes 
yesterday (Sydney Friskin 
writes). The deciding factor 
was the result of the match 
between the two teams on 
Saturday that finished 4-2 in 
favour of Germany. 

In the concluding match 
yesterday, England romped 
through a fragile Belsium 
defence to win 84). peyJed 
M) at the end of a first halt 
that was dominated by 
Garrard, who set up the first 
and third goals 

Tom Matthews, of Oxford 
University- scored three gonls- 
wilh two from short comers. 
The remaining scorers were 
Simons. Manpreet Kochar. 
Havdort. Humphries and 
Irvine. Belgium, whose raids 


were sporadic, came closest to 
a score in the last few minutes 
when Taylor, the goalkeeper, 
made a diving save to avert a 
shot from a short comer. 

The surprise of the day, 
however, was the 3-2 vidoiy 
by Ireland, who defeated 
Germany with a display of 
skill and industry that put the 
opposition off its stride. Jack- 
son and Ahem scored from 
short comers in the first half 
and. although Germany hit 
back through Lunau-Mierfce 
from a short comer two 
minutes into the second half. 
Ahem scored again for Ire¬ 
land from another short cor¬ 
ner. Moulders replied for 
Germany two minutes before 
the end. On Saturday. Ireland 
managed to snatch a 2-2 draw 
with Belgium. 

Results, page 41 
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Irishman’s faltering finish consigns him to Cup also-rans 
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Harrington hits his tee-shot at the 2nd, but his hopes of making the Ryder Cup team faded with his declining form. Photograph: Michael Dalder 

Harrington suffers Ryder cut 


T he silence was broken 
only by three jets of 
water, cascading onto 
spotlights set in the pond to the 
right of the final green at the 
Golfclub Munchen Nord- 
Eichenried. Padraig Harring¬ 
ton took four attempts to align 
his ball with the hole, using 
the makers’ name to improve 
his aim. and settled over what 
he believed was the most 
important pun of his life. 

When it slid three inches 
below the cup he stood motion¬ 
less for several seconds with 
his head bowed. He slowly 
pulled off his visor and gazed 
longingly at the yellow 
leiderboard as if imploring it 
to feature his name. A years' 
work, compressed into a single 
afternoon, had been in vain. 
He expects to watch the Ryder 
Cup on television. 

By the time Severiano 
Ballesteros submitted himself 
to the embarrassment of 
posponing his team announce¬ 
ment last evening, Harrington 
was on a flight to London. He 
had needed to finish in the top 
five at the BMW International 
Open to dinch automatic se¬ 
lection but could only manage 
joint ninth, which left him 
twelfth in die cup table. 

“I’ll be the better for this 
experience," he said with a 
sardonic smile. “Or so people 
keep telling me..." 

Even the single word slo¬ 
gans on advertising hoardings 
around the course seemed to 


mock his unfulfilled ambition. 
‘Perfection”, they read. “Emo¬ 
tion". Harrington spent his 
Sunday searching for one and 
suppressing the other. Ten 
players had a notional chance 
of stealing a place in the 
Europe squad but none had a 
better opportunity. 

Ballesteros had telephoned 
the previous evening and 
urged him to ignore the 
leaderboards. “Play your own 
game." he arid him, in a 
conciliatory gesture aimed at 
defusing die tension created 
by previous criticism of the 
young Irishman’s course- 
management skills. “Relax". 
Some hope. 

, The cull, of cup hopefuls 
gathered irresistible momen¬ 
tum. Miguel Angel Jimdnez, 
from Spain, the rank outsider, 
shot 63. nine under par, but 
fell five shots short of the 
overall victory he required. 
The veteran, Mark James, 
glowered his way to a 71 and 
Jos£ Maria Olazabal compli¬ 
cated his Ryder Cup captain's 
life immeasurably by failing to 
earn the extra £3,004.05 that 
would have enabled him to 
overhaul the ailing Miguel 
Angel Mariin- 

As things turned out Har¬ 
rington was undone on die 9th 
hole, when he three-putted 
from five feet for his only 
bogey in a round of 68. He 
played in a vacuum of igno¬ 
rance because he followed the 
advice of Ballesteros and only 


MICHAEL CALVIN 



In Munich 


allowed himself to glance al 
the lower reaches of the 

leader board. 

The pressure was subtle, 
largely self-imposed. He 
swished at imaginary flies 
over his ball and precipitated a 
ten-minute delay when he 
insisted on a ruling on a 
worm, which intruded on the 
line of his putt at the par-three 
12th- When the putts dropped 
he curled his right fist into a 
ball and jabbed at die air. 

Such flashes of animation 
were an anecdote to the surre¬ 
al atmoshphere, typified when 
he was forced to wait on die 
14th tee because someone was 
shuffling ice into a barrel in a 
nearby champagne tent 

It was so quiet, out in the fiat 


lands of a course shoe-homed 
between pine forests and corn¬ 
fields, that it was possible to 
listen to the electricity, hum¬ 
ming between pylons. Har¬ 
rington’s gallery, swollen by 
several Irish labourers on a 
day trip from German build¬ 
ing sites, rarely exceeded 60. It 
was hard to equate the envi¬ 
ronment with hs supposed 
importance. 

This was written across the 
sun-reddened face of Roger 
Chapman die moment he left 
the scorer's tent He, too, had 
needed to win to gatecrash the 
cup. A total of 774, 14 under 
par. left him marooned at 
fifteenth in the rankings. 
“That's that" he announced. 
“I’ve tried my nuts off in die 
past 12 months. Everything 
feels so flat” 

Like many of the victims of 
unsustainable ambition, he 
discovered that the words if 
and only had acquired sudden 
relevance. His first thought 
was of a dropped shot at the 
final hole in the Moroccan 
Open that resulted in his 
sharing second place. “Who 
knows what would have hap¬ 
pened if that had gone in?" he 
said. “To be honest I’m just 
glad it’s all over. 

“There’s not been a day in 
the past three months when 
someone hasn’t asked me 
whether 1 thought I’d make 
the Ryder Cup team. It’s been 
there when I've arrived at the 
course in the morning and 






Ryder Cup contenders deprive 
Karlsson of his proper reward 

From John Hopkins, golf correspondent, in Munich 





Karisson celebrates his win 
after a playoff in Munich 


G8 and m uifess soles 
2«*: R Karisson tiSwe) 87. 67, 6*. 66; C 

pjsm m 

Kvriraton 66 JmTVi. 68: E flonWEMffcg) 
CT70S4 68 270: G Turn® (NZ1 68U® 
S’ fif Mitoufand 67.68.71. WTS ScdrB 
a7f6ftW: B Lamer (Gad 68.6S. 
(ig, 65; j SandaGn (Swe) 68.6&R 

Raltew®. TO. 6*. 67: M Fanv (Fd 6S. 69. 
cc 67- W Wesmer (SA) 6*. w, 68. 68: P 
UWrta«. «■ 87, ea NFastti p**J 66.71. 
63. 70. 


NOWHERE, not even in the bier 
kellers of this Bavarian city, was there 
a happier man than Robot Karlsson 
yesterday afternoon, nor one who was 
more disappointed than Padraig Har¬ 
rington. Karisson had won the BMW 
International Open after a play-off 
against Carl Watts, a tittle-known 
professional who was 149th in die 
Order of Merit at the start of the week. 

Yet as Karisson strove for the second 
victory of his career in Europe, much of 
die attention was still focused on 
Harrington, who was celebrating his- 
26th birthday and had fought tigerish- 
ly all week only to foil narrowly to win 
a place in the Europe team for the 
forthcoming Ryder Cup. 

A 66 by Karlsson and a 65 by Watts 

tied them at 24 under par before 
Karisson defeated his inexperienced 
colleague at the third extra hole. 

Yet just as die sparkling play by Jos£ 
Maria Olaz&bal overshadowed the 
victory in Ireland die previous week by 
Fter-Ulrik Johansson, so mud) of 
Karisson’s performance took second 
place to die nail-biting struggle that 


had been going on involving Harring¬ 
ton. Olazabal and Raul Broadhurst as 
they strove to secure places in 
Severiano Ballesteros's team to face the 
United States at Valderrama later this 
month. 

A third 67 by Olazdbal was not good 
enough for mm to dislodge Miguel 
Angel Martin from tenth place in the 
Ryder Cup points table. All afternoon 
Olazabal was borne along on a wave of 
goodwill from those who realised the 
significance of his struggle. Again and 
again Olazabal missed the putts that 
would have made the difference. From 
tee to green he was straight and 
demanding, nowhere more so than on 
the 6ih, where he hit a two-iron to two 
feet for an eagle. But he could not 
birdie either of the par-fives on the 
inward half and, not for the first time 
this season, was left muttering darkly 
about his putting. 

Then came Broadhurst who had 
clawed his way into the 1991 team only 
at the last moment He could not do it 
again this year. Frustration was writ 
large on his face after a 66 and he rued 


his performances earlier in the season 
that had left him with too much to do 
these past two weeks. Not even five 
birdies, three in succession at the last 
three holes, could get Broadhurst 
closer than 20 under par. 

Harrington’s chances ended, to all 
intents and purposes, on the 9th, when 
he three-putted from five feet. Putting 
is a strength of his game normally but 
it was not on this occasion. A 68 for a 
72-hole total of 269, nineteen under 
par. was not quite good enough to do 
the trick. 

Just to underline the unusual nature 
of the afternoon. Colin Montgomerie 
finished with a 66 and was 23 under 
par. This moved him up to third in the 
Order of Merit, less than £12,000 
behind lan Woosnam. 

“It is not often that I start in second 
place, go round in 66 and lose a place 
[in the tournament!," Montgomerie 
said. But then it is not often that the 
tournament winner finds himself play¬ 
ing second fiddle to the Ihrills and 
spills of another, simultaneous 
struggle. 





Hojgand (Nor) BB. 71. 68.68. P Sjotend 
(SHcHM. 71. 83 .« P MtaNS 69. 67. 

6ft J Robson 09. 6ft 66. 70 274: S 
Henderson 89,70.69.66:5Webster 68.71, 
67, 68: fl Chapman 66. 70. 68. TO; R 
McFatana 71.68.65.70: P Oane (9nt2) 
68,06,89.71, M James TO 64.68.71 275c 
P O~M 0 ftiy (Aus) 66. 6ft TO. 67: A Hunter 
7ft 69. 6ft 67: R Ctaydon 68. 89. 6ft 70; 1 
Pwnan 69. 70.68.68; M Long [NZ) 65. 72. 
6ft 70, C Suneson (Sp) 65.70.68.71 

276: D Cooper 88, 6ft 7ft 67: P. U 
Johansson (SweJ 68 .70 .69. 69; D Edtend 
(S«16B. 70.89.71: T Gogete (Geri 89.70. 
08.69: S fiefcj E8.6B. 70. ?n G Ctoi.68.70. 
65. 73. 277: G Brand Jr 69. 66. 71. 6& F 


Jacobson (Sue) 66.67.73.71: J Payne 7ft 
67.67.71: 0 Bcnra (Sp) 71.67.66.71; P 


McSntey 70. 68.67. 71: R Fkisaefl 66. 69. 
70.73.278: □ Laa 60.69. 74.66. A Cote* 
67. 7Z 72. 67: R0aro(Au6| 7ft 60. 70.6ft 
P Baker 64.68. 7ft 7ft 


F red Couples ; 37 
Brad Faxon j 36 
Jim Furyk [ 27 
Setft Hoch “ ’ ] 41' 
Lee Janzen ] 3J2_ 
Tom Lehman j 38 
Justin Leonard | 2S 
Davis Lowe III i 33 
Jeff Maggprt j 33. 
Phil Mickeison j 27 
Mark O’Meara - ! 40 
Tfcar Woods 1 21 


Captain: 7bm Kite 
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FINAL ORDER 


LEADING POSmCJNS M THE 
EUROPEAN RYDER CUP TAKJi 

1 C Montgomerie (ScoQ S20^65pte 

2 0 Oartce (N Ire) 594,813 

3 3 Longer (Gar) 529,638, 

41 Woosnam (WeQ 514,058 

5 P4J Johansson (Sere) 481,040 

6 L Westwood (Eng] 468.153 
71 Gonfdo (Sp) 371^96 

8 T Horn (Den) 3S3.449 

9 CRocca (15 352^32 

10 U A Martin (Sp) 324.400 

11. J M Otazatal (Sp) 321.396. 12. P 
Hamngton (Ire) 308,687; 13. P Braadhuret 
Eng} 294^02: 14. J Haeggman (Smj 
24ft640: 15. R Chapman (Ena) 247.247. 
16, M Jamas [Eng] 245.119.17. STarranca 
(Scar) 24ft«7. IB. P Mtefe* 224380:1ft 
M A Jimenez (Sp) 221^22. 20. D Qilad 
(Eng) 218.417. 21, R Karisson (Sad 
217,6TB; 22. P Qatar 213.405. 23. R 
daydon (Enoi 211.570; 24. R ftjssefi fSajt) 
20ft 476; 25, 6 Carter (Eng] IW^OB; 26, R 
VkfnAane (Eng/ ?95,77ft 27. N Facta 
(Eng) 191.120 
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The end for the black chair 


Mastermind: The Final Final 
BBC/. 7JQpm 

ThevVe survived the black chair, the menacing 
music and two sets of specialist questions. Now ihe 
fab four meet at. appropriately, St Magnus 
Cathedral in Kirkwall. Orkney. — “ihe furthest 
nor* we've been" says Magnus Magnusson. 
recalling how his namesake died a martyr in 1117 
on “this historic and cultured island". A fitting 
spot then, for the 25th final and very Iasi edition. 
After camens filmed in their homes, the four arrive 
at the cathedral which dauntingiy enough is 
packed with former winners. Colin Cadbys subject 
is the novels of Thomas Hardy. Clare Ockwell the 
band Genesis. Andrea Weston the life and novels 
of Julian Barnes, and Anne Ashurst the life of 
Barbara Villiers. Duchess of Cleveland. “My 
friends tell me I should smile more." says Anne 
bravely. But she doesn’t — indeed they all look 
faintly stricken, and who can blame them? 

Coma 

Channel -i. 9.00pm 

Dr Jam Ghajar, who looks like a glamorous intern 
from ER, is fighting whai was at first a lonely fight 
against the kind of post-operative and immediate 
surgical attentions most hospitals give to 
unsuspecting comotosed patients. HLs beat is New 
York but his anxiety about coma treatment is 
universal and he lectures around the world. “Head 
injury is the most common cause of death and 
disability in people between one and 44.” he says. 
“But some trauma units do not even check die 
basic ABC—airways, breathing, circulation." In 
three cases, each highly dramatic, this charismatic 
pioneer shows in detail how he operates. New York 
State has now accepted his methods and so has the 
World Health Organisation. But 49 American 
states have not. Dr Ghajar fights on. 

Bloomin’ Marvellous 
BBC! 9JOpm 

Well, actually, it isn't —not yet Episode two is 
stronger —largely because of the playing of a 
couple of gruesome parents (Judith Barken and 
David Hargreaves), but that is next week. Right 
now we've got the scene-setter for John Godber and 
his wife Jane Thornton’s eight-part sitcom about a 



Trying for a baby (BBC1,930pm) 


thirtvsomethlng York couple trying for a baby. It 
is, 1 gather, based on the writers’ own experiences 
but surely no couple anywhere would beas-jrj 
embarrassingly coy and jok^ as these two. Clrve 
Mantle, that soft-centred hulk from Casualty, 
plays Jack, a novelist and part-time academic. 
Coronation Street’s Sarah Lancashire is his feisty 
radio journalist wife. Uz. The studio audience bites 
gleefully on the occasionally fenny lines thrown to 
them, but they deserve better. Give it tune. 

Jonathan Miller’s Opera Works: The Ensemble 
BBC2,1 U5pm 

A late-night gem —but in the company of the 
irrepressible Dr Miller one expects nothing less: 
What he is trying to do is “demystify and 
deconstruct opera" through a series of workshops 
with young singers from Manchester’s Royal 
Northern College of Music. They rehearse in a vast 
disused restaurant in London where, in s pile of the 
stops and starts, and no stage orchestra or 
costumes, they make magic. Miller, with the , 
musical director Chris Hazlewood. begins this i(T.i 
series of six with ensemble playing ana how to 
make it effective, especially when in opera, lines 
are often multi-layered. Fust up is the Act 11 finale 
from Mozart's Marriage of Figaro (Miller 
demonstating how to play the drunken gardener. 
Antonio, is pure joy) and ends with the Rude 
Mechanicals from Britten’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Unmissable. Elizabeth Cowley 


RADIO CHOICE 


when I've gone out in the 
evening. Even my friends can’t 
stop banging on about it- It's 
all been ‘what ifT and ‘who’s it 
going to be’." 

We are still none the wiser, 
of course. Harrington has a 
vague chance of automatic 
selection, assuming Martin is 
playing for time and Olazabal 
falls off a Swiss mountain later 
this week, but he is not about 
to hold his breath, "ft’s not the 
end of the world," he consoled 
himself, “life goes on. What 
else can I say?" 

□ Sylvia Cavaileri strode to 
her second successive Euro¬ 
pean ladies individual golf 
title at Form by. Lancashire. 
And in doing so Cavaileri, 
from Milan, became 
undisputedly the top woman 
amateur in the world at the 
moment having won the US 
championship only three 
weeks ago — and she now 
plans to turn professional at 
the end of the year. 

A 72-hole total of 297 gave 
Cavaileri a four-stroke victory 
over Ludivine Kreutz. from 
France, with three players — 
the Cheshire champion, 
Elaine Ratdiffe. the Spaniard. 
Ana Sanchez and Karine 
Icher, of France, joint-third on 
304. But Ratdiffe, aged 24. the 
Curtis Cup player, took the 
bronze medal for the second 
time in three years by virtue of 
the best last 36-hote total. 
Cavaileri had gone into the 
final round three strokes dear. 


Hard Bop, Soft Focus 
Radio 3.420pm 

The last in an excellent series about Blue Note, my 
only complaint being that this is a very odd time of 
day to transmit a series about a jazz record labeL 
No doubt plenty of musicians would listen over 
their all-day breakfast, but the mere fans may have 
found tuning in more difficult. The final 
programme. Revival . starts with the label's nadir 
m the mid-1970s, when most of the lop artists had 
gone and not been replaced: Blue Note was dying 
oF neglecL But better times arrived under the 
guidance of first Michael Cuscuna and now Bruce 
Lundvall. though the issuing of the label's bade 
catalogue has not been without controversy, listen 
out for Stanley Jordan, a remarkable guitarist who 
is one of the label’s modem stars. 


7J)0am .Kevin Greening 9.00 Simon Mayo 1240 Jo Whtey 
2.00 ttety Campbell 4.00 Mailt Gooder 6.15 Newsbeaf US 
Evening Session twin Slave Lamacq BJO Live Music Update 
8.40 Andy Kershaw 10 JO Mar/ Ann Hobbs 1.00 Clive Warren 
4.00 Chris Mayies 


SJXJam Alex Lester 7J30 Wake Up to Wogan 9 l 30 Ken Bruce 
11.30 Jimmy Young 1.30pm Debbie Thrower 3JM Ed Stewart 
5.05 John Durvi 7.00 Humphrey Lyttelton 8.00 Malcolm 
Laycock 9.00 Bg Band Special 9.30 Hayes over Britain 10J0 
Richard Alirtson 12JJ5am Steve Madden 3 j 00 Adrian Fnghan 


RADIO 5 LIVE 


5.00am Momng Reports 6.00 Breakfast Programme 9.00 The 
Magazine 12.00 Mdday with Mair 2JMpm Ruscoe on Five 
4jD0 JUian Wcmcker Nationwide 7.00 News Extra 7.30 Glory 
Nights. Perer Slater re&ves Tottenham Hotspur v Andedecht m 
the 1984 Ltete Cup final 840 The Monday Match. Inobdes 
coverage or BoKon Wanderers v Evert on in the Premiership 
tOJOQ News Taft 11.00 News Extra with Ann ie Webstar 12.00 
Alter Hours wfth Paul Harriot and Sheia McCletan 2J)0am Up 
AD Night with Rhod Sharp 


TALK RADIO 


5JWam Chris Ashley and Sandy Wan 7.00 Paid Ross 9A0 
Scoff Ch (sho*-n 12.00 Lorraine h'efly 2.00pm Tommy Boyd 
«J>0 Peter Deetey 7.00 Anna Raeburn 10 JKJ James Whale 
tjOOam fiAke Dtd-jn 


6.00am On Air, with Penny Gore. Indudes Francaix 
(L’Hortoge de Flore). Dvofak (Prague Waltzes); 
Bach (Violin Sonata No 1 in B minor. BWV1D14) 
9.00 Morning Collection, with Calnona Young. 

Includes Shostakovich concertos 
10.00 Musical Encounters, with Chris Wines 
12.00 Proms Composer of the Week: Schubert 
1.00pm News; Proms Chamber Music 97. Emily 
Beynon. flute. Michael Gieter. viola. Catherine 
Beynon. harp Includes Jolivert (Petite Suite: 
Incantation No 2 lor Rule Sdol; Bax (Elegiac Trio) 
2.00 BBC Proms 97 fr) 

345 Britten and Bridge. The third ot four recitals 
•given by the Maggini Quartet. Britten (String 
Quartet No 3. Op 94). Bridge (Three Novelettes) 
4J0 Hard Bop, Soft Focus. See Choice (S/6) 

5.00 Music Machine, with Tommy Pearson (rj 
5.15 In Time, with Jeremy l^chotes 
7.00 BBC Proms 97. Joii Rodgers, soprano. Fetidty 
Palmer, mezzo, Michael Chance, countertenor. 
Anthony Rolte Johnson, terror. Aiastair Miles. 


5 .55 a m Shipping (LW) 6.00 News Briefing 6.10 
Farming Today ft25 Prayer tor the Day &30 
Today 8*45 Persona] History, by Katharine 
Graham (1/10) ftS8 Weather 
9.00 News 9.05 North of Watford. Sean Rafferty 
chairs a topical debate In Inverness 
10.00 News; Battling with the Past (Ft/I). Ronald 

Hutton and his historian guests light over the lads 
about the Vikings 

10.00 Dally Service (LW) 10.15 On This Day (LW) 
1QJ0 Woman’s Hour, with Jennj Murray 
11.30 Money Box Live. Hosted by Vnce Duggleby 
12 JtO News; You and Yours, with Mark Whittaker 
1235pm Round Britain Quiz 12.55 Weather 
1.00 Hie World at One, with Nick Clarke 
1.40 The Archers (rj 1.55 Shipping Forecast 
2M News; Electricity, by Victoria Glendinning 
3-00 The Afternoon shift, with Laiare Taytar 
44K> News 4.05 Kaleidoscope. Raul Gambacdrn talks 
to the author Richard Ford about his stories 
Women with Men 


Tire Monday Play: As You like It 

Radio 4, 7.45pm 

I expect that a somewhat lukewarm attitude to the 
wonts of Shakespeare is my greatest cultural short¬ 
coming. though 1 suspect there are more peopleuf 
a like mind than are prepared to admit it. But As 
You Like It is a piece ot work I can warm to and this 
new production, under the direction of Ned 
Chaillet. has the kind of verve and pace one likes to 
associate with the play. Imogen Stubbs, who plays 
Rosalind, is fast becoming one of the most in- 
demand of the younger Shakespearean actresses, 
helped by her success in the film version of Twelfth 
Night, the rest of the cast is just as impressive, 
including Toby Stephens as Orlando. Ronald 
Pickup os Jacques and Maurice Denham as Adam. 
Orlando's servant. Peter Barnard 


WORLD SERVICE 


AO times In BST. News on the hour. 6.00am Nawsday 6.30 
Europe Today 7.15 A Step too Far 7.30 Omnbus 8.15 Off the 
Shell R30 Vintage Chart Show 9.10 Pause for Thought 9.15 
imsmrfonal Question Time 1005 Business 10.15 Computers 
at Won. 10.30 BBC English 10.45 Sport 11.30 Omnibus 
12L30pm Jazzmatazz 1 JOS Business 1.15 Britan Today 1.30 
Seven Days 1.45 Sport 2JTO Newshou 105 Outlook 3J0 
What's News 3.45 The Lab 4.05 Sport 4.15 Encydopetia 
Herforica 4J0 Pop the Question 5100 Europe Today 5L30 
Business 545 Britain Today 6.15 World Today 6 l 30 News in 
German 645 Sport 7.30 Brain of Britain 8.01 Outlook &25 
Pause for Thought &30 Multitrack 9.00 Newshour 10.05 
Business 1ft15 Britain 10^0 The Stay of Football 11^0 World 
Today 1145 Sport 12.05am OuUook 12.30 Multilrack 1.30 
. Earth. Ak. Fire And Water 145 Britain Today 2J0 Seven Days 
'245 Champions 3^0 On Scn»nr4.05 Business 4;15~Sporl 
4J0 Europe Today 


CLASSIC Ffvl 


3JMam Mark Griffiths 6JJ0 Alan Mann 9.00 Henry Kelly 
14»0pm Lunchtme Requests 2.00 Concerto 340 JanUe Cnck 
7JOB Newsrtghl 7 JO Sonata. Sart-Saena (Vtofin Sonata No 1 
in D minor Op 71J 8.00 Concert Shosahovfch (Plano Concerto 
No 2 in F m^or): Suinlon (Nadir). Barber (Viofin Concerto Op 
14); Torhe (Javefrr): Hovhaness (Symphony No 50: Mount Sf 
Helens) 10.00 Jane Markham 240am Concerto W 


VIRGIN RADIO 


7,00 Russ ’n" Jbno 10.00 Graham Dene 1.00pm Jeremy Clark 
4.00 Robin Banks 6.00 PaJ Coyle (FM)/Mck Abbot (AM) 
1040 Mark Forrest 2.00am Richard Porter 


base. Deborah York, soprano. The New Company 
Scottish Chamber Orchestra, under Charles 
Mackerras. Handel (Jephlha, Ad 1) B.D5 How 
Darif. Are Thy Decrees? Derek Alsop tfecusses 
Handel's blindness and looks af the background 
to the libretto ft25 Jephtha, Acts 2 and 3 
10.10 To Bahia and Beyond. The poets Simon 
Armitage ard G)yn Maxwell embark on a 1.000- 
mite ioumey trorn Salvador on the east coast at 
Brazil to the Amazon rain forest. They share poetry 
inspired by the experience and sample the music 
and dance olthe aty fr) (1/5) 

1045 Iconodasslcs. The clarinettist Alan Hacker 

discusses with Andrew Sparimg muse written lor 
him by EUrtwisSe and Maxwell Davies 
11.30 Proms Composer of the Week: Mendelssohn. 

Introduced by Roger Nichols ft) 
l 2 JT 0 am Jazz Notes. iTchard Niles presents a werfr of 
programmes featuring the BBC Big Band. Tonght 
they are joined by the saxophonist James Moody 
1-00 Through the Night, with David Comet 


445 Short Story; A Pain In the Neck. Written and 
read by Tracey Lloyd 

5 JTO PM 5^0 Shippinq Forecast 5.55 Weather 
B.OO Star O'clock Nowt 

6- 30 News Quiz, with Simon Hoggart. Panelists 

include ihe Times coJumnisl Alan Coren (ri 
7.00 News 7.05 The Archers 

7- 20 Secret Ute of the Shed, with Paul Allan (rl 
745 The Monday Play: As You Like H, by WiSram . 

Shakespeare See Choice 
9.45 Better Than Sex. Sean O'Brien celebrates 
Newcastle's Turkish baths (r) 9.59 Weather 
10.00 The World TonlE^it, with Rohm Lustig 
10.45 Book at Bedtime: To the Lighthouse, by 
„ __ VwQinra Wopri. Read by Eileen Atkins (1/1(5) (r) 
11.00 with Great Pleasure. Julian Clary chooses his 
favourite pieces ot writing 
11-30 Hearts mid Lives of Men (4/4) (r) 

12.00 News ind 1227 am appro* Weather 

1ft30 Late Boole The Woman and the Ape ( 6 / 10 ) 

1248 Shipping Forecast (LW) 1.Q0 As W«1d Swvlee 


fftEQUENCYGUID E. R ADI01. FM97J-99A RADIO2. FM88.04)0 ft. Mfflnft Pugnp-OPa BAhtoZ FUQ94- 
94.6; LW 198; MW 72a RADIO 5 LIVE. MW 693, 909. WORLD^rScE. MW(5^™^ 
gU^S1. C VIRGIN RADIO. FM 105.8; MW^I^TtSc Sb^MW iJS SSf** 61 "*- 
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TELEVISION 55 


Some enlightenment on a gloomy Sunday 

eventuaHv implications for both the paradigms fell one by one as |j— ■■ universe, that litile blob off the “On Great Diomede, it's already “plug". The tired old altemativ 

the answer to ahsnlwlX^, and philosophy. Hawking pursued his impressive- REVIEW edge of continental Europe that we tomorrow." observed Palin, sol- the Englishman abroad shou 


T heoretical physics, we are 
told, will eventually provide 
the answer to absolutely ev¬ 
erything. But until then it’s mak¬ 
ing do with depressing general¬ 
isations, such as this disheartening 
offering from Professor Stephen 
Kzng last night The more we 
the less special our place in the 
Universe seems." For those of us in 
need of cheering up. Stephen 
Hawking's Universe (BBC2) did 
not seem the place to be. 

But on second thoughts, per¬ 
haps it was. For Hawking had the 
most extraordinary story of hu- 
‘ man accomplishment to retell — 
from the Ancient Greek mathema¬ 
tician who used two sticks and 
their shadows to calculate the 
circumference of the Earth to 
within a hundred miles, to Galileo, 
whose discovery of moons that 
rirried Jupiter rather than Earth 
. cost him his liberty, it’s a story of 
relentless progress that begins 
with science but which has always 


had huge implications for both 
theology and philosophy. 

At the frontier of the story today 
we find Hawking, whose cruel 
muscle-wasting disease has made 
him not so much a scientific per¬ 
sonality as a scientific presence. 
Not, however, so much a presence 
as to have lost his sense of humour. 
Proudly he pointed out that he had 
sold more books about physics 
than Madonna had about sex. 
Thai said, I don’t know anyone 
who got to the end of either. 

There were few such problems 
last night for those who despite the 
best of intentions fell by the 
wayside during A Brief History of 
Time, Hawking’s bestseller. This 
was a story that, unless the 
syllabuses have changed drastical¬ 
ly, would have been familiar to 
GCSE candidates everywhere and 
indeed to anyone who watched the 
recent anniversary edition of The 
Sty at Night. Ptolemy. Coperni¬ 
cus, Kepler, Galileo. Newton... 


the paradigms fell one by one as 
Hawking pursued his impressive¬ 
ly dear objective. 

The Earth was not flat but 
spherical. It was not the Earth that 
lay at the heart of the solar system 
but the Sun. It was not our solar 
system at the centre of the Uni¬ 
verse. but... Well, here it did get a 
bit complicated, as it docs when¬ 
ever tiie name Einstein is ment¬ 
ioned, but as far as I could tell, it 
was thanks lo Einstein, Doppler 
and Hubble that we know that the 
Universe has no centre. The rest of 
the day’s television reminded us 
that it also has no heart 


H awking’s appearances 
were limited to those of 
any able-bodied scientific 
superstar. He was there at the 
beginning and end and every now 
and then he would pop up to 
muddy the water with talk of black 
holes and dark matter. Quite what 
his contribution was to those 




Matthew 

Bond 


sections of the script read not by 
his synthesized voice but by Jeff 
Rawle was unclear, but as Chapter 
Ones go it had been an impressive 
start and l look forward to tackling 
more challenging instalments on 
days when it is easier to 
concentrate. 

In his own special way Michael 
Palin covered similar ground, 
simply by spinning a globe. Sud¬ 
denly. ihe centre of our own little 


universe, that little blob off the 
edge of continental Europe that we 
call home, gave way for die perfect 
blue circle of the Pacific Ocean. 
Faced with such pleasing symme¬ 
try. you wondered why nobody 
had thought of travelling round it 
before? By which I mean some¬ 
body British, of course. 

If Hawking’s series is going to 
be good for our astrophysics, then 
Full Circle with Michael Palin 
(BBC2J should do even better 
things for our geography — if only 
because opening an atlas is a lot 
easier than wrestling with the 
space;time continuum. Not that 
Palin avoided the latter altogether. 
He started on the island of Little 
Diomede, an Eskimo settlement in 
the middle of the Bering Strait 
Thanks to nearby Alaska, little 
Diomede is American, but a few 
hundred yards over die water is 
Great Diomede, Russian-owned 
but uninhabited. Between them 
lies the international Date Line; 


“On Great Diomede, it’s already 
tomorrow." observed Palin, sol¬ 
emnly. That was about as pro¬ 
found as it got 

The rest turned out to be a real 
treat, a skilful blend of the sponta¬ 
neous and what the suspicious am¬ 
ong us might believ e was the art¬ 
fully connived. Had Palin really 
learnt a Russian marching song in 
rainy Kamchatka without know¬ 
ing that he would end up singing it 
with the Pacific Fleet Ensemble in 
Vladivostok* If he hadn't, the gods 
are on his sde. 


W hat I had forgotten, since 
his last jaunt, is what 
good company Palin is. 
Where others can make the pur¬ 
suit of travelogue humour look 
laboured, he makes it look effort¬ 
less. He even got away with the old 
chestnut about Russian baths not 
having plugs, through the simple 
precaution of having learnt (just 
about) the Russian word for 


“plug". The tired old alternative of 
the Englishman abroad shouting 
louder and louder would nor have 
been funny, but a firm -npvr was 
— several times. 

So far, he has travelled by 
walrus-skin speedboat, stretch 
Umo\ seaplane, passenger jet and 
the rustiest looking helicopter a 
BBC film crew can ever haw 
encountered. It was to their great 
credit that they and their 43 pieces 
of luggage (cue for a good check¬ 
ing-in joke) not only got in it but 
eventually took off. 

Finally, by my reckoning it is 
now SO years, two weeks and four 
days since India gained its inde¬ 
pendence. which seems a funny 
time for Mark Tally’s Facts of 
India (Channel 4. Saturday) to be 
gening under way. But better late 
than never and. together with 
Wiliam Dalrympie’s Stones of the 

Raj. Tully’s well-selected profiles 
make up a hugely enjoyable hour 
for Indiaphiles everywhere. 
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t&: Due to the death of Diana, Princess of 
. Wales, the following programmes are 
Sable to rescheduling 
6 . 00 am Business Breakfast (56883) 

7.00 BBC Breakfast Nevis (T) (984410071 
9.05 Can’t Cook, Won’t Cook New series.(T) 
(2389604) 

930 Style Challenge New series (1127604) 
935 Wlroy CD (5176265) 

10.35 Change That New series. (1259791) 
11.00 News (D and weather (4538159) 

11 .05 The Realty Useful Show New series. (T) 
(95781781 

1135 Room for Improvement New series 
(2149178) 

1230 News (D and weather (6091081) 
12.05pm Call My Bluff New senes (9379772) 

12.35 Going for a Song New series. (9282333) 
1.00 One O’clock News CD (62802) 

1.30 Regional News (17186159) 

1.40 The Weather Show (87034772) 

1.45 Neighbours (Tj (77812352) 

2.10 Quincy (r) (9041541) 

34)0 Through the Keyhole (7533420) 
3£5Ptayday& (7552555) 3-50 Postman Pat 
(1282420) 4.05 Little Mouse on the Prairie 
(4348004) 4.25 The All-New Popeye 
Show (3329913) 4.35 Goosebumps: new 
adventure series (6353536) 

54X2 Newsround (T) (9758772) 

5.10 Blue Peter (D (5654468) 

535 Neighbours (r) (T) (843772) 

64)0 Six O’clock News (81) 

630 Regional News (33) 

74)0 This Is Your Life Michael Aspe) with a 
new series (T) (9623) 

730 CT M Mastermind The iast-ever 
EHlgssS 1 ! final. From St Magnus 
Cathedral, Kirkwall. Orkney. 07) 

8.00 EastEnders Bianca keeps the truth 
hidden from Ricky (T) (8371) 

830 Only Fools end Horses Rodney efreams 
6rbecomir®a rnusictegeririIr)(I)(4178!) 
94)0 Nine 0’dock News (D (3420) 

930 fagagai Bloomin' Marvellous New 
raHrefire series. Bitter-sweet sitcom 
* ’; about first-time parenthood CD (34994) 
104X) Preston Front Comedy drama (D 
(154710) 

10.40 Full Circle with Rfichael PaHn (r) (D 
(956265) WALES: 10.40 Answering 
.Back (235389) 11.10 Full Circle with 
Michael Palin (901975) 12.00 FBm ‘97 
- with Barry Norman (13014) 12.30 FILM: 
Body Parts ■ (5327956) 135 News 
headlines and weather (2451956) 
1130FHm ’97 with Berry Norman New 
aeries. Mrs Brown, with Judi Dench and 
BiWy Cortnoffyi Conspiracy Theory, with 
Julia Roberts and Mai Gibson; and Austin 
Powers: International Man at Mystery, 
with Mike Myers and Elizabeth Hurley. 
Plus: 7he'Losf Worid and other summer 
blockbusters (D (98555) 

12.00 Body Parts (1981) Jeff Fahey stars as a 

m criminal psychologist who loses an arm in 
a car crash and is given a transplant from 
a dead psychopath. Directed by Eric Red 
(D (2229579) 

1.20am Weather (4615647) 

VldeoPtua+ and the Video PtusCodas 
The numbers next to «x* TV programme 
listing are Video PbsCode" numbers, whfch 
snow vou to programme your video recorder 


64)0am OU: The Academy of Waste? 
( 4166807} 6-25 Children First (4178642) 
630 Children and New Technology (D 
(5976642) 7.1S See Hear Breakfast News 
(4016062) 

7.30 Smurfs’ Adventures (r) (6114739) 7.55 
To Me. 10 You (r) (D (5119517) 830 
Music-a-Grams (r) (3979284) 8.35 

Tefetubbies (r) (1791807) 9.00 Harry and 
the Hendersons (r) CD (2388975) 9.25 
Flash Gordon (r) (35B4197) 9.45 Rocky 
Slar (r) (8389994) 9.50 Cartoon 

(8377159) 10.00 Teletubbies (r) (90913) 
1030 Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of 
□mm Terror (1942, b/w) Mystery thriller 
Dliillf transferring the intrepid Baker Street 
sleuth from Victorian times to Ihe 1940s, 
enabling him to thwart the Nazis. With 
Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce. Directed 
by John Rawlins (3089772) 

1135 The Fugitive (r) CD (9023555) 1230pm 
Performance (r) (6000739) 12.30 

Working Lunch (12772) 1.00 The 
Greedysaurus Gang (r) (73192555) 1.05 
Hairy Jeremy (r) 1.10 The Crait Hour 
(4432028) 2.10 Wildlife on Two 

' (31139604) 

2^40 News (D (1543888) 2^45 Match of the 
Seventies fr) (D (3487791) 335 News (D 
(4596772) 3.30 Real Rooms (9) 4.00 
Ready, Steady. Cook (46) 430 Going. 
Going. Gone' (6352807) 4.55 Esther 
(3291438) 5.30 Today's the Day (10) 
64)0 Battfestar Gatactica (r) CD (602159) 
6l 50 RJght Here, Right Now Oasis plugged 
(r) (D (101265) • 

7.30 The Day That Changed My Life A 

man's fight for survival after the failure ol 
his export business cost him his family 
and his livelihood (T) (59) 

8.00 Jeremy Clarkson’s Motorworid Cuba 
(r) (D (6913) 

£L30 The Travel Show Mainland Greece, 
accommodation on the island of Mull 
(5420) 

94X) Changing Rooms Three dentists and a 
doctor decorate (D (1062) 

9.30 AU Mod Cons Changing fashions in 
home design CD (32536) 

10.00 Sykes (r) (D 193159) 

10l30 Newsnlght CD (114352) 


mw: % 


NB: Due to the death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, the following programmes are 
Cable to rescheduling 
B30am GMTTV (7922623) * 

9-251771 News (7) (2385888) 

9.55 Regional News (T) (1842449) 

10.00 The Time, the Place New series ol 
studio debates (94739) 

10.30 This Morning Richard Made ley and 
Judy Finmgan return. Including News and 
Regional News at 114)0 CD (18643352) 

1220pm Regional News (T) (6097265) 

12.30 ITN News (T) (9278130) 

1235 High Road (T) (9293449) 

1.25 Home and AwayCD (5891071.0) 

1.50 Gfris at Sea (1958) Nautical farce with 

M Michael Horden. Guy Rode and Ronald 
Shiner Directed by Gilbert Gunn 
(6822623) 

3.20 News CD (4524555) 

025 Regional News CD (4523826) 

3.30 Tots TV (r) (7273772) 3.40 The Slow 
Norris (r) (7016604) 3.50 Wotves. Witches 
and Giants (r| (1284688) 4.05 Sooty and 
Co CD (4333772) 435 The Best of Hey 
Arnolds CD (4342420) 430 How 2 (D 

(6155975) 

5.10 Look and Cook (2192604) 

5.40 ITN News (D and weather (106438) 
6.00 Home and Away (r) (D (860975) 

6.25 HTV Weather (779284) 

630 Regional News (D (71) 

6jS6 HTV Crimestoppers (724994) 

7.00 Talking Telephone Numbers New 
series with Phillip Schofield and Claudia 
Wfnkefman (4791) 








and Video Programmer are trademarks at 
Gemstar Development Lid. 


Jonathan MHler directs (11.15pm) 

11.1S B8B5GS8 Jonathan Miller's Opera 
M aBBaa i Works A new series of 
masterclasses analysing operatic works 
(D (166975) 

12.00 Weather (7302753) 12.05am Platypus 
Man (3039753) 

1230 Learning Zone: Mining for Science 
(84937) 1.00 Mantegna: The Triumphs of 
Caesar (87227) 1.30 Greenberg on Art 
Criticism (91918) 2-00 The Art of Craft 
Collections f (67579) 4.00 BBC Focus. 
Lingus Italian (33937) 4.30 Royal 
Institution Lecture (15376) 5.30 RCN 
Nursing Update (63955) 


Denise Welch as Natalie (7-30pm) 

7.30 Coronation Street The Weatherfietri 
women express their disapproval ol 
home-breaker Natalie (T) (3) 

8.00 Michael Barrymore’s Strike It Rich 
Michael Barrymore returns with a new 
series CD (9569) 

8.30 Police Academy 6: City Under Siege 

nw (1989) with Bubba Smith, David Graf and 
ojUaUi Michael Winslow. The inept recruits 
return, this lime to halt the actions of a 
crime lord wreaking havoc on the city's 
property market. Directed by Peter 
Bonerz (49807) 

10.00 News at Ten (T) and weather (13913) 
1030 Regional News (D (824420) 

10.40 The Hum Beaming a mystery illness that 
has battled science and plagued an 
increasing number of people particularly 
in the West Country (689081) 

11-40 Hunter (r) (522517) 

1240am Football Extra (8335918) 

1 .40 War of the Worlds <rj (872005) 

330 Rockmania (r) (3255802) 

4.20 Kefter Skater ( 3452208 / 

5.00 Coronation Street (r) (T) (40208) 

5.30 ITN News (T| (95531) 


CENTRAL 


As HTV West except: 

12.55pm-1.25 A Country Practice (9293449) 

1.50 Blue Heelers (3127994) 

2.50-330 High Road (6597623] 

5.10-5.40 Shortiand Street (2192604) 
635-7.00 Central News (128772) 

10.40 Film: Knight Moves (934955S5) 
12.45am Football Extra (78700431 

1.50 Late and Loud (2015821) 

2.50 Film: Vengeance (1480145) 

4.20 Central Jobfinder ’97 (3793376) 

5.20 Asian Eye (1742918) 

|'~ WESTCOUNTTHY ~ 

As HTV West except 
12.20pm-12.30 Illuminations (6097265) 

12.55 Home and Away (9293449; 

1.25 High Road (97088802) 

1.55 Murder, She Wrote (3135913) 
2-5CKL20 Gardeners’ Diary (6597623) 
5.104L40 Home and Away (2192604) 
6.00-7.00 Westcountry Live (24517) 

10.30 Westcountry News (815772) 

10.45 Daphne Du Manner A Loving Spirit 
(944804) 

11.45 Prisoner Cell Block H (805352) 

As HTV West except: 

1235-1 25 Shortiand Street (9293449) 

150 Y an Can Cook: The Best of China 
(1496642) 

225-020 Blue Heelers (2091866) 

5.105.40 Home and Away (2192804) 

6.00 Meridian Tonight (49) 

630-7.00 Wildlife Rescue (71) 

10.40 Top Guns Special (689081) 

11.40 Summer Painting (814325) 

12.10am The Loop (3046043) 

5.00 Freescreen (40208) 

As HTV West except: 

12.19pm Anglia Air Watch (6076772) 
12.55-1.25 A Country Practice (9293449) 

1.50 Up Shot (1496642) 

225-3-20 Blue Heelers (2091866) 

5.10-5.40 Shortiand Street (2192604) 

6.23 Anglia Weather (770913) 

6.25-7.00 Anglia News (128772) 

10.29 Anglia Air Watch (928284) 

10.40 Film: Dirty Dancing (1987) starring 
■ Patrick Swayze (92689159) 


Starts: 7.00am The Bigger Breakfast 
(93434517) 9.05 Saved by the Beil: The New 
Class (7915178) 9.35 Saved by the Belt The 
New Class (1142913) 10.00 Eerie, Indiana 
(65081) 1030 The Crystal Maze (39178) 
11.30 The Bigger Breakfast (7623) 12.00 
Sesame Street (10826) 12.30pm Baby Baby 
(47468) 1.00 Slot Merthrin (83459333) 1.15 
Miffl (63454888) 1.30 Rim: The Singer Not 
the Song (85006791) 055 Exam (6619604) 
4.00 Bewitched (2) 430 Garden Party (6) 
5.00 Gardens Without Borders (2197) 530 
Countdown (78) 6.00 Newydc&on (4B4604) 
6.05 Heno (871081) 645 Hot lot Bananas 
(753246) 7JOO Pobol y Cwm (991352) 7.25 
Brwydr Y Babwn (256449) 830 Eric (1081) 
830 Newyddkm (7888) 9.00 Referendum ’97 
(3772) 10.00 Sgorfo (3159) 11.00 Whose Line 
is ft Anyway? (8975) 11.30 The American 
Football Big Match (862420) 12.50am-1.20 
Short Stories: Making Fortunes (3435734) 


CHANNEL4 


5 -55am Sesame Street (72826) 

7.00 The Bigger Breakfast Incorporating 
9.05 Saved by the Bell The New Class (0 
(T) 10.00 Eene. Indiana (i) (Tj 10.30 The 
Crystal Maze fr> (D 11-30 The Bigger 
Breakfast (4304772) 

12.00 Sesame Street The guest is Ray Charles 
110826) 

12.30pm Baby Baby A new weekday 
magazine about rearing the next 
generation (47468) 1.00 Light Lunch (r) 
(T) (35623) 2.00 Summer Legend 
Canadian animation (32572246) 

2.05 Ten Gentlemen from West Point (1942. 

M fcYw) with George Montgomery. Maureen 
O'Hara and John Sutton A fictional 
account of the founding of West Point 
Military Academy in the early 1900s 
Directed by Henry Hathaway (610710) 
4.00 Bewitched (r) |T> (2) 4.30 Countdown (D 
(6347975) 4.55 Mantel Williams (D 
(5996866) 520 Pet Rescue (r) (T) (78) 
6.00 Home Improvement American comedy 
senes. Jill leaves Tim's car out in a 
snowstorm (T) (91) 

6.30 HoUyoaks Teen soap. Bazz is shocked 
by Matt's offer (T) (1) 

7.00 Channel 4 News fD and weather 
(648371) 

7-50 Secret Buildings The RAC Supercentre 
near Bristol (673081) 

8.00 Citizen's Arrest A company which pays 
some of its home workers as little as 50p 
per hour is exposed CD (5/6) (1081) 

8.30 Short Stories: Making Fortunes A look 
at Glasgow's psychic centre, the only one 
in Scotland The centre takes 
unemployed people from a local job 
centre and bains them in the ancient arts 
of lortune-telling (D (7888) 


CHAHlB.5 


CHANNEL 5 ON SATELLITE 
Channel 5 is now broadcasting on 
transponder No 63 on the Astra Satellite. 
Viewers with a Vkieocrypl decoder will 
be able to receive the channel free of 
charge. Frequencies lor transponder No 
63 are picture: 1032075 GHz; sound: 
7.02 and 7.20 MHz 


6.00am 5 News Early (7724420) 

7.30 Wishbone (5988401) 8.00 Havakazoo 
(4968343) 

8.30 WkfeWortd Documentary series dealing 
with .various aspects of the worid 
environment (4/10) (5318884) 

9 J30 Espresso Consume/ affairs magazine 
presented by Paltie Coldwell and Tony 
Kemer (7273265) 10.00 Serengeni Safari 
(6447420) 1030 Attractions (r) (1918023) 
11.00 Lena Chat show hosted by Leeza 
Gibbons (1891826) 11.50 Double 

Espresso (69113642) 12.00 The Bold 
and the Beautiful (T) (1718820) 1230pm 
Family Affairs (r) (D (9393420) 

1.00 5 News Update (85467642) 1.05 Sunset 
Beach (8076994) 2.00 5's Company. Live 
entertainment show (8047555) 

340 Dancers (1987) A romantic melodrama 

M sei in the world of ballet starring Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Alessandra Fern 
Directed by Herbert Ross (8120371) 

5.20 5’s Company. Late Extra (11601081) 
5.30 Move on Up Fast-moving quiz (T) 
(9526 197) 

6JO0 100 Per Cent Game show without a host 
(9516710) 

630Family Affairs Weekday soap about the 
Hart family (9507062) 




Dr Jam Ghajar (9.00pm) 

9.00 Coma The neurosurgeon Dr 

garSal Jam Ghajar operates on a 
young boy at Jamaica Hospital. Queens, 
in New York City (D (3772) 

10.00 NYPD Blue New York police drama 
series'An off-duty cop may be involved In 
a homicide. With Jimmy Smits and 
Dermis Franz (T) (3159) 

11.00 Too Much, Too Young: Chickens A 
new documentary series exploring the 
darker side to aspects of youth culture 
begins with a look at ihe lives of teenage 
"rent boys" in Glasgow (8975) 

11 .30 The American Football Big Match 

introduced by Gary Imlach (862420) 

1230am Trans Worid Sport (8358869) 

1.50 Football Italia Top Serie A games from 
the new season (r) (21653734) 

4.10 Hothouse Tennis The Lawn Tennis 
Association's school at Bisham Abbey (t) 
(T) (3704482) 

5415 Place and People Amazonia (r) (T) 
(4071956) 

5.30 Film and Video Showcase (r) (7182482) 


k, i I 


Rock band INXS (7.00pm) 

7.00 Excfusfve An interview with the rock 
band INXS (8589333) 

720 Pole Stars The marine We of the Bering 
Sea (D (9503246) 

8.00 Hot Property Sandy Mitchell and his 
team help a brother and sister find a 
holiday home in Dorset (D (8598081) 
8.305 News (D (8584888) 

9.00 Robin Cook's Invasion The conclusion 
of the sci-fi mini-series. Beau is intent on 
opening the portals that wiu allow the 
aliens to invade (D (96964371) 

1(L50The Jack Docherty Show Music and 
chat (2314081) 

11.35 Prisoner: CeH Block H Judy escapes in 
3 police uniform, heading for America 
(2990197) 

1225am Live and Dangerous Sports 
magazine presented by Dominik 
Diamond and Shelley W ebb 196758260) 
3A5 Aslan Football Show (67704821 
435 The Streets of San Francisco Police 
drama series staring hart Malden (D 
16029666) 

5.30100 Per Cent (r) (7221802 1 



7 v: 


• For more comprehensive 
Kwrings of satellite and cable 
channels, see ihe Directory, 
published on Saturday 
SKY 1 _ -- 

atom Momng Gkxy B358&4J930 Begs 
and Kflttte Lee (2B150) 10-00 Arolher 
World (31772) 11.00 Days of Ow 
(5153H 12-00 The Oprah WWrey Stow 
(88739) 130pm GeraJdo (64t59| ZOO Safly 
Jessy Raphael (19062) SM Jenny Jones 
(80623) 4The Oprah WbTfrBy Siw 

[BQ 1 30) 5.00 Star Tretcfhe Meal Generadon 

(6178) The Uw fi Sf»w f»3to) fi£0 
Mamed with ChWran (5913]I TJO Tfe 
aepsons (7807) TJX (» 

«U» Star Tick: Veyagar (^7TO) MO 
Potogeet- Hw Legacy (16536) 

Sfidecs (19823) 11X0 Sor Tiefc The Nan 
Generation 02*01) izMLaia Show with 
Dttutl LefleniBn (884®) IJWasi H* 
Long Play (2463956) 

SKY MEWS _ 

WorUMde raws uweragB. wBhbutefirodi 
the how. 24 hours adey. eawnotys aw* 

SKY MOVIES _ 

(Loom Bnrtt 

taw (d a Young MM l 1 ® 62 * P2503401) 

025 Omni tog Tom 

10.10 A HM to 

(8132B17BJ 11-55 

(1994) (85124978) I^Opm Afl 

Daoft (1941) ^3178433) 32S FugUva 

forty (1660) P0824555) MOSwdte 

T« (1S^(B9118&)7) 7.X ****** 

Crimea (1964) (61513) 

(1996) (15206739) 10*5 Ctoco 
a Snpaer (1996) (67433807) 1228am 

.mXUSoStc««»«2 

I3fi -n» Ufa and ExtraonanaiJ^Attmn- 

tm ef Pftwto Iwn Chori gi (1994) 
(005208) 346 Brtots Over Broadway 
(1994) (44068227) 

THE MOVIE CHANNEL__ 

ware Shatodc ftnoenmer Dog 
(199« (6088088) 835 Smfl ay (19M ) 
SSW48082) 1000 It ShOliWHWM® 
You (1964) ^O^IMOAnad W4 
Down (1996) (21807) 
inoor (1962) (23497) *30 The Sky 1 * r» 
lima (1984) (2352) 830 Black Baauty 
0994) (3417B) 730.BahW Seme* 
Cop Land 830Angd[W* 

(1998) 123826) 1030 Oeapartd* (1998) 


(154401) 1145 Dolores ClaRjofTW (1995) 
(688037350 230am Red Shoe Diaries 
Foot on the Floor (1995) (29005) MO 
The Detective (1968) (616647) 525 
Travels of Marco Polo (1933) (5428289) 

SKY MOVIES GOLD _ 

430pm FaHng In Love (1984) (9148913) 
630 Scared SOT (1952) (3487517) 830 
Suspect (1987) (3482062) 1030 Hariam 
Wahlt (1989) (5605623) 1230 AlUkt 
(1968) (9688260) 155a» Jack and me 
B*msta*(1962) (65263227) 3.15 Our 
fttan FM (1966) (2111918) 530 Close 


9 . 00 OO 1 Showboat (1951) 1374673331 
ILMtho Kg Sleep (1946) (801727MJ 
130am Angela trim Dirty M 
(4(858821) 2-45 The Formula (1980) 
(64212192) 530 Close 

SKY SPORTS 1 _ 

7.00am FuWU ***» (7K4JJ 7 -» 
Sports (67401) 830 World Sport Speda^ 
nSSgT) 930 Racing News (B6159) MO 
Aarotncs O: Style (23791) 1030lnwpool v 
Se Unted (435S5I laO PAwobs 
hTariT (W333) 1230pm Wetfosporis 
130 tnwportvNemasife 
United t9979ti MO Mjf ^ 
i nndm v Bodfffld (81197) 530 
VlSw (4352) 630 Spons 

11494) 730 Bcrton Wanderers v Evettan — 
Uve p9156Zfl COTre 

(86772) 1130 WtHerspoK WorW ^^91 
1430 BoltOfl Wanders v Ewriurrflwro) 

SSSsSb Centre^)» 

tel Lbmub Renew (*82601 330 Spans 

Centre p)043) 330 Close 

SKY SPORTS 2_ _ 

730m Aerobes. Oz Style l 6 f* s197 \7£° 
Wfiratorihg (6444604) 830^^9 
(5444178) 830 Spewsh Pnmws 
1399724*1 10.00 GoS: Geaw llhratikw 
Open (6048771) 12JD0 Crewe Atoandra v 
pjrt Uofe E53&371J I30pd Wndsuflng 
rg 4 86432) 230 Temfe: US Open 
SwT^Hs. US Open —Lhe P7M6^) 
1030 World Mow Sport (7 96133 3112.00 

Wntetfing (8001734) l230jmTerriS- 
US Open - Uw (87W8S1) 430 Ctow 

SKY SPORTS 3 __ 

1200 Goff kitanuilffl®* 

130pm Super Dragtfas (293086W) 230 
fffL Denver v Kansas (98575555) 530 


FootbaS League Review (31709248) 6j00 
Basketball; Adrias Cup (338255C6) 10.00 
Rugby League: Big League- Classics 
188840371) 11 JO Close 

EUROSPORT _ 

730am Saflrig: Road lo WMtxeed (86246) 
830 Cycling World Track Charnpwnshps 
(156421 800 MororcycJng. Csach Grand 
Prt* (79468) 11.00 IndyCw Mctoon Indy 
Vancouver (72449 1 1.00pm Beach Votey- 
bai: CEV Qaopean Tcxr (99710) 130 
nartwtnq- Wemaflona) Raid 126248) 230 
Extreme" Games (64197) 430 Tnatrtor 
Fkw Iron Tow (5333) 430 StronjFnan- 
Stronger Man n Eieot* (41739) 530 
MoiorseorL' Speedwartd Magaane (81081) 
730 Extiare Games IB7975) MO Sumo 
Giaid Toumamem (65826) 1030 Footoail: 
Eyrogods (68S13) 1130 Snooter Petes 
Ebdcn v Rorra CTSAvafi (44826) 
1230am Close 

OK GPU? _ 

730am BsmaghctJ (4(53585) 735 Neign- 
bours (949B9l3i 830 Crossroads 

(9976826) 835 EaslEnders (3494555) 930 
Tha Bi 1652964?) 930 SneKy MB757911 
1030 In UMng Memmy (1266265) 1030 
The SuWvsns (6525836) 1130 The Rock¬ 
ford Files (53777536) 1235pm Crossroads 
07890623) 1230 Neiqribcxjrs (4880807J 
1J»Easl£nders()01»69) 135 Dear Jom 
(533337I) 2.15 The Mettess (89681 jO) 
ZSDhtoni Hat Hot Mum (2597555) 330 
The BrH (45B6S75J 4.00 Ca&uity 

[112134491 5.05 EastEflUers (4709492) 
530 BoD's Fu« House (9>481 ») 830 The 
Two Ronntes f4 750061) 7301> Wtw The 
Robot d Death 08828261 7-50 Home to 
Rood (1637943) &20 VXJoa Wood 
(8797807) 930 The BiH |2775W2l 930 
Casualty fS53938C»7) 10J3B Ironside Goo* 
bye 10 Yesterday (46455325) 
pUjd; Reach tor the Sky (1958) 
(27986591) 2.45 I 1 -® 116& -» 

GRANADA PLUS _ 

630am El UncuJ i7S389^l 630 Bc-ate's 
Annul B262130) 730 Cttwamn s: 
^975, 730 Farnues (89347101 8.00 
Set Swiss' (5796246) 930 Up- 
sJars DOwnsUDS 1451404b) 1030 Mission 
^£T(89309«I 1130 Trte 

Sandbag oere I»10130| 12.00 Ctn-Miawm 
ST (5906333) 1230pm Farrvlirs M5471S2) 
130 Blind Date 11542807) Z30 Upsrj«. 
Downstairs (6294738) 

IR54IT84I 330 Suiacal SOrtir (■'—Sw* 4 ’ 
430 Mbston impossible (71130821 530 



Baldwin and Basinger In the Amazon (National Geographic, 10pm) 


The- Saniaggers (8531536) 630 Fan-Jet 
(7444468) 6.30 CaonaliOn SI (74284201 
7.00 B.ftd Dale (7200604) 830 trtesion 
JrUXSttte (7219352) 930 Corona^rn £t 
(17130461930 The Comecfans (1534883) 
IftOO C/adtff (720697911,00 Close 

DISNEY CHANNEL _ 

6.00am Dumto’s Urcns (11266) 630 
Limb Chop s Ptay-Aiong (22»4) 7.00 
Vi Date Resn»£- Fiarjgeis /63G12) 730 
Quad Peek (59449) 830 D'mosairt 
(35062/ 800 Bcnh-vs (3*333; 930 Gurrnv 
Bears 158913) 930 OcsundUng Marsh 
183197) 1030 Sesame Sew (48333) 
11.00 Hurnry Pot (5636284) 11.15 Ros« 
and J tir (4878245) 1130 Sng Rte a Sloo- 
(52833071 12.00 Sg Gau<^ (72T3826) 
IZASpm The- New Artvcrtures ol Winn* 
rne Pooh (25E36804) 130 Sesame Sut-« 
<8246312.00 Amazing An»na)s 11807) 230 
Cat Bears (955S) 3,00 Tat Spin (3642) 
330 Gccl Troop 0772) 430 Tfnon and 
p u rrt»a 19997i 430 Aladdin (9791) 530 
cSarcynte* (2159/ 530 Di»s*rt (3371; 
6.00 Blossom (40M) *30 Bov Me-ils Wtrid 
/I536.i 730 Home (mpicwenem (5623) 
730 Tne Wonder ywis 14820) 630 RUL 
The Return of Jafer (19B4J (81536) 930 
De/e s World (7*J49i 1030 Close 


FOX KIDS NETWORK _ 

630am Deny (6&»7i0) 830 Pmocefw 
13091642) 730 Samurai Pizza Cals 
14648371 ) 730 Hero Turtle: (4634178) 830 
Casper (8339623) 830 Power RengorsZw 
18238934 ) 930 Masted Rider (82292461 
930 Beeittoras (6537623) 1030 

Spuenren (4623062) 1130 X Utn 
(3652333) 1130 ptuninm 2Q40 (3653062) 
1230 The T«* (8232710) 1230pm Life 
with Lowe (6548733) 130 Casper 
(4647642) 130Eefc! (663071 0 | 2.00 Semu- 
i& Psza Cals (9702062) 230 Hero Turtfec. 
11242565) 3-00 Casper (9721197) 330 
Pnea Rangera Zac (i 214772) 430 
Masked ftder (1233807) 430 SeeifciMrg 
(1222791) £00 Spiderman (9712d49| £00 
f Men (1243284) 630 Goose&jnps 
(1234536) 730 Close 


630am Happily Ever Alter (24739) £30 
Bobby'S WOnd (51230173QSpvOU (43888) 
730 Denrvs the Menace (55623) 830 
Baimar< 148536) 830 Bws Matter 147807) 
930 Art Attacks (38159) 930 Earthwonn 
Jin (89371) 1030 Gravedtte High (29710| 
1030 Flash Gordon (50371) 1130 Creepy 
Crawters (76468) 1130 Gigartc* (77197) 


12J00 Gwedote High (41623) 1230pm 
Bote Matter (67159) 1.00 Salman (42199) 
130 Eev ihe Cal (59130) 230 Creepy 
Cnartete (70B1) 230 Flash Gordon (2401) 
330 Sonic (3888) 330 Earthworm Jim 
(4246) 430 Demis (he Menace (6081) 430 
An Attack (2265) &00 Close 

CARTOON NETWORK 

Non-si op cartoons horn 530am to 
930pm Includes Tom and Jerry. Popeye 
-and The FBnraones 

NICKELODEON _ 

630am Kilter Tomatoes (79265) 830 
Aaahhi Real Mcnttas (74913) 730 Hey 
AmokJ 1 (765231 730 Rugrats (82420) 800 
Ooug (444381830 Couray Mouse end Cfly 
Mouse (94979) 930 C8BC (87401) 930 
C86C (16352) 1030 Babw (T6f*'3| 1130 
Magic School Bus (21994) 1130 Bananas 
in pyjamas (22623) TZ30 PaMngtoh Bear 
eta (94915) 1230pm Portland Bfl eta 
132449) 130 crl Dr Seuss (26064( 130 Line 
Bear Stones (244201 230 Jen Henson s 
Arumal Show (98 07] Z30 CBBC (7555) 
3.00 C8BC (1642) 330 Aaattt Real 
MansflsrVDoug (9772) •430 Hey AmM! 
(8807) 430 Rugrats (7791) 530 Sser 
Steler (S389) 5L30 S»5W Sister (1371) 630 
Sabrina the Teenage Witch (8284) 630 
Kaaem'(953Q 730Close 

TROUBLE __ 

12.00 Mc*y (6501246) 1230pm Ready « 
Na (48759751 130 Madron (14912301 
130 Swed Valley (4874248) 230 
Swan s Crossing (8969333) 230 No Naked 
Plantes (4508826) 330 Moly (6988468) 
330 HengUme (4504371) 430 CaHome 
Durans (4590175) 430 Saved by the Bel 
(4589062) 530 Simet Valley Ht^i 
(69826V? 530 Ready or Not (45036421 
830 Hangnme (450055^1 630 Madexn 
(4591607)730Saved try ihe BeB @970449) 
730 CaBkrmia Dreams (4580791) 

BRAVO _ 

830pm New Tuiifcjrt Zone (8789197) 830 
New Twight Zone (8968604) 930 LA Heat 
(1097468) 1030 Tor a? Durv /1050555) 
1130 Fttlte The Sorcerers (1967) 
(51487)0) 1.00am LA HW (7823289) 2.00 
T«r Ol Duty (9607579) 330 Alien Nason 
(I (86666) 530 Afisrr tttaaan (594^50) 

PARAMOUNT COMEDY 

730pm Grace Under Hie (3623) 730 
Rosaanre (6420) 830 Ellen P371I a30 


CybO (817BJ 9-00 Chears (77230) 930 Tarl 
(45813) laoo FrasJw (444741 1030 AfcKa 
Sayb's Stulf (17842) 1130 fn Bad wilh 
MeDinner (13875) 1130 NkjHstBnd 

(61449) 1230 Soap (78444) 1230am The 
Odd Com* (003851130 eraerrairmart UK 
(19621) 130 Taxi (85598) 2.00 Roeeanne 
(87395) 230 In Bed witfi MaDmer (66802) 
330 Frasrer (3968S) 330 Alecoa Savte's 
StuH (80482) 4J)0 Close 

THE SCi-Fl CHANNEL 

B30pmSMttrig3 (9565178) 930 Sellings 
(857S642) IflLOO Space Procntt (£648401) 
1130 Friday the 13th f7012130) 12.00 
Spttmgs (9292579) 130am JwIgM lore 
(2302802) 130 TMes M 4« Unexpected 
(746)937) 230 Dark Shadows (72570S4) 
2301'fow Alfred Htthcoch (7236531) 330 
Friday the 13th (5512840) 430 Ctee 

HOME & LEISURE 

930m Simply Palrarg (6527284) 9 30 
Cardenas 1 Dtaiy (4877333) 10.00 Garden 
Club (1264807) 1030 Antiques Tran 
(5523468) 1130 Homefflflter (2753420) 
1130 Graham Km (2761449) 1230 JuM 
ChU (5507420) 1230pm Hometrme 
(4886449) 130 The Old House <1396684) 
130 New Yankee Wwkshtp (487042P) 

230 Do^ig it Up (69728071230 Horoema*.- 
ar (4572772) 330 CotectOTWM (6SB4642) 
330 Room ter tropovemenl (45845171 

DISCOVERY _ 

430pm The fncredbfe Mfltrti (459655?/ 
430 Ambulance (4592536) 530 Nad Step 
(6963159) S30 Jurasaca (4563888) &00 
The &g Animal Show (4573401) 630 Clash 
ol ihe Carotenes (4697081) 7.00 oscovay 
News (6976623) 730 History's Mysttws 
(4593265) 830 Andem Warriors (6986371] 
830 On the Road Again 16871178) 9.00 
Seven Wooden of the Wterid (1083642) 
1030Lonely Planet (1063401) 1130 Whigs 
over Vtemaro (4841951) 1230 Special 
Forces. BrazS Speaai Faces (53746211 
130mn Houxv's Mysteries (B590Z08) 130 
HzA Step (6109192) 230 Close 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 

7.00pm Beany end the Beast'A Leopard's 
Story (1620234) &O0 Jewrts ol the 
Caribbean (1606604) 930 Volcano! 
(1626468) 1030 Wid? Ufa Adware; 
(1629555) 1130 Aroma) Anraunn 

(3677842) 1130Borneo BcvondtfteGraw 
(2088178) 1230 Beauty and He Beast A 
Laopanfs Srory (7527111] T.OOam Cost 


THE HISTORY CHANNEL 

430pm Ctertral Eirepe (7&B1197) BJ» The 

Longest Hatred (07?8449i 6M Ancient 
Mysteries (7496212) 730 Bagrefriy 
George Adamson (1033130) 830 Close 

CHALLENGE TV _ 

Win <Mtti Prise lime twice an hour 
5. OOpm Cross WBs (8333) 530 Say trie 
Word (3517) 830 Family Fortunes (3130) 
630Ca) chphrase (7710) 7.15 The 564.000 
Question (582474) 8.00 Spis Second 
(646062) 830 Mcwe on Up (63521 8.15 
Winner Tates AS (347517) 1030 Treasure 
Hum (86333) 11.15 Whfflle (3500B1) 1230 
Say ite Word (21918} 1i30«i Hart to Hart 
(98753) 130 Swea Jusitcs (91260) 230 
Mighty Jungle (11376) 330 My Two Dads 
(77B6BI 330 Where I Live (35S66) 430 The 
Fall Guy (41753) SM Shoptwt-J (51579) 

UK LIVING __ 

& 30 arn Lucky Udders (79732841635 Un- 
go (78647159) 730 Try LMrig (7?14£84) 
830 I Dream ol Jeannte (71268071 930 
Gordon 0Bott (8378197) 10.10 Jerry 
Spnngev (7771355) 1130 Yeung and 
Restless (9615420) 1130 OnMlesde 
(53856994) 1230pm Why (64892474) 
1230 Rofonda (65609751 1.40 Tsmpesfl 
(1129772) 230 Heat b On (6225802) 330 
Ltee at Three (64066S36) 435 Jerry 
Springer (9786061) 530 Rolonda 

(3807826) 530 Lucky Udder* PS38420/ 
635 Ready. Steady. Cods (6114062) 730 
Hearts Afire (9)27420) 730 Mystenea. 
Mage and Miades (14755C6) B30 
flOtcoda (3486888) 930 RLH: Martin, 
Ruth and Edit (3489975) 1130 5* Zone 
(75944MJ1230Close 

ZEE TV _ 

730am Jaagian 730 Film Oeewane 830 
Raahal 830 Out and Aboul 830 FILM 
1130 KmJiStietra 12.00 Paramoara 
1230pm Rfirtall.OO HUI430 ZEE Zone 
435 Ddie Pe Ikte 436 Hum Panrti 530 
Zone True 535 ll's My Show 630 Mas) 
Mast 630 ZEE and TOu 7.00 Your Zindagr 
730It's My Choice830 News830Saiaab 
930 PUN 1230 Cioee 

MTV _ ' 

The 24 hots- music channel Includes 
news, rswws and Bve concert footage 

VH-1 _ 

The vMao Mts eternal. CbssK rock and 
pop videos and the fces new scuncfs 
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PREMIER CHOICE 

Simon Barnes on the 
rise of Rio Ferdinand 
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4 AH the 
weekend 
^ football 
PAGES 48-51 


CHASING^ 
THE FLAME 

Rob Hughes looks at / 
the cities bidding for 
the 2004 Olympics 'fi 
PAGE 47 \ 




GAME ON 

Have you joined 
the £100,000 
game? PAGE 39 
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POWER 
PLAY 

Rusedski makes 
progress at the 
US Open tennis 
PAGE 52 
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Ballesteros is 


MCHAELOALDEH 


forced to play 


waiting game 


From John Hopkins, golf correspondent, in Munich 


THE Europe team for the 
forthcoming Ryder Cup match 
against the United States in 
southern Spain later this 
month was not announced 
here last night as it should 
have been. Nine of the the 12- 
man ream are known because 
the qualifying process ended 
last night at the conclusion of 
the BMW International Open, 
but the complication over die 
ability of the tenth. Miguel 
Angel Martin, to hit a golf ball 
since he injured himself seven 
weeks ago caused an embar¬ 
rassing delay to the 
announonent of the team. 

The stage was set here at the 
Golfclub Munclien Nord- 
Eichenried for an announce¬ 
ment to rival that made by the 
Americans the morning after 
the recent US PGA Champ¬ 
ionship, when Tom Kite 
presented the names of the 
men who completed his team 
for Valderrama. Champagne 
was served, television cameras 
were pointed expectedly at a 
dais on which sat. among 


other, Sandy Jones, the execu¬ 
tive director of the PGA, Ken 
Schofield, the executive direc¬ 
tor of the PGA European 
Tour, and Severiano 
Ballesteros, die Europe cap¬ 
tain. 

But when it came to it the 
whole thing went off with ail 
the fizz of a day-old bottle of 
champagne. “I'm afraid I have 
no team to announce." 
Ballesteros, resplendent in a 


Michael Calvin 


Karlsson's triumph 


54 

54 


blue blazer and blue tie, said. 
He had the grace to look 
slightly sheepish. 

The difficulty is created by 
the fact that Martin has re¬ 
tained the tenth place in the 
Ryder Cup points table even 
though he has not played since 
he missed the cut at the Open, 
having injured his right wrist 
in a tournament at Loch 
Lomond the week before. He 



No 1187 


ACROSS 

1 Tribal warrior, recruitment 
consultant (4-6) 

8 Anxious, unsettled (7) 

9 Of the Arctic (5) 

10 Obligation; a tax (4) 

11 Cutting tool (8) 

13 Annual (6) 

15 Squirm (6) 

17 Final (8) 

18 Spade’s depth; patisserie (4) 

21 Aus. wild dog (5) 

22 Causing foreboding (7) 

23 Unproven charge (10) 


DOWN 

2 Choose, chosen (5) 

3 Faulty {colloq-k a pudding 
(4) 

4 Release with key (6) 

5 Woven wall-hanging (8) 

6 Use pin on pastry; launch 
in stages (4,3) 

7 (Eg college) brochure (10) 

8 Stick-in-the-mud (5-5) 

12 Sort of shoe, of line (8) 

14 (Insect's) feeler (7) 

16 Powerful (fi) 

19 Snap; sort of (race) finish (5) 

20 Arbitrary decree (4) 


SOLUTION TO NO 1186 , „ , 

ACROSS: 6 Boudoir 7 Amiss 9 Shelf iO Grapnel 11 In the 
sticks 14 Hand in glove 17 Immense 19 Baker 21 Kenya 
22 Concord 

DOWN: I Ruse 2 Confetti 3 Brogue 4Haka 5 Pinnacle 

6 Bust 8 Splash 11 Ignominy 12 Trombone 13 Shrink 

15 Greece 16 Grid IS Near 20 Knox 

The due to 60 across in the Times Two August Bank Holiday 

Crossword should have read; Speculator (8). 

huces include postage wrukcnly shjdsae for details AND prick ofthe 

•ITMES ATLASES OR MAIL ORDER CHARGES EX UK. 

-nMfi CROSSWORDS: Books. tQ.ll.tiO C49DadL'The Times Own ■ Boot t iMOpualrt £&«. 

Chamber* 125 (haft Ml jBM CD-BOM £»«* r 
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has since had an operation on 
it and the plaster was removed 
last Monday. 

It had been expected that 
Jos6 Marla Olazabal or 
Padraig Harrington would 
win enough money in this last 
counting event to knock Mar¬ 
tin out of tenth place. Had this 
happened then Ballesteros 
would have been able to name 
the two men he will select to 
complete his team. But 
Olazabal. who got closest, 
failed to dislodge Martin by 
£3,000. 

So the Ryder Cup Commit¬ 
tee have come up with some¬ 
thing that borders on the 
bizarre. They have stated that 
on Wednesday Martri must 
prove his fitness to the satis¬ 
faction of his own doctor .and 
a tor representing the commit¬ 
tee, at a venue yet to be 
announced at an as-et un¬ 
known time. Based upon what 
is discovered then, the com¬ 
mittee will announce on 
Thursday, in Crans, Switzer¬ 
land, where this week's PGA 
tournament will have begun, 
whether or not Martin has 
passed the test They would 
not say when this announce¬ 
ment will be made other than 
"probably after the first 
round." This does sound mud¬ 
dled. Why wait until Th ursday 
evening? 

In a world that would have 
been ideal for everyone except 
Martin, he would have with¬ 
drawn last week. This would 
have meant Olazabal taking 
his position in the team and 
this, in tum, would have 
enabled Ballesteros to select 
Nick Faldo and Jesper 
Pamevik. the two strongest 
candidates for the team who 
have not otherwise qualified. 

A team that includes Martin 
but not one of either Faldo. 
Olazdba] and Pamevik. is not 
the strongest possible Europe 
team and. hard as it is to say, it 
would have benefited Europe 
more for Martin either to have 
declared himself unfit or to 
have been knocked out of the 
top ten. If either of these 
eventualities had happened, 
there is no chance that Europe 
will have a team member at 
Valderrama who has not 
played competitive golf for 
months, a chance that clearly 
exists at present. Martin may 
have hit some puns, indeed 
shown he is capable of playing 
golf, but will he be match fit in 
the accepted sense for the most 
important event of his career. 
Ballesteros cannot be envied 
for captaining a team that is 
not the strongest available and 
furthermore faces an Ameri- 



Olazabal lines up a putt during his final round at the BMW Open yesterday 


can squad that contains three 
of this year's four major 
championship winners. 

However. Martin. 35. has 
never before played in a Ryder 
Cup and is desperately anx¬ 
ious to do so. particularly the 
first to be held outside Britain 
and Ireland and in his home 
country- “I am getting stron¬ 
ger every day," Martin said in 
Madrid last week, “f am 
making every effort. I have 
worked too hard to gel to 
where I am just to withdraw. 
The doctors keep telling me ! 
am recovering much quicker 
than expected." 

Furthermore, the Ryder 
Cup Committee fell that if they 
did not give Martin a fair 
chance to recover from this 
injury they could be liable to 
legal action from him. "Wrte 


running a business and we 
have to be aware of all 
eventualities and that he 
might sue is one of them," 
Schofield said. 

“We spokes to Miguel Angel 
Martin in Madrid this after¬ 
noon." Schofield continued, 
“and his position is that he will - 
recommence putting practice 
later this week and also driv¬ 
ing. From what I have heard, 
however, his chnces are not 
great" If Martin fails this 
fitness test Ballesteros con¬ 
firmed that Olazabal would 
move up to the tenth position 
that Martin had formerly 
occupied. 

So. whether or not Faldo 
will play in his elevnth 
successive Ryder Cup. wheth¬ 
er Olazabal if selected by the 
captain for the fifth time in 


this biennial competition and 
a number of other whys and 
wherefores have now been put 
off until sometime later this 
week. Colin Montgomerie was 
driving to Switzerland last 
night unsure of what he would 
find because there have been 
strong warnings that the 
course has been badly dam¬ 
aged by rain. 

"i donT know what's going 
on." Montgomery said. Nei¬ 
ther, it seems, does anyone 
else. Ballesteros' first captain¬ 
cy in this imporatant competi¬ 
tion seems to be getting off to a 
wretched start 

□ Raphael Jacquelin, of 
France, had a final round of 70 
for an l!-under-par total of 277 
to win the Steel cover Dutch 
Challenge in Rotterdam by 
one shot 


Sport reflects national mourning 


By John Goodbody 


ENGLAND and Scotland’s World Cup 
qualifying games, scheduled to be 
played over the next ten days, may be 
postponed if they dash with the funeral 
or official day of mourning for Diana, 
Princess of Wales. The football authori¬ 
ties, who reacted swiftly to the death of 
the Princess by postponing yesterday's 
leading professional fixtures, are al¬ 
ready consulting the Government 
about the international dates. 

England are due to meet Moldova at 
Wembley on Wednesday week. Scot¬ 
land face Belarus at Aberdeen on 
Saturday, with their under-21 teams 
playing the previous night in Perth. 


The football authorities yesterday 
called off leading fixtures, including 
Liverpool's home game against 
Newcastle United in the FA Carling 
Premiership and Celtic’s match with 
Rangers in the Bell's Scottish League 
premier division, which was to have 
been played today. 

This is the first time since King 
George VI died on Wednesday, Febru¬ 
ary 6,1952 that football has postponed 
matches for the death of anyone from 
outside the national game, in 1952. 
Football League matches took place on 
the following Saturday, but all games 
in the greater London area for the 
following week, when the monarch's 
funeral took {dace, were called off. 


In rugby union, both Allied Dunbar 
Premiership matches were put off 
yesterday. Newcastle’s game against 
Northampton was postponed quickly, 
but the derision for the Saracens v 
Richmond match was not made until 
90 minutes before the kick-off. 

Yesterday’s Stones Super League 
rugby league games and Axa life 
League cricket matches — weather 
permitting — went ahead, but wtre 
preceded with a minute or two of 
silence. The exception was Northamp¬ 
tonshire’s borne match with Durham, 
which was postponed out of respect to 
Earl Spencer, brother of the late 
Princess and a patron of Northampton¬ 
shire county cricket dub. 
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Thomas Bjorn 
Denmark 
Age 26. 

Ryder Cups: debut. 

Denmarto first Ryder Cup ptayer. 
Came id the (on In European gpH 
via the Challenge tour. A long hitter 
who putts with his left hand below 
his rigtit. This Is not to avoid the yips, 
■hough Ms putting Is not Hie best 
part of his game, but becatoe he 
has done so since he was 13- 


34 . 

Ryder Cups: 3 (0991-93-951 



Record: Played 13 Won 6 Lost 5 Hatred 
2 Potato 7. Stages W 2 LO H1. 
Fbutsotnes W 3 L 2 N O. Fbutnfis: W1 
13H1 

A hugt nasponsIbUrty rests on the 
shoulders of the strongman of Europe 
and in singes, at which tie Is unbeaten, 
he has borne this load. Must perform as 
weStatourbatts and foursomes too. 


Damn Clarice 
Northern Ireland 
A®* 29. 

Ryder Cups: Debut. 

A big man who may form a 
partnership with Gotti Montgpmerie 
who has been something ol a 
mentor Powerfte oh the tee and a 
good iron ptayer. HIs weakness Is lbs 
putting. 


MIfluel Angel Martin 

Spain 

Age: 35. fe, 

Ryder Cups: Debut. 



IpattoOanWo 

Spain 
Age: 25. 

Ryder Cups; Debut 



Martin presents a convincing argument 
for critics ot the Europe selection system. 
Has won only two tournaments in a 
lSyear career, missed the cut In one 
third of the events he has pleiad this 
year and still has to prove ha fitness 
after injuring a wrist the week before the 
Open. 


The son of Antonia who was paired 
with Ballesteros In the 1979 Ryder 
Cup, the first to Indude competitors 
from mainland Europe. Only the 
second father and son combination 
after the Affcses. Gamdo may be 
shepherded through Ihe opening 
niBtdies of Ms first Ryder Cup by 
Jose Marla Olazabal. 




PerTJIrfit Johansson f 

Sweden 

Age: 3d ;**• i 

Ryder Cups: 1 (1995). 

Record Played 3 Won 1 Lost 2 
Halved 0 Points 1. 

Singes: WO LI HU Foursome* W1 
LO HO. Fouriufls: WO LI HQl 
E arned more than half the points 
that got him into the team by 
winning the 1996 European Open at 
The K Club near Dublin and (hen 
successfully (Mended Ms tide there 
two weeks ago. A teammate of Bid 
Mldde5on's In the Arizona State 
University god team. 


Costauttno RDcca 
Italy 
A8K4D. 

Ryder Cups: 2 (1993-95). 

Record: Played 7 Won 3 Lost Halved 0 
Points 3. 

Singles: WO L2 HO. Foummes: W2 ID 
Ha FourbaDK W1L2 Ha 
Partnered Sam Torrance successfully in 
the foursomes at Oak WH and scored the 
competition's fourth hoie-mone when 
playing with Woosnam hi the second 
afternoon’s fourbaBs. 


# 



Lee Westwood 
England 
AfiK 24, 

Ryder Cups: Debut. 

Perhaps the most promising young player 
bo emerge in Europe lor Rwe years. 
Finished In the top 30 at each of thfc 
year's major ch a mpi on ships. Confidant 
and strong. Woidd not be intimidated by 
facing Ttgsr Wood In the singes. 



Bernhard Longer 
Germany 
Age: -MX 
Ryder Cups: 8 
(1981-836557-89-91-9395J- 
Recont Played 34 Won 15 Lost 14 

Halved S PoMs 17. 

Singles: W2 L3 H3l Foursomes: W8 
LB Ha Fourtalte W5 L5 H2. 

Unger has had more partners than 
anyone In Ryder Cup history 12 In 
afl. They use me to break them In," 
he jokes. 



Ian Woosoam 
Wales 
Age: 39. 

Ryder Cups: 7 
(3983B5-87-89-91-S3-95). 

Record: Played 29 Wbn 13 Lost 11 
Halved 5 Points 15. 

Singles: WD L5 H2. Foursomes W4 L3 
H2. Fourtuk L3 HI. 

Rfth h&iest points scorer tar Europe 
behind Faldo, Baflastwos. lanpr and 
JacfcBn.. .and this without winning a 
point from sewn amgjes. Has. however, 
won more fourbal matches than anyone, 
nine m alL 


TWO CAPTAIN'S SELECTIONS TO BE ANNOUNCED THIS WEEK 
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SUMMER SALE 


DEPARTURES SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER 






Thomsons (IT head) 

l B&B Fri St Sat • 

_or 2 njgftts B&B midweek • 

Z. * * Grand Hotel de Paris • 




eurostar 


Additional nights £18 • 



I nights B&B 
★ ** Amstd BoteJ 
Additional nights £28 _ 

Ffights from London & Manchester 
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2 nights B&B 
★ ★★ Hotel JuRan 
Additional nij^its £26 


• 2 nights B&B 

■ ** Santamarta 

• Additional nights £19 

Sovereign. HotdCafcduna 



ft 

V 


London and regional airport departures available 
Centrally looted hotels with ensuitfi bathrooms 
txdusive & charming hotel upgrades available 

Telephone for best aty break prices to:- 

Bruges, Budapest Dublin. 

Florence, Istanbul. Lisbon, Madrid, 

Nice, Rome, Seville and Venice 


Ffightpnc es do NOT mdude any airport taxes. 

ALL OFFBIS SUBJECT TO AVAILABIIITY 
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